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PREFACE. 



In writing this Treatise on Angling, my pen has 
always been guided by a love of truth, and a sin- 
cere desire to improve an Art in which I so much 
delight; — and the publication of it proceeds 
wholly from a conviction that a plain practical 
Guide to the Art of Angling ^as wanted ; for it is 
of little value to the learner to be told, that worms 
are a good bait for Carp, Gudgeon, &c. ; or that 
Roach will take paste. Barbel — greaves ; or that 
Jack and Pike are taken with a Gudgeon, Dace, 
or other small Fish ; unless such information be 
accompanied with clear and practical rules how to 
bait the hook« at what depth to fish, what sized 
hook is proper to use, what kind and quality of 
ground-bait, how to make and cast it in, &c., for, 
in such minute (but necessary): information, most 
writers on Angling are, I conceive, very deficient. 
This information is particularly needed by the 
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Juvenile Sportsman, as the old practitioner is, ge- 
nerally speaking, by no means communicative ; and 
I have often v^itnessed the evasiv^ answers of Old 
Anglers, when applied to on the subject : indeed, 
it is a very common practice for those who are 
masters of the Art, to discontinue Angling, and 
move away, when accosted by strangers or a 
novice. I have, also, been careful not to intro- 
duce any thing resting on mere theory, but to in- 
struct the novice by rules drawn from actual 
practice, experience, and observation ; arranged 
in the most plain and intelligible manner ; and I 
feel highly gratified to find that my endeavours to 
supply such a work, have been so well received. 
In this Edition, the whole of the Treatise has been 
carefully corrected and revised ; and much addi- 
tional information, relative to Angling, has been 
introduced, as well as many new cuts and engrav- 
ings to illustrate and embellish the subject : and 
to which is added, the Troller's Guide, a 
new and complete Treatise on Trolling, or the 
Art of Fishing for Jack and Pike. The only work 
written expressly on the art of taking Jack and 
Pike, by Angling, is called the Complete Troller, 
written and published about the year 1682, by 
the Rev. R. Nobbs ; and, as this healthy and de- 
lightful branch of Fishing is followed with avidity, 
and preferred, by many Anglers, to every other 
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mode of Angling, and. the Art itself having re- 
ceived many improvements since Mr. Nobbs 
wrote on the subject, it has been suggested to 
me, that a Treatise on Jack-fishing, written by a 
modern practical TroUer, would be very accept- 
able to the lovers of Angling in general. In conse- 
quence of such opinions and suggestions (in which 
I fully coincide, as I cannot agree with the Rev. 
MosES Brown, or any other writer on this sub- 
ject, that the Art had arrived at the highest state 
of perfection, under the esteemed Father of An- 
glers, Isaac Walton ; seeing that that gentle- 
man himself says, in his Preface, that Angling is 
so like Mathematics, that it can never be fully 
learned), and having had much practice and ex- 
perience in every method pursued in taking both 
Jack and Pike with the angle, with the advan- 
tage, also, of a residence, for several years, near 
one of the best Rivers in England for Trolling; I 
have presumed to offer my opinions and instruc- 
tions, as a guide to those who may be desirous of 
learning how to take Jack and Pike in a fair, 
pleasing, and sportsman-like manner ; and in order 
to prevent the possibility of misunderstanding the 
direction given for baiting the hooks, Sec, I have 
illustrated those directions with cuts, executed 
under my own immediate inspection ; and have, 
also^ endeavoured to convey my instructions in so 
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plain and concise a manner, that the juvenile and 
inexperienced TroUer may clearly and promptly 
understand them ; and I doubt not, if those di- 
rections are assiduously put in practice, the no- 
vice may be soon enabled to say, — 

I seldom to the Rivers went. 
But either Jack or Pilte I took. 

And I, also, flatter myself, that many who have 
had some practice in the Art of Trolling, will find, 
in this work, observations on the seasons and 
weather proper for Trolling, how to cast the baited 
hook in search, and divers other matters con- 
nected with, and relative to. Jack and Pike-fish- 
ing, worthy their notice and attention. 

A man little accustomed to arrange his ideas 
for the press, ought, perhaps, to make some apo- 
logy for the imperfections 6( his style ; but, as 
my desire has only been to convey plain practical 
rules in an Art with' which I considered myself 
well acquainted, I trust my readers will pardon 
the manner for the matter. 

The Angler envies no man's joys. 
But his, who gains the greatest sport ; 

With peace, he dwells far from the noise 
And bustling grandeur of a Court. 

Songs o/ihe Chace. 

April, 1825. T. F. Salter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 



ON publishing^ the present Edition, which is very considerably 
altered and imprthfed, the Publishers have much pleasure in accom" 
panying it with a fine Portrait of the Author, and with a great 
number of new cuts and illustrations; the Drawings all madefivm 
life, by the first Artists, ejipressly for this edition, and furnishing 
the most correct represerUations of fresh-water Fish 'ever submitted 
to the Public. 



Paternoster Row, 
May 1, >825. 



ANGLING WE WILL GO. 

TllBt,—A BegglhgiiiliBUIgt. 



Or all the iporM aod pastimei 

That happen in the year. 
To AoRliag there are none, sure, 

TtM ever can compare. 

Then (o Angle we wi 

2. 

We do not break our legs or arms, 

As Huntsmen often do. 
For when that we are Angling 

No danger can ensue. 

Thento Aogle, itt. 



Cards and dice are courlly gamn , 
Then let them laugh who win. 
There's innocence In Angling, 
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4. 

I 
I 

Then yoa who would be honest. 

And to old age attain ; 
Forsake the City, and the Town, 

And fill the Angler's train. 

ITien to Angle, &c. 

5. 

For health, and for diversion. 

We rise by break of day. 
While courtiers in their down beds 

Sleep half their time away. 

Then to Angle, &c. 

6. 

And then unto the River 

In baste we do repair. 
All day in sweet amusement. 

We breathe good wholesome air. 

Then to Angle, &c. 

7. 

Our constitution sound is. 

Our appetites ai-e keen. 
We laug:h and bid defiance 

To vapours and the Spleen. 

Then to Angle, &c. 

8. 

The gout and stone are often bred 

By lolling in a coach. 
But Anglers walk, and so remain 

As sound as any Roach. 

Then to Angle, &c. 

9. 

ITie Ti-out, the Pike, the Salmon, 

The Barbel, Carp, and Bream, 
Afford good sport, and so the Perch 

And Tench will do the same. 

Then to Angle, &c. 
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10. 

So let lU now rememlKr 

To pnast the smaller Pbh, 
Bleak, Gudgeon, Roach, and Dace, 

Will garnish weU a dish. 

■Hien to Angle, i 



Tbroagh meadows, bf a river. 

From place to place we roam. 
And when that we are wearj 
We then go jt^glug borne. 

Then to Angle, &c. 

12. 

At night we take a boide. 

We jiratUe, langh, and aiog ; 
We dnnk a health unto ourfriende. 

And so, God bkss the King. 

Then to Angle, &c. 
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CHAP. I. 

PreUmriary Discourse on Angling, — The Choice of 

Tackle, *c. 



(( 



Hope and Patience support the Fisherman." 



The Art of Angling consists in taking or catching 
Pish with a baited hook fastened to a line, with the as- 
sistance of a rod ; therefore, the first thing requisite to 
be done by those who wish to perfect themselves in 
this amusing and delightful art, is to make themselves 
acquainted with the necessary tackle, and proper baits, 
as a preliminary step towards carrying their wishes 
into execution. For this reason I shall coinmence my 
Treatise on Angling by pointing out the proper tackle 
for that purpose, with full directions for choosing the 
same 3 ' also, how to put tiie rod and line together^ to 
bait the hook, to . make paste, ground-bait, &c. and 
then^ve instructions in as plain and concise a manner 

B 
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as possible, how to use the angle so as to insure sport 
in every week or month during the year. I shall divide 
the work into three parts, under the denominations of 
Bottom Fishing, Trolling, or Jack Fishing, and 
Fly Fishing, with an Appendix : first giving a list 
of such articles that it is necessary the Angler should 
provide himself with, illustrated with plates and cuts 
of the same, under the title of ' Angling Apparatus^" 
it being absolutely necessary that every artist should 
be furnished with, and made acquainted how to select^ 
and also how to handle his tools, and the materials 
requisite, before he begins his performance. 

The following is a list of articles the Angler should 
provide himself with. 

Rods for bottom fishing, trolling, and fly-fishing, 
lines of gut, hair, &c. lines about three yards and a 
half long will be found most useful for bottom fishing. 

Floats of cork, quill, &c. of various sizes to suit 
streams, eddies, or still water. 

Hooks for trolling — the gorge, snap, &c. tied on 
gimp } also a landing hook fastened to a handle^ or a 
bamboo telescope rod 3 

Hooks tied on gut, of various sises, to, No. 12 5 

Hooks tied on hog's bristles 5 • 

Winches for running tackle : prefer those which are 
made to tie on the rod, or to fix in a groove made for 
the purpose in the butt thereof, as you can fasten such 
a wmch to any sized joint, which you cannot do with 
thpse that have a hoop and screw : on the winch you 
use whqn angling for Barbel, Chub, Perch, Carp, and 



^ 



TACKLB^ ETC. FOR ANGLING. 3 

fiream^ keep from twenty to thirty yards of fine platted 
silk line, called running line or tackle, which you pass 
through the rings on the rod, and join with a slip knot 
to the gut line. Note — in troUing and bottom fish-^ 
ing the winch should be fastened to the butt of the 
rod about ten inches from the bottom thereof: in fly 
fishing about half the distance. 

Plummets for taking the depth ; 

Baiting-needles for Trout and Jack fishing -, 

Disgorgers for small Fish and Jack 3 

Clearing rings ; 

Drag hooks -, 

Split shot ', 

Two or three leger leads 5 

A pair of pliers, for putting shot on a line j 

Caps for floats ; 

Landing net, hxed to a handle ot to fit a rod 5 ano- 
ther sort described in the Appendix. 

Kettle for carrying live bait j 

A drum net to keep fish alive in while you are an- 

A pannier or basket to carry ground-bait, fish, &c. 
Gentle boxes -, and bags for worms -, and also a large 
spoon made of horn, such as grocers use when weigh- 
ing moist or brown sugar 5 — ^for the use of which see 
Chap. V. 

A piece of India rubber , — ^for the use of which see 
the Appendix. 

Book or case of artificial fiies, moths, &c. and ma- 
terials for making the same 3 it is also necessary for 
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the Angler to provide himself with a pocket book case, 
and reel to hold lines, hooks, &c. Note~«lw&yB keep 
a piece of shoemaker's wax on a bit of soft leather, 
some fine silk for tying on a hook, and also some 
twine, that in case of accident you may be enabled to 
mend yoiir rod, &c.;— to do which see Chap. V. 



KODS^ LINEB> HOOKg^ &C. 



CHAP. II. 



On Rods, Lines, Gut, Hair, and Hooks. 

f 

Ad the angle-rod is a material article in the Angler 8 
catalogue^ great care ftbonld be taken to procure a 
good one. The fishing-tackle shops keep a great 
variety, made of bamboo, cane, hazel, hickery, &c. and 
of different lengths -, some fitted as walking canes, and 
others to pack in canvas bags ; the latter are to be pre- 
ferred, because you may have them of any length, and 
they are made more true, and are stronger 3 the rods 
made to pass for walking canes seldom exceed 12 feet, 
which is, generally speaking, too short ; those made of 
bamboo-cane are best for general fishing, having seve- 
ral tops of variou^streftgths } but the rods made of the 
white cane are much superior for fine fishing, particu- 
larly for Roach, bf ing very light in weight, yet stiff. 
hk choosing a rod, observe that it is perfectly straight 
whenaU the joints are put together, and that it gradu- 
ally tapers from the butt to the top, and is eighteen feet 
bng ; if longer, they seldom play true. Some strong 
and fit for trolUng -, others for Barbel, Perch, &c. -, aU 
of which should have rings on every joint, and soine 
finer for Roach, kc. Rods fitted with several tops, all 
packing together, are certainly very convenient, when 
taken on a distant journey $ but the Angler who wishes 
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to have rods neat^ and to be depended on^ must keep 
one for trolling, another for Barbel, Perch, or other 
heavy Fish -, and also a fine light cane rod for Roach 
and small Fish, as well as those for fly-fishing. , In the 
choice of lines, take those that are round and even, 
and without spots or thick bumps, whether they be 
made of gut or horse-hair j in chofce of gut let it be 
clear, transparent, round, and smooth, and if you try 
it between your teeth it will be of a wirey hardness, if 
good. In respect to colour, the natural colour of the 
gut is good, but if you wish it dyed, I prefer the pale 
sorrel and light slate : to colour which take the follow- 
ing directions. — ^To stain hair or gut of a pale sorrel 
colour, let it remain a few minutes in a cup of strong 
coffee or black tea boiling hot, audit will have the de- 
sired effect. To give the pale slate colour, mix boiling 
water and black ink together in equal parts y put the 
gut or hair in it for one moment, and you have the de- 
sired colour 5 or if you wish to have it of a greyish, or 
water colour, take some boiling water and dissolve a 
small quantity of indigo and alum therein; and when 
the same is cold, dip the hair or gut in it till you see 
it has acquired the tint you wish. In respect to the 
choice of hooks, there are five different kinds used in 
anj^ling : namely, the Kirby, the Kendal, - the Sneck- 
bend, the Limerick, and the £el-hook. The barb of 
the Kendal-hook is thought too short and too far from 
, the point 3 the barb of the Limerick is thought too 
long and rank -, the lateral projection of the barb in 
the Sneckbend-hook is objected to by many 3 the 
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Kirby-hook is .generally preferred, and I think with 
reason 3 Eel-hooks are made stronger and ranker than 
other hooks : see Angling Apparatus, Plate 3, and the 
cuts below. , 




U 




Limerick. KendaL Sneckbend. 

On Floats, 

It is of the first consequence that the Angler should 
be acquainted with the float proper for fishing in diflFer- 
ent waters, and for various kinds of fish 3 as more 
depends upon that part of his tackle than inexperi- 
enced or. superficial observers imagine. I shall there- 
fore request his attention, while I point out those pro- 
per for the purpose. 

THE TIP-CAPPED FLOAT. 

« 

These floats are made of several pieces of quill ; or 
of reed for the middle, and ivory or tortoiseshell at top 
and bottom, narrow at each end, gradually increasing 
in bulk or circumference to the middle: but those 
which are made thickest above the middle nearest the 
top, I find swim the steadiest in blowing weather. 
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against the stream^ rough eddies, and at the taQ of 
mills : these floats are feuatened to the line with a cap 
at each end. Tip-capped floats are superior to every 
other for angling in waters which are not very rapid, 
particularly in Roach fishing -, as the least movement 
or fine bite sinks it below the surface of the water. 
The tip-capped float is also best for pond-fishing for 
Carp and Tench, as it requires but few shot to sink it ; 
consequently disturbs the water but little when cast in, 
which is of the first consideration when angling for 
such shy or timid Fish as Carp, Tench, or Chub. fSee 
tip-cap float, Plate 1, Angling Apparatus, fig. 5.J — 
Note, the caps which fix the line to the float are often 
rough at the edge, which chafes and weakens a fine 
line 5 therefore, make it a practice to examine and 
smooth them before you put them to use. 

CORK FLOATS 

Are generally made of quills at top, with a piece of 
cork filed or ground smooth, and painted, which is 
burned or bored through the middle to admit the quill j 
and then the bottom is plugged with wood, and a ring 
to let the line pass through. These cork floats are 
well calculated to fish in heavy and rapid streams, as 
they require a great many shot to sink them, which 
weight of shot prevents the baited hook passing too 
quick over the bottom of the place where you may be 
fishing; for with a strong ciurent or stream, and a 
light float, the baited hook goes over the place you 
have groimd-baited before it reaches the bottom, con- 
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sequently you lose the greatest eliance of success from 
the float not sinking quick. Cork floats are made of 
various sizes and shapes : instead of common quills^ 
some introduce the quill of the porcupine^ with a ring 
at the bottom^ which makes an excellent strong float* 
— Note^ some anglers use a large reed float for heavy 
and r^ipid streams 3 such floats ought to be made with 
a ring at the bottom instead of a cap^ because in such 
waters you must strike with great force> and in so 
doing you generally break the small cap at the bottom 
of the floaty which causes much trouble and loss of 
time to repair 5 sometimes both caps are broken^ in 
which case the float swims away^ and is lost. 

PLUGGED FLOATS. 

These kind of floats are the cheapest^ and made of 
indifferent quills> some of them with one goose-quili 
and a wooden plug at the bottom^ from which they take 
their name : they are 'very apt to loosen^ by the plug 
coming out. These floats suit the young Angler, from 
their cheapness, and by being easily put on the line, 
having a cap at top and a ring at bottom 3 but the 
better informed Angler objects to the ring at bottom, 
because it does not keep the line close to the float, 
and from the resistance or hinderance it makes in 
passing through the water, particularly when the Fish 
bite fine 3 therefore he always uses the tip-capped float 
m ponds or rivers, where the stream will admit, in pre- 
ference to every other. 
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How to make the Float stand or swim upright, S^c, 

To make the float stand or swim upright in the 
water^ some shot must be put on the line, as directed 
in the next article 5 they are kept, ready split for the 
jmrpose, at the tackle- shops. — ^Note^ many small shot 
are better than a few large, becsuse they disturb the 
water less in casting in or taking oiit the bait. To 
eh-engthen a quill float, and to prevent the line slipping, 
afiter passing the line through the- bottom cap, give it 
two or three twists round the body of the float before 
you fix the top cap to it. 

How to rnake Gut and Horse-Hair Lines, single and twist- 
ed; their different qualities considered.-^How to place 
shot on the same, and fix them to the Rod, try the 
strength of Hooks, 8fC. 

Fishing-lines are made of gut, twisted horse or 
cow's hair^ and single horse hair 3 also of silk and mo* 
hair, or of silk alone, either twisted or platted; those 
made of gut are the strongest, the twisted hair cheap* 
est, and the single horse-hair the finest. You m^y 
make a fine line, by having half six^le hair at bottom, 
the other part two hairs twisted. The gut, or silk* 
worm gut, is made or manufactured from the intestines 
or gut of the silk worm, and is the strongest substance 
(for its circumference) known by the Angler, and makes 
aline superior to any thing else, the natural colour of 
which is better than much that is stained. The young 
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Angler wOI find a Hue of about four yards in length tke 
most useful^ either to fish with or without a winch ; as 
he must note that the line is unmanageable if longer 
than the rod. In shotting the line to sink the float, 
place them close together, within three inches of the 
bosfclom loop of the line ; to which loop fix the loc^ of 
the hair or gut that the hook is tied to> and always pot 
one or two shot on them above the niiddle> which will 
keep your bait dbwn> and cause the whole to swim 
steady* However, when you make a line, either of 
s3k, 'gv^t, or hair, it always must be finest at bottoi&i 
wheri& tk^ hook is festened, and very gradually increas- 
ii^ io. bulk or thigekness to the top. — ^Notc, when you 
place shot on the line, do it with a pair of pliers, which 
is the best and easiest method -, some fasten them with 
their teeth, but it is a bad practice, for they often bite 
the hair or gut through, which causes much d^y and 
vexation, particularly if it happens- while you are fish*- 
ing. 

!Maay good fish are l^t after they have been fpArly 
liotoked, by the hook breaking or straightening > there** 
fore make it a rule to try the strength of your hooks 
before you tie them on or use them, in the following 
m^Eomer : — ^hold the hocAt by the shank, and place the 
otber end over a nml or stapOle that may be driven in a 
board> wall, or any other place, then pull strong with 
jirkiog^ : if the hook breaks there is an end of the trial ; 
if it bends a little and again recovers its shape> it may 
be used -, but if it bends or nearly draws straight, it 
should be rejected, for ypu are as likely to lose a fish 
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by the hook straightening as by its breaking \ a real 
well-tempered hook will neither bend nor break. Small 
hooks may be tried by holding one between the fore- 
finger and thumb of each hand by their shanks^ and 
hooking the bended parts together^ then pulling and 
jirking one against the other 3 and also reject every 
hook that is at all blunt at the point. 

Some Anglers tie the line and the length which is fas- 
tened to the hook together^ with a tight knot^ instead 
of using loops^ which is a neat way.— Note, those who 
choose to twist their own lines, may purchase ma- 
chines, for that purpose, at all the principal fishing- 
tackle shops, and receive information how to use them- 

In respect to the advantage arising from angling 
with lines made of single horse-hair and hooks tied to 
the same over those which are made of fine gut^ some 
difference of opinion exists among Anglers : the advo- 
cates for gut say, when it is equally fine, and of the 
same colour of horse-hair, it is not likely to alarm fish 
any more than horse-hair, and being much stronger, 
it certainly deserves the preference. This seems plau- 
sible, but I know, from practice, that fish may be taken, 
when angling, with a single hair line(e specially Roach) 
that will not touch the bait when offered with a gut 
line, though the line shall be as fine and of the same 
colour, &c. as the hair line. To ascertain the fact^ I 
have several times taken off my hair line when Roach 
have been well on the feed, and put on one of gut, I 
could then hardly take a fish. Again, I have changed 
for the hair line, and again had excellent sport, such 
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hafi invanably been the case with me and many expe- 
rienced Anglers of my acquaintance; therefore^ I 
should certainly recommend single hair to those who 
fish for Roach, Dace, Bleak, and Grudgeons, and assert, 
without fear of contradiction, they wiU kUl nearly two 
to one to -others who angle with gut, however fine. 
The only reason I can assign for this difference is, that 
gut swells and ever retains a shining glossy appearance 
in the water, and also small beads or bladders of water 
hang around the gut, which increases its bulk while in 
the water, and probably creates alarm among fish. 

To fasten the Line to the Rod. 

Pass the loop of your line through the ring at the 
extremity of the top joint of your rod, carry it over th^ 
ferril end ; then draw your line up to the top again, the 
loop will then be fast to the ring, and the line will hang 
from the abovementioned ring. You will then put the 
joints of your rod together, and the rod and line will be 
complete. Most experienced Anglers keep about six or 
eight inches of fine sUk line tied to the end of the top 
joint, and fasten the gut or hair line to the said six or 
eight inches of sOk by a draw loop knot 5 this is an 
excellent method, because the ring is apt to chafe gut 
or hair. When you have a winch on your rod to 
use running line, after the joints are put together, 
pass the said running line firom the winch through 
every ring on the rod, and pull about a yard of it 
through the top ring, and fasten it with a draw loop 
knot to the line which has the float and hook to it,r— 
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See plate of Angling Apparatus, No. 2. Fig.^4. — ^Note, 
when you angle with running^ line for those fish that it 
is proper to strike the instant you perceive a bite, make 
a slip knot in the line, and put in the said knot a piece 
of thin stick, quill, or tough grass, about ah inch long, 
to prevent the line running back on the rod, which it 
will do, especially if the wind is any way in your front, 
and by then hanging slack on the rod prevents the hook 
from fixing firmly in the fish you strike. Always keep 
your winch unlocked, because, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, when you have struck a heavy Fish, and the 
winch is locked, he generally breaks away before you 
can give line ; to prevent such an occurrence, I use only 
those winches which are made without locks or stops. 



CHAP. III. 

For baiting. the Hook,' to take or plumb the Depth, 

»■ 
Having directed the Angler in the choice of his 

tackle, to shot the line, and put it together, we shall 

* now proceed to teach him the best method of baiting 

his hook with worms, &c. 

To bait the hook with a worm, use the following 

method : first, enter the point of the hook close to the 

top of the worm's head, and carry it carefully down to 

within a quarter of an inch of its tail, to do which, you 
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mudt gently squeeze or work the worm up the hook 
with yoiir left thuinb and finger^ while with the right 
you are gradually working the hook downwards^ the 
small lively piece of the worm at the point of the hook 
moving about^ will entice or attract fish 3 but note, if 
too much of the worm hangs loose, though it may en- 
tice :Fish to nibble, yet they will seldom take the whole 
in their mouths, so as to enable the Anjgler to hook 
them 3 on the contrary, he is frequently tantalized with 
a bite, and when he strikes, finds part of the worm 
gone, the hook bared, and no fish ^ therefore, to bait a 
hook well with a worm, is necessary to insure^hitting 
a fish when you strike, and consists ia drawing the 
worm, without injuring it, quite over and up the shank' 
of the hook, leaving only a small lively part of the tail 
below the point thereof. If you bait with half or a 
piece of worm, prefer the tail end, and enter the point 
of the hook into the thick part of it, and bring it down 
nearly to the end of the tail, leaving only a small piece 
loose. But if you bait with two worms on a hook, draw 
the first up above the shank while you put the second 
on (in the same manner as directed with one worm), 
but enter the hook near the tail of the second worm, 
then draw the first one down on the second, the shank, 
hook and all, will be then well covered, and will be a 
very enticing bait for Perch, Carp, Chub, Barbel, and 
all large fish -, but when angling for Gudgeon or other 
small fish, half a red worm is sufficient, and the tail 
end is best ', if blood worms are used, put on two or 
three, in doing ^hich be very tender, or you will burst 
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thein.-*^Note; the nature of worms and gentles^ With 
directions for procuring a stocky breed and keep the 
same^ will be fully treated of and explained in the Ap- 
pendix. 

WITH GENTLES. 

To bait a hook with a gentle^ use this method : enter 
the point of the hook into the gentle^ near either end^ 
and bring it out at the other end 5 then draw the point 
back again just within the gentle^ enot^h to hide it : if 
you use more than one> pursue the same method : this 
as the best way to bait with a gentle whose skin is 
something tough^ (especially in cold weather)> by 
piercing the skin in the first instance^ with striking fine 

(^PlilliCl^t^^^ gP^e^ sufficiently into the 

Fish and secure^it/'B'tid yw risk breaking your 

iine^ or the top of the rod^ which frequently happens 
by striking too hard. , 

WITH GREAVES. 

To bait a hook with greaves is as follows : firsts se^ 
lect the whitest pieces from what you have soaked, 
and put four or five pieces on your hook, or as much 
as will cover it from the bend to and over the point: 
these pieces should be about half the size of a six- 
pence, and put on the hook separately or one after the 
other, not a large piece doubled, as sdme indolent An- 
glers do, for then the hook is prevented entering firmly 
the Fish you strike 5 whereas, by putting the pieces 
on separately^ when you strike^ they either break ofi^, or 
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are pushed up the shank, and the whole hend of the 
hook enters the Fish, and you have firm hold. These 
minutiae of baiting, &c. are of singular advantage^ 
which the observing Angler wiU not fail to attend to, 
and appreciate, being worthy his notice.-— Note, it is 
a bad practice to boil greaves, or soak them in boiling 
water, for it makes them rotten, and soon fall off the 
hook; they are certainly much longer in soaking in 
cold or co6l water, but are then much tougher. Some 
Anglers, when they bait with greaves, always put on 
a gentle last to cover the point of the hook, and it is 
no bad way. 

To plumb the Depth. 

Plumbing the depth is done in the following man^ 
ner; if a ring plummet, pass the hook through the 
ring, and fix the point into the cork at the bottom : if 
a iblding plummet, unfold about two inches of it, pass 
the hook over its ^ide, (as represented in the cut of a 
folding plummet, in plate No. 3,) and then fold the 
plummet up again 5 your hook is now secured from 
drawing away from the plummet. As success depends 
much in-angling at a proper depth, take due pains, and 
measure the depth accurately, before you begin .fishr 
ing.—- Note, when the plumb lead touches the bottom, 
and>the top of the float is even with the surface of the 
water, you have the true depth. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PASTES. 

Directions how to niaJce every kind of Parte useful in kill" 
ing or taking Fish, with Observations on Salmon Spawn, 
Wheat, *c. 

Paste is a killing and general bait for almost every 
kind of Fish that breed in rivers or any fresh waters^ 
but it requires some little time and labour to make it> 
-which must be done with clean hands -, also care and 
skill in using it. Many strange and ridiculous receipts 
are to be met with for making paste^ which tend much 
to confound and puzzle the inexperienced Angler $ 
such as part of the leg of a kitten> with bee^s wax> suet> • 
&c.> beat up in a mortar ; or cherries and ch^efie^ 
sheep's blood and saffron ; or cheese^ flour^ dead men's 
fat, anniseed water> and roasted bacon : many other8> 
equally useless and absurd^ I could mention -, but I 
shall better sierve the novice in anglings by assuri^ 
him that nothing more is wanted in making paste to 
kill every kind of Fish^ which will take paste^ than 
flour-bread^ water^ and honey> (with a little vermil<* 
lion or red ochre to colour the paste^ which may some- 
times be useful) and teaching him how to make and 
use the same. 
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Sweet Paste for Carp, Tench, Chub, and Roach. 

Take the crumb of a penny roll> or a piece of a loaf 
the same size> of the first day s baking, and dip it into 
honey -, then work it in your hands^ that the honey 
may be well incorporated with the bread, and until it 
is of a sufficient consistence to remain on the hook : 
this is the most killing bait for Carp I ever met with 
during the months of July and August, and during the 
rest of the season. Tench are also very fond of it^ 
likewise Chub and Roach. I have taken many heavy 
Roach with this sweet paste, when they refused every 
other bait ; the quantity I have named is enough for 
a day s fishing, but it is proper to take some to throw 
in occasionally close to your float while angling* 
When honey is not to be had, dissolve a good quantity 
of loaf sugar in warm WB,ter, and dip the bread therein -, 
this makes a good^ clean^ and sweet paste, when well 
•kneaded. 

Plain Paste for Roach, 8fc. 

Take a piece of the crumb of a roll or loaf, the day 
9fter it is baked, about the size of an apple, and dip it 
lightly in water 5 immediately squeeze it as dry as pos- 
sible, and then place it in your left hand, and, with 
your thumb and fingers, of the right, work or knead 
it weU, until it becomes exceedingly smooth and stifiP: 
to make this paste to the consistence I have named, it 
will require to be kneaded a quarter of an hour at least. 
This paste> when well made^ is the best bait for 
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Roach, as they will seldom refuse it at any time of the 
year. Carp, Tench, Chub, Dace, Bleak, Barbel, and 
Miiino ws, will also take it. This paste is valuable, from 
its being easily made while you are by the water-side f 
indeed it is most proper to make it there, especially if 
you fish at a distance from home, as it may chance to 
get somewhat sour, by carrying it a length of time j 
it is further valuable in striking. fish when they bite^ 
for, if made properly, it wiU adhere to the hook until 
you have struck 3 it then flies all to pieces, conse-: 
quently your hook is not impeded in fixing in tl^e Fish^ 
which is material, particularly In angling for Roach^ 
when so small a hook as No. 10, 11, or 12, is used : 
new bread paste is more, glutinous, and adheres too 
close, which makes it unfit for a small hook. This 
new bread paste is made by taking a piece of crumb 
of new-baked bread and a small piece of stale, and 
kneading it well together in your hands a few minutes 
(without water,) till of a proper consistence : those 
who prefer ease to sport, make use of the last men- 
tioned paste instead of that made of the second day's 
bread 5 and it answers best when angling in strong 
eddies and very sharp streams. To colour paste, add a 
little Vermillion or red ochre— a very small quantity 
will make it a pale piiik colour, a little more a poppy 5 
but the pale pink or salmon colour is best. — ^Note, if 
you add a little powdered plaster of Paris to new bread 
it will make a superior white paste and will be very 
useful in thick water. 
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Cheese "paste for Chub, and Greaves Paste, ^c, for Barheh 

Paste made with cheese and bread is a very killing 
bait^ particidarly for Chub, if made in the following 
manner: take some old Cheshire cheese, the more 

4 

damp, rotten, and rank, the better, and well work it, and 
mix it with the cnupb of new bread until it becomes 
of a proper consistence to bait the hook with : if the 
Angler wiU go to the expense and trouble of making 
ground bait of a pound of old maggotty Cheshire 
cheese and a new quartern loaf, and fish in still chub- 
holes, he will have sport enough. To make paste for 
Harbel, dip the crumb of a new penny-loaf into the 
liquor that greaves have been boiled in, and knead it 
till stiff and fit for use. This bait is a killing bait for 
Barbel.-— Note, when distressed for greaves, I have 
melted, or, as it is termed, rendered down beef suet, 
and used the hard pieces or skin which do not dis« 
solve^ as a bait both for Barbel and Chub with suc- 
cess, and also with similar pieces collected fiom mel- 
ted pigs flare, and mutton. 

Observations on Pastes, also Salmoris Paste and Spawn, 
and how to make Patent Paste, prepare Wheat, 8fc. 

In making paste, it is absolutely necessary that 
your hands should be very clean, and likewise the 
bread and water, otherwise the paste will be of a bad 
colour and taste— in that case, you must not expect 
success. A paste is made by mixing water in small 
quantities with flour, and several times squeezing it 
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dry, forming, in the first instance, a piece of dough ; 
this dough must be worked in the hands through 
twenty or more different waters, till it becomes, of a 
consistence aknost as sticky as birdlime : when made^ 
carry it in a damp cloth, and you must invariably ivet 
your fingers when baiting your hook, or else fingers> 
cloth, hook, and all will stick together. This paste is 
known to experienced Anglers, and preferred solely for 
its remaining fast to the hook, which it will do in any 
stream, however rapid. It is distinguished from other 
pastes by the name. of patent paste 5 but my own exr 
perience has. quite convinced me that the other kinds 
which I have described are in every respect superior^ 
and which is also the opinion of the best Anglers I 
am acquainted with. By using the different sorts of 
paste which I have enumerated^ and for such Fish as I 
shall direct in their proper places, the Angler may be 
assured of success, without the aid of oils^ scents, or 
any other quackery. — Note, Of late years there has 
been sold at the fishing tackle shops, in small 
earthenware pots^ a sort of paste called Salmon paste 
or Spawn, which I believe they receive from the 
north, but the fish in the southern waters do not seem 
to like it. 

Salmon Spawn and Wheat, 

Real Salmon spawn is described by some writers as 
a superior bait for Trout, Chub, Roach, &c. For Trout^ 
in some Rivers, it certainly is the most killing bait that 
can be used, for a short time. The way to preserve it 
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is as follows, according to old writers : lay it on a 
board or trencher, and dry it gradually -, then put it 
in a wobQen bag, and hang it in a moderate warm dry 
place, near the fire or beside the chimney ; when it 
grows too dry, soak it a little in warm water, before you 
use it ; put a piece on your hook something larger than 
a pea. — Note, Salmon spawn is in the best state about 
two mionths before the Fish spawn -, some preserve it 
by parboiling and salting it, and then putting the spawn 
in jars covered with bladder, in the same way as pre- 
serves. Before you attempt to^resrerve Salmon spawn, 
cleanse it from blood and aU impurities. 

• Among the various methods of preserving Salmon 
spawn^ the following is the best : take one pound of 
nearly fiiU-grown Salmon spawn, put it into water as 
hot as you can bear your hands in, and wash off all 
tlie skin, &c. from the spawn 3 then rince it, by pouring 
on cold water, taking care that no skin, blood, &c., is 
left with the spawn, then put it into a cloth or bag, and 
hang it up to drain for twenty-four hours -, then put 
\rith it about two ounces of rock or bay salt, to which 
add about a quarter of an oimce of saltpetre, and hang 
it Tip again for twenty-four hours more 3 then spread it 
out on a dish to dry in the sun> or before the fire, until 
it becomes stiff 3 then put it into ajar or gallipot, and 
run melted suet over it, which should be well covered, 
and fastened with bladder and leather to keep the air 
out. — ^Note, By preparing Salmon spawn in the way 
last described, and placing it in a dry cool place, I 
have ^preserved it fit for use for two years. " 
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Wheat is a &vouiite bait with some Anglers oa 
the Trent^ and near Nottingham : those who chuse to 
try it must prepare it in the following manner : take 
some new wheat in the state it is used for making fur- 
mity^ bruise it a little^ and then add a little milk or 
water to it 5 let it then be put into the oven^ or parboiled 
over a slow fire> and^ when cold^ it will be in a stiff 
cake^ of a substance between glue and jelly 5 the 
grain will be the size of a large gentle ; put one on the 
hook in the same manner as if baiting with a gentle 3 
but I prefer paste, having never killed so many large 
Roach with wheat as with paste : with pearl barley 
parboiled, I have also taken many Roach and Rud, in 
ponds and still waters. 



CHAP. V. 

Ground-Bait 

Gbound-baiting is but little practised by inexpe- 
rienced Anglers: it is also sometimes neglected by 
the more experienced^ from the hurry to begin their 
sport, or the dislike of the trouble of preparing it : let 
the neglect arise from what cause it may, little success 
will attend their efforts in bottom or float fishing with- 
out it 'y for ground-baiting is an essential in this mode of 
angling, and of singular service if a hole is baited the 
night before you fish in the morning. I shall therefore 
give ample directions how to make and apply every kind 
u^fid to promote the Angler's sport, as it is necessary 
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that he should first be acquainted with the means of 
drawing the fish together, before he attempts to take 
them.-^Note, I make it a rule to desist from casting* 
in ground-bait during the last hour of fishing in the 
evening, if I have been angling some hours, and have 
cast in plenty, as I then think the fish are already col^ 
lected about the spot, and, being evening, they are on 
the feed, especially in the summer season. 

Ground' Bait for Roach, Dace, and Bleak, 

The 'most simple ground-bait is made, by moulding 
or working some clay (which is generally met with in 
the banks of rivers) and bran together, into balls or 
pieces about the size of a pigeon's egg -, some add a 
little bread crumbled among it. This is good ground- 
bait for Roach, Carp, and Dace : if you fish in a stream> 
always put a small stone in each piece before you cast 
it into the water, to prevent its drifting away. Boiled 
potatoes, mashed and mixed with bran or barley meal, 
is also a very good ground-bait for Roach and Carp 
in still waters. 



Ground-Bait made of Bread, Bran, Pollard, 3fc., for 
Chub, Carp, Roach, and Dace, 

For a day s angling, a quartern loaf is necessary ; 
the crust of which you will cut off, the crumb to be cvA 
in slices about two inches thick, aiidput into a pan or 
some deep vessel, and covered with water 3 when the 
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bread is quite soaked or saturated, squeeze it nearly 
dry, then add the braa and pollard by handfuls,^-equal 
quantities of each>*— «nd knead them together, similar 
to making bread, until the whole is nearly as stiff as 
clay : in making this ground-bait, it requires spme la- 
bour and time, but it wiU amply repay you for the trou- 
ble, as it is the best and cleanest ground-bait for Carp> 
Chub, Roach, and Dace. When I use it for Barbel, 
in the river Lea, I first break about a quarter of a 
pound of greaves with a hammer, almost to dust, and 
soak it well in water, then work it up with the bread, 
bran, q,nd poUard. In using this bait, you avoid the 
dirty use of clay, and can also prepare it before you 
leave home : it may be made by substituting barley- 
meal for the bran and poUard. This ground-bait should 
only be used in stiU water, or gentle eddies and streama, 
as, from its lightness, it would be carried away in a ra- 
pid stream, and, consequently, the Fish would soon 
disperse in pursuit of it. Parboiled Barley, made into 
small balls with treacle, is good ground-bait in still wa- 
ters for Carp and Tench. 

Ground-Bait made with Clay, Bran, and Gentles, for 

Chub, Roach, and Carp. 

Mix the bran and clay together in lumps, about the 
size of an apple 3 put a dozen or more gentles in the 
middle, and close the clay lightly over tliem, similar to 
making a dumpling : this ground-bait is very enticing 
to Carp, Roach, and Dace j it is particularly well cal- 
culated for beuting in & pond, a still hole, or gentibe 
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eddy^ because the clay lies at the bottom^ and soon 
separates 5 the gentles then gradually work out, which 
keeps the fish about the hook ; and they, doubtless, 
mistake your bait on it, for what may have escaped 
from the lump. Some put worms instead of gentles, 
leaving some part of the body outside the clay, which is 
likely to draw Perch, Bream, Eels, and Gudgeon, about 
the place so baited. 

Crround'Bait made with Clay and Greaves, for 

Barbel, 

According to the strength of the stream, proportion 
the size of the lumps or balls you cast into the water. 
In the river Thames, when fishing for Barbel in a punt, 
the balls must be as large as a turnip, or the current 
washes themfrom the place you intend enticing the Fish 
to : in the river Lea, pieces of half the size will do. 
To make this ground-bait, chop or break a pound of 
greaves into smaller pieces, and cover it with hot 
water 3 let it remain until it softens > pick out a sufficient 
quantity of the white pieces to bait your hook> and 
work up the remainder of the greaves and water> 
with clay, into lumps or balls : I always add bran to 
it. This is the best ground-bait for Barbel that is 
used ; it is a considerable time beforq it parts or dis-^ 
solveis, and keeps the Fish to the spot, who rout and 
push it about with their noses, and occasionally loosen 
small pieces of the greaves, of which they are im- 
moderately fond^ it is also an excellent bait for 
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Chtibv and large Dace; heavy Roacli will also, feed 
on greaves. 

Gentles and Womis used as Grounds Bait for Carp, 
Tench, Roach, Dace, Sfc. 

In ponds^ and in deep still holes> , and eddies in ri- 
vers, gentles may be thrown in by handfuls, to entice 
Fish 5 but it does not answer in a current or stream,, as 
they then float, and are carried away from the place you 
intend to angle in: every time you cast gentles in, 
if you mix them with damp bran and sand you will find 
it increase your success.— Note, as putting the hand 
among stinking carrion, or green gentles, is very disa- 
greeable, I use a large horn spoon for the purpose, such 
as described in page 3. 

If you intend using gentles alone for ground-bait, it 
will be necessary to take two or three quarts for a day*s 
fishing : gentles for this purpose are called carrion gen- 
tles, and are. sold at. most of the tackle shops in lion- 
don. Worms cut in pieces may be used with the same 
precaution, in respect to the stream, for groimd-bait 3 
if mixed with bran and clay into, balls, it, will be 
better. 

Malt well soaked in water, as weU as fresh grains 
mixed with blood, are good ground-bait for Carp, 
Tench, Roach, Bream, £els, &c. in ponds or still waters^ 
— iNote, the malt and grains must be quite fresh, for, if 
they are the least sour, the Fish will not come near them . 
You may bait your hook with soaked malt or wheat -, 
and, in some waters; it is a good bait for Roach, Breain> 
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and Chub. This eronnd-bait should be thrown in the 
oight before you intend to fish -, the same method 
should be observed when you ground-bait with worms : 
coarse ground-bait may be made with clay^ soaked 
greaves, and oatchaff. Some Anglers prefer this to 
any other^ for Barbel and Chub. 

Observations on Ground-Bait, 

It is chiefly by the judicious use of ground-bait, and 
fishing at a proper depth, that one Angler is more suc- 
' cessful than another, although fishing with the same 
baits, &c. and within a few yards of each other ; of 
this I am fully convinced by experience. Ground-bait 
should not be used the second day after it is made, as 
it will be sour 5 and the Fish will certainly avoid it, as 
every thing partaking of acidity is extremely offensive 
to the whole finny tribe. Further directions in the 
choice and use of ground-baits will be given when treat" 
ing on such Fish as require the aid of ground-bait, to 
bring and keep them about the place the Angler may 
have selected for his sport. 

To tie on Hooks, make Knots, mend Rods, and wax 

Silk, S^c, for the purpose. 

Although I do not recommend the novice in angling 
to attempt making his own rods, floats, or hooks, yet 
it is necessary he should be acquainted with the me- 
thod to tie or whip on a hook 3 to make proper knots 
for mending or making a line 3 also how to mend a 
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broken rod^ in case of accident^ when he is pursuing 
his sport 5 for which purpose^ take the following di- 
rections- 
First, To tie on a Hook. Hold the hook between^ 
the thumb and finger of your left hand, and whip round 
the shank, from the bend of the hook to the top, some 
fine silk waxed with shoemakers* wax ; then lay the 
• hair or gut on it, and whip it over very close with the 
waxed silk, from the top of the shank till you come 
opposite the point of the hook; then draw the silk 
through the loop, which is made by leaving it three 
turns slack, and cut off the spare silk. The knot used 
in making fishing lines is called a water knot, which 
is made by passing the ends twice over, and then draw- 
ing them tight ; this knot will never draw or slip. To 
h)ax the fine silk used in whipping or tying on hooks 
requires some care 3 therefore, take the following di- 
rections : — Get a piece of stout leather, such as the 
upper part of shoes or boots are made of, and lay some 
shoemakers' wax of the softest sort, smoothly on it ; 
then take three or four lengths of silk together, and 
draw them over the wax with one hand, keeping the 
thumb of the other hand lightly pressed on the silk, 
the waxed leather laying or resting on the finger of the 
same hand, until the whole is well coated with* wax ; 
then take each piece separately, and draw it briskly, be- 
tween a piece of soft or wash leather, by which friction 
every part of the silk will be equally waxed, and then 
fit for use. — ^Note, fine silk is not strong enough to be 
waxed singly 3 and it is a saving way, after having 
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waxed several lengths of silk together^ and separated 
them^ to fix every one singly with a pin to a cushion^ 
such as are made to screw on the edge of a work-table -, 
those cushions are to be bought at any toy-shop. Twine 
may be waxed in single threads, the same way as prac- 
tised by shoemakers or menders. 

How to use the Drag- Hooks, Clearing Ring, and 

Disgorger, 

. The drag is a piece of iron, with three or four stout 
wire hooks without barbs, (See Angling Apparatus^ 
Plate No. 3, Fig, 6,J placed back to back, to which is 
fastened a long packthread line j this is used to draw 
away weeds that a heavy Fish may have got himself 
or the line among, and also to recover any part of the 
tackle that may be entangled in weeds, or to drag in 
night-lines, cork-trimmers, &c. 

The clearing-line is made of several yards of strong 
small cord, to the end of which is fastened a heavy 
ring of lead or brass 3 (See Plate No. 3, of Angling 
Apparatus, Fig. GjJ if the hook should get fast to^a 
heavy weed, post, or any thing else, this ring is put 
over the rod, and suffered to go down to the hook ; 
hold the rod in your right hand, the top pointing down- 
wards, and the clearing line in your left, letting the ring 
fall on. the hook from what it may have stuck into 5 if 
not, hold the rod tight, and draw the line sideways, 
and break away 3 in this case, the Angler seldom loses 
more than a hook, if he acts as above directed 3 but. 
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without the assistance of a clearing ring> he frequently 
loses his float as well as hook and line^ and hreaks his 
top joint. The brass clearing rings are to be prefer- 
red^ because they are jointed^ and^ inconsequence^ can 
be used when the Angler has a winch on his rod^ in 
which case> the leaden ring could not be passed over 
the winch. These useful articles to the Angler are to 
be met with at the fishing-tackle shops. 

The disgorger is an instrument with a forked top, 
about six inches long> made of bone, iron, or brass : 
fSee Plate 3, of Angling Apparatus, Fig. 1 :J when the 
Fish has swallowed the hook, the forked end of the 
disgorger is thrust down upon it with one hand, while 
you hold the line tight with the other, which disengages 
the hook, and permits it to be easily drawn out. This 
is* the safest way to unhook a Fish that has gorged the 
bait, or got the hook fixed in its throat j because, by 
using violence with the thumb and finger, or disengag- 
ing it, you sometimes break a fine or smaU hook, either 
at the point, barb, or shank, which causes loss of time 
and much vexation in having another hook to put on, 
to plumb the depth again, &c. which is aU absolutely 
necessary to be done, or you may as weU give over 
fishing. Biit when the Fish is hooked through the lip, 
the Angler -has only to hold the Fish steadily in one 
hand, while, with the other, he carefully takes away the 
hook. — ^Note, when a large Fish has gorged your hook, 
and you are alone, the best way to act then is, first, to 
fix a small piece of stick from the upper jaw to the lower 
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to keep his mouth open> which enables you very easily^ 
with the aid of a disgorger, to remove the hook. 

Mending a broken Rod, 




If you should have the misfortune to break your rod^ 
while fishings repair it in the following manner : cut the 
broken ends with a slope (^See the cut J so that they may 
lay smooth and close together ; then bind them together 
with some strong silk or twine^ waxed with shoemakers* 
wax> or you may use wax-ends such as coblers mend 
shoes with ; begin to bind the fractured parts together, 
about two inches above the middle thereof, making the 
laps about a quarter of an inch apart, and continue so 
to bind two inches below the middle of the fracture ; 
then whip or bind back again to the part. at which you 
began 3 now bind or whip down again^ keeping the lap- 
pings close together, until you come within four or five 
turns of the two inches below the middle of the fracture ; 
now lay the fore-finger of your left-hand over the rod, 
('See the cut ;J then, with your right-hand, make four or 
five bows or hoops over the finger of your left-hand, 
with the silk, or whatever you are mending the rod with. 
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and pass the end of it between the under'-side of year 
left-hand finger and the rod fSee the cut;) now draw^ 
away, gradually, your left-hand finger, and, with your 
right-hand finger and thumb, take hold of the second 
from the top of the bows or hoops, and draw it tight, 
which will make the first bow or hoop lay close and 
secure over the broken rod -, then draw the third, which 
will secure the second, and so on till aU lays smooth 
and close to the last turn, to fasten and ^x which, take 
the end of the waxed silk or twine, which lays under 
the bows or hoops just described, and draw it upwards, 
till all lays smooth and tight 3 then cut ofif the spare part, 
and all will be fast and strong. This way of mending 
and fastening off, without tying, is called the hidden 
or invisible knot. If you mend a broken rod at home, 
spread a little softened shoemakers* wax on each slope 
of the broken rod, or glue them together, before you 
bind these sloping parts together, and it wiU increase 
the security of the broken parts 5 after which, varnish 
the whipping, ^nd lay them to dry, which will soon take 
place, if good drying varnish is used. Wh^n you 
have occasion to mend a small joint of a rod, then 
a bodkin or a disgorger should be lised, instead of 
the left-hand finger, because the bodkin or disgorger 
doth not require that the bow or hooped whipping 
should be so large as if passed over the finger, and, 
in consequence thereof, are, with less difficulty, drawn 
and confined to their proper places ; when the bodkin 
or disgorger is used, you pass the waxed silk or tvnne 
through the eye of either of those instruments, which 
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enables you to draw from under those bows or hoops 
before described. 

This is the best way I can describe or direct the An- 
gler how to repair a broken rod, wjiich I have illustra- 
ted by a cut 3 for, when at a distance from home, &c. 
he should be prepared to remedy such an accident. 

For further information I would recommend him to 
ask an experienced Angler, or his tackle maker, to shew 
him how to tie on a h0ok> to hair, gut, or gimp -, and 
how to mend a broken rod, which may be communicat- 
ed to him in much less time than I have consumed in 
writing on the subject. The facility with which the An- 
gler, who resides in the metropolis, can get his tackle 
fitted or repaired, makes him indifferent about the 
matter ; but those who cannot avail themselves of such 
assistance, should certainly make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the subject. 

Having concluded our directions in the choice of tac- 
kle, and how to put it together, to bait the hook, take 
or plumb the depth, to make various kinds of paste 
and ground-bait, &c. &c. ; we will now proceed to teach 
the Angler to apply such information successfully in 
angling, beginning with that part termed Bottom or 
Float Fishing, being the most ancient mode of angling, 
on record. 

In genial spring, beneath the qui\r'ring shade. 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand. Pope. 
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CHAP. VI. 

BOTTOM FISHING. 

THE PINK OR MINNOW. 

Minnows are very numerous in the Thames^ Lea, 
and New Rivers. They are very small Fish, and little 
valued by the Angler, excepting as bait for Trout, 
Perch, or Chub ; the Minnow bites very freely at a 
blood worm, a small piece of red worm, gentles, or 
paste — ^the tackle should be very light, and a No. 13 
hook, baited with a small worm, or rather say a piece of 
worm 5 they are taken all day, from March till winter, 
on the gravelly shallows or swims ; also at the mouth 
of ditches that fall into rivers, and at mill- tails : strike 
the moment you see a bite. 

REMARKS ON MINNOWS. 

In size, the Minnows are the smallest of the Carp spe- 
cies, and sieldom exceed three inches -, being a hand- 
some fish in shape and colour, when quite in season. 
The back is of a dark colour, the sides of a golden 
hue, much like the Tench, and the belly white ; some 
are spotted on the body with red spots, and Variegated 
with blue and yellow. Minnows di£fer a good deal 
in point of colour in different waters, and are generally 
called pinks, in the north, when they have red spots on 
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them.: They' spawn in' April. MMinnows^'do not' feed 
b' the night; fearing to -stir at that season^ as their 
great "enemies, the Trbiit and Perch, iare in search' of 
them in preferehcie to any other food :' neither does the 
Minnow love cold boisterous weather : at such time 
it^is losing time to ahg'le for them. They are said to 
eat well, if fried,- wheii made into cakes with crimibs of 
bread and eggs. • il / ' « ' ^ ^ 

i ' The Bleak orBley. •.■:'' ,^ 

* Bleak are found in the rivers Thames^ and Lea, and 
the New River, in immense numbers. They are a Jiand- 
some(Fish,.but do not grow to a large size, seldom ex-* 
ceedingtwo ounces in weight. They are a lively spor- 
tive Fish,' and easily taken with a small fly at the top 
of the water> by whipping or dapping, and with paste 
or gentles, at mid- water, or at the bottom. Angle for 
them with a light rod, single hair line, and small, quill 
flbat. They will bite all day from March till Winter, 
affording the young Angler sport and practice,- and may 
be caught in all parts of' the New River, from Sadler's 
Wells to Ware. A handful of road dust, or small grar 
vel, a few gentles, crumbs of bread, or chewed bread 
thrown in the water, where the stream does not run 
too quick, now and then for ground bait, will bVing the 
Bleak about your bait ; strike immediately you see a 
bite. 

f ' Remarks on Bleak, 
. The Bleak is. of the Carp specieis, and, in shape, a 
handsome formed Fish, with a bright green back and 
brilliant silvery scales on the sides, and ha$ a fine largQ 
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eye, altogether much like a fresh-caught Sprat : diey 
spawn about the middle of March^ but sooner recover 
themselves than any other Fish. The Bleak is not 
much prized at table^ from their small size^ and tasting 
somewhat bitter^ which happens^ however^ only in the 
Summer months. In Springs and the Autumn^ many 
persons who like small Fish fried, think the Bleak well 
tasted, and prefer them to Roach or Dace. In Sum^ 
mer. Bleak are sometimes much distressed by an in- 
sect caUed a hair worm ', they then swim on the sur- 
face of the water, being unable to descend -, and when 
in such condition, they are called, by fishermen. Mad, 
Bleak. 

A single gentle, put on a No. 12 or 13 hook, hair 
line, and very small float, and angling about a foot be^ 
low the surfiEu;e of the water, is the best way for kill- 
ing numerous small' Bleak : when you use a fly> let it 
be a live house-fly, which is more killing than artifi * 
cial flies : if artificial, a black gnat fly.« — ^Note, where 
Bleak are large, use a No. 11 hook, and fish at ther 
depth of two feet. 

Prussian or Crucian Carpi 

This Fish is not very common in England. By some 
persons it is supposed to be a cross breed, between the 
Carp and Roach, as it favours both in appearance, the 
scales being like Roach, and the head resembling the 
Carp 5 it is a poor bony Fish, the flesh soft and insi- 
pid : they seldom exceed a pound weight. They are 
very prolific, for which reason they are useful in ponds^ 
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as food for the Jack and Pike : large £els are also 
fond of them -, you may bait trimmers, night-lines, and 
hooks with the Crucians, to lay in ponds, moats, pifs 
oTicanals, with some success, when you cannot get 
Roach, Dace, or Gudgeon, but i never found them a 
good bait in a river. These Fish breed, and are very 
numerous, in many ponds round London 3 they begin 
to feed in April, and continue until Michaelmas. You 
may take them either with a blood worm, or a 
red worm, gentles, or paste, being a hungry bold- 
biting Fish, and they will take a bait at almost any 
time of the day : use a gut or horse-hair line, small 
quiU float, with a No. 10 or 11 hook, and fish at or near 
the bottom. Chewed bread is good ground-bait for 
Cracian or Prussian Carp : they wQl sometimes takethe 
bait on the surface of the water, or a few inches below, 
between, or just hanging over weeds. When you see or 
feel a bite, strike immediately. Angling for Crucian 
Carp is well adapted for the young Angler to practise 
himself with, preparatory to more noble game. 

Remarks on the Prussian or Cracian Carp. 

The Prussian or Crucian Carp, naturalists say, were 
introduced into this country about a hundred years 
since, from Prussia or the North of Germany, where 
they are very numerous. They ditfer very much from 
the common Carp, being much flatter and thinner in 
the body 5 their scales are also more of a silvery 
than a golden hue, and they want the barbs or wattles 
at the nose^ which all common Carp have 5 they breed, 
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and thrive wonderfully; in new-made pits; .from :Whence 
gravel has been dug, or in ponds with gravelly sides. or 
bottom, but seldom grow heavier than bnepoiiind. These 
Carp: will live a longtime in a glass bawl,, or glOjbe, and 
look very beautifiily many of thein having:double tails .: 
frequently. ch^rhge. the' water, which must be river or 
pond .water, for they soon die if put in hard spring 
water. . ' . . 

Loach, or Stone Loach. 

This is a very small Fish, having a round dark body, 
covered with very small scsdes, with six wattles or barbs 
at its mouth, and several teeth in its jaws : it seldom 
exceeds four or live inches in length, and, in colour* 
mouth, head, and fins, somewhat resembles the .Gud- 
geon. I have heard they are a delicious Fish when 
fried in batter, or with egg and crumbs of bread -, but 
there is some difficulty in catching a dish of them, being* 
scarce as well as small. The Stone Loach is an excel- 
lent, indeed a most killing bait for large E^s, When 
used on night-lines 5 they are generally to be found in 
small gravelly brooks and rivulets. — ^I have sometimes 
taken a few in the river Lea, in the shaUows, near.mill- 
tails : they lie at the bottom, routing the gravel, the 
same as Barbel. You may take them with, the tail" 
endbf a red worm, and a small hook, during the warm 
weather, with or without a float to your line, using a 
shot or two to, sink the bait. — Note, the Stone Loach is 
a killing bait for large Perch, if used alive, and, when 
dead, it is also a good bait for Eels on night-lines. ' . ; 
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The Prickleback, or Strickleback, 

Is the smallest of the finny tribe^ and is sometimes 
used as a bait in fishing for Perch : in this case^ you 
must cut oflF the prickly fin from the back. They are 
caught in all ditches round London^ as well as in most 
parts in the kingdom, with a small piece of worm, 
either with or without a hook : a small piece of worm, 
tied to a yard of thread, and that fastened to a stick, 
is sufficient for the purpose. The Prickleback, which 
receives its name from the sharp spines or prickles on 
its back, seldom grows to the length of two inches, and 
is short-lived, but is a very bold and voracious Fish, 
attacking Roach and Dace, twice its size, and destroy- 
ing very small Fish, and spawn of Fish. It breeds 
very fast, producing immense numbers; therefore, 
those who have Fish ponds should take great care the 
Prickleback gets not a habitation therein. Prickle- 
backs are frequently used, in Lincolnshire, for manure, 
being always very numerous in the fens 5 but, some- 
times, they become so numerous, as to make it neces- 
sary to separate and find new situations, which hap- 
pens once in eight years, upon an average 3 during 
which migration, part of the river Welland is almost 
choked with them, at which time they are collected 
in nets, sieves, baskets, &c., to the amount of cart 
loads, and spread on the land as manure, and, I am 
informed, ferdlize it extremely. Pricklebacks are 
also found in the sea. They are good food for poul- 
try, which are very fond of them. They produce the 
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same eflFect on fowls as Sprats, of which they are also 
▼ery fond — namely, increasing their fecundity and 
size. 



CHAP. VII. 




The Gudgeon., 

The Gudgeon is a firm wellr flavoured Fish, and much 
prized at the table, when large and fresh caught, 
especially before they cast their spawn : the rivers 
Thames and Lea boast of very fine and immense 
numbers of them.-r-They~are a bold -biting Fish, and 
afford much amusement to, the young Angler, by their 
being easily taken. Gudgeons will take a bait from 
March tiU October, at any time of the day. In the 
, Thames- they are generally fished- for in a boat, .with 
red worms for bait, a cane or hazel rod, gut or a. twist- 
ed, hair line, light cork or stout quill float, and No. lO 
hook 3 some put two. hooks on their line, one about 
a foot above the other. Writers, on the Natural His- 
tory of Fish say, that Gudgeons spawn two or three 
times in the year, but I believe, only once, and that 
happens at different periods, in different waters. . As; 
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'for instance,: Gudgeon arrive in the river Lea, and go 
a few miles.up.it, from the Thames, in the Spring, 
and spawn in May, but the native Gudgeons of the 
Leaido not spawn till after Midsummer/ which leads 
to the mistake above alluded to f however, be that 'as 
it. may, I know that Gudgeons are in the best state 
for the. table in the Spring, or from March and April 
to. May, fQr,;at this season, their chief 'food, is small 
worms, and. the spiawn of other ^Fish, which they find 
among the. small graVtclthey rout up, on the shallows; 
but,_as the weeds grow up, Gudgeons leave the. shal- 
low, after .spawning, and feed a good deal on the^veeds, 
which, makes their flesh less firm, and, in SumaKLei', 
their flesh is rather of a bitter taste, or else :tast^less ; 
they also thep,. generally, either burst or stink within 
a. few hours after thev are taken out of the .water, or 
during the carrying home, especially in extreme hdt 
weaJ^r. Though Gudgeons, in the hot Summer 
months, are a very indifferent Fish for the table, and 
not worth their carriage, yet, before/ their spawning 
in the Spring, they are (in my opinion) the. best sinall 
Fish, excepting the Smelt, that the fresh waters pro- 
duce. They should be cooked in the fryirigrpan im-; 
mediately, or- a few hours after they are caught, and 
without being scaled or opened; for, at this season, 
Gu^epns feed so clean, that . there is nothing in the 
stomachs to .offend; .therefore, they . require only 
wiping .v^ith a damp cloth, the samer as is usual with 
Sprats J .for, by opening and washing, you spoil them. 
Mauy.-lovers .of this Fifijiy who reside in orneari the 
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** . Ap Rsberies on Ae Biver 

MetropoUs, subscribe to ttt ^^^^^^. Angiiog 

I^, for the sole purpose of a .^ ^^^ 

for Gudgeon, ^bese Mg^;! 'fi., ^^^ ,,, ^U 

river Lea use ^f J^^X^a^cb pains to get a 

of the river, and also UUe ^^^ ^^^^^^ p^^ 

dish of these d««-^^^*;^.fi,w„g in this river at 

pare to commence ^^dg^^ ^^.^ flight cane 

the middle or latter end of M«c ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

«,d, a single hair line^t^i^c^P^^^^^^ Shot t^e 

a No. 10 or U, made of die m ^^ ^^ 

..e with smaU «f -' ^ ^^^ .^a^r, and strike 
inch only of the float appears a ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

immediately you perceive . ground 

begin fishing, it is --^^/X rake (an iron 
,,,eh you ^-d anghng - - ^^^^ ^^ ^, 

instrument so called, f^^*^*** ^^over various 

,Huslooseningthegravenys«id,^y^^^^^^^^^ 

smaU worms and msects, a ^^^^ 

aiately repair to the spo* ^^^^ t^^^ angUng for 
Perch, which are freq^^ently <:a«gb ^^ . ^ 

Gudgeons. The ^«*/^^^ter!telH,ttom is clean 
in gentle eddies and ^^-PJ'^^"*;^ ,i,feet deep, 
3ndgraveny,orsandy,andfn>m^^eeto^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 

and the stream or cnrrent «S J ^ ^^d let 
plumb the depth before you begm fi*«^S' 

Lbaited hoo. ^-*V"^ til^rocc^'-^y. 
fish leave off biting, ply Y^ur «^«' ^'g^^, Anglers 

try another ^^'^^^^^^^jX^^^^tL^ 

have two hooks on their Ime, when t.^ 

buti have found, in fishing with one, that 1 genea^ 
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•kill more in a days angling than those who use two, 

•besides having less trouble. Blood worms are the 

most killing bait in the Spring, but, 'towards*. the 

;end of the Summer, Gudgeons prefer' a red > worm, 

they will also take , gentles. — ^Note, when ' baiting 

'the.hook with' blood worms, put two on -the hook, 

in. doing 'which you .must be very careful not .to 

squeeze them, or they burst to pieces j when ybu: usp 

red i¥orm$, put only the half of one on your hook> and 

that should be the tail end of the worm .--If you are 

without a rake, very frequently cast in a handful of gr&- 

veLor road sand about where you are anglings which 

will keep the Gudgeons about the spot. — ^Further •nbte> 

when angling for Gudgeons with a whole or half a red 

worm, that you enter the point of your hook at the 

top or upper part of the worm, and carry it down very 

near to the end of the tail, leaving as little, as possi? 

ble loose, or they will nibble at thelbose piece instead 

of taking the whole in their mouths, in which case 

you may have plenty of bites but kill no Fish.-^Note^ 

in. Flanders, it is the general practice to angle for 

Gudgeons with a small piece of raw sheep's liver, for 

a. bait,: which Gudgeons take freely j and further note> 

when I speak- of anglihg in Flanders, I mean in the 

waters around, the city of Ghent. 

• .. • ••* 

Remarks on Gudgeons, 

The. Gudgeon is a handsome lively Fish, of the 
Carp species, the body long and covered with small 
scales,^ th^ back a dusky dark colour, the belly a dusky 
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wfaite> and somewhat of a purple hue, the dorsal or 
back fin and the tail are of a light brown^ waved or 
spotted with darker brown $ at the mouth hang two 
barbs or wattles, like those of the Carp. Gudgeons 
are seldom taken of more than eight or nine inches in 
length, or weighing more than four ounces : I have 
never heard of any being taken that weighed half a 
pound. 

The New River, and the Canal's near London, 
abound with Gudgeons, and they are also to be met 
with in most rivers in England, but are not so large 
in any that I have seen as those caught in the Hianies 
and Lea, nor are they so numerous. I have frequently 
taken fifty dozen in the course of a day's angling, in 
the river Thames, which number is very seldom teJcen 
in the river Lea, during a day s fishing 3 yet the Liea 
Angler has the best of Gudgeon fishing, because he 
may take them before they cast their spawn, whereas 
the Angler who fishes in the river Thames is prohi- 
bited bottom-fishing, from the first of March until the 
first of June, in all the water which is under the con- 
servance of the City of London, which extends some- 
what beyond Staines Bridge.— Note, the largest Gud- 
geons that are caught in the river Lea are those parts 
nearest London, when they are coming from the 
Thames into the Lea, to cast their spawn. The Gud- 
geon is a gregarious Fish, and may be seen, in Sum- 
mer, at the bottom of clear rivers, in herds of hun- 
dreds together j but they are very susceptible of cold, 
and retire as soon as the Winter commences, and lie 
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dose together in the wannest and deepest parts of the 
river;, from which they do not move until Spring. 
Daring the Winter^ they will very seldom take a bait. 
Gudgeons will live and breed in ponds that have dean^ 
gravelly bottoms^ especially if a small stream runs 
through theni. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The Perch. 
The bright-eyed Perch, with fins of Tynan dye. 

Thr Perch, when upwards of a pound weight, is f| 
noble looking Fish, and its flesh is reckoned firm and 
nutritious, being excelled by none of the fresh water 
tribe. Perch are a bold Fish ; and the small ones, es« 
pecially, generally take a bait immediately it is offered \ 
therefore, strong tackle may be used in angling for 
them, ^d the easiest way of fitting it is as foUowsi^ 
Put a cork float, on a gut, silk, or twisted hair line, and 
a No. 7 hook -, and use a tolerable strong top to your 
rod : bait with a weU scowered worm, either marsh 
hrandling, or the red. Early in Spring, I prefer putting 
two red worms on my hook, instead of one of the other 
kmd, especially when the water is very bright or shal^ 
low. Live Shrimps (or, if dead, and very fresh) are a 
killing bait for Perch, particularly in wet docks, where 
the tide flows strong in, which brings with it numerous 
Shrimps, on which every fish found in those places 
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will feed,! the flange Perfchespefeially.' »' Angle from the 
wharfing 'and shelvmg banks, and also about' the ships 
which, have laid some time in dock. Perch are also 
caught with a live Minnow, Stone Loach, small Bleak,' 
Dace, or Gudgeon, or a small live frog, hooked by the; 
lips or back ; but live Minnows and Shrimps are most 
to be depended upon for killing heavy Perch : use the 
same hook, line, and float as before directed. When 
fishing for Perch, especially in yivers, you should al- 
ways have a winch and running tackle on your rod 5 and 
hook on your bait-fish, same way as described in Chap. 
III. Part. II. for sometimes a Jack, Pike, Trout, or Chub, 
will take your bait -, then it is necessary to give line, 
or^the Fish. will break away^ from being too suddenly 
checked when going to their haunt : it is likewise' ne- 
cessary to give .them a few moments' timetQ^pouidh,' if 
you, suspect a heavy Fish 5 and 'as they often run a .con- 
siderable distance before they do this, without run- 
ning tackle you: certainly would break, or lose your 
Fish.; When you are fishing.where the Perch are all 
small, and you have a bite with a worm-bait, let hini 
run about the length of a yard or two, and then, strike 
smartly : place the float on the line so that the bait 
should swim or hang about a foot above the bottom: 
ofithe water. Some angle for Perch with two baited 
hooks on a line, one of them placed so as to hang or 
swim near the bottom of the water, the other to swim 
or hang at mid- water, which is a good way in the 
Spring months, for the water is then generally thick 
and high, and the Perch wiU.then swim* at all depths. 
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and also very often close iq-shore. I have killed se- 
veral Perch and Chub with a small frog hooked by the 
chaps^ but I have only used a frog for a bait when I 
could not procure live Minnows or Shrimps> as I by 
no means consider it equal to either of them^ as well 
as being troublesome subjects to travel with^ and to 
keep alive^ or to get a sufficient number of. Some 
Anglers^ when fishing for Ferch^ use two hooks to a 
live Bleak or Minnow^ one being tied about an inch 
above the other ; they then fix one to the bait's gills 
or lip, and the other under the back fin, but I prefer 
one hook to a bait, with a line fitted as follows : — 

When I fish for heavy Perch with a floated line, and 
bait with live Minnows or Shrimps, I fit it up in the 
following manner. The float should be a cork one, 
and of a tolerable large size -, the line of choice twist- 
ed gut from four to six yards long. The hooks I 
attach to the line are from one to three, and of si2e 

I 

No. 6. ', the bottom hook I tie to about nine or ten 
inches of twisted gut, then loop it to the hne abote 
this ; about eighteen inches higher up the line, I place 
another, which 1 tie to about three inches and a half 
of bristle ; if bristle cannot be got, I then use the 
strongest gut ; then take a leaden pellet, which is a 
piece of lead pipe with a hole through it, about half 
an inch long, and in circumference something larger 
than the stem of a tobacco-pipe, (these leaden pellets 
may be purchased at all the principal Fishing-Tackle 
Shops,) and make a small groove all round the middle 
of it J after which, put the other end of the bristle, to 
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whicli the hook is tied^ forming a loop> and whip 
the same very secure -, I now pass my line through the 
pellet down to within eighteen inches of the bottom 
hook 'j and in order to keep it from slipping up or 
down^ I place a small shot above and below it on the 
line^ and eighteen inches above this I place another 
hook tied on bristle, exactly in the same manner as 
just described, and my Perch line, with the addition 
of a float, is thus complete (unless a shot or two may^ 
be wanted to sink the float.) The reason I tie the 
hooks, which are placed high up the line, to a bristle 
is, that if tied to gut, it soon gets softened and limp 
in the water, and then hangs about and round the 
line, whereas the bristle remains hard, and projects 
or stands oijit from the line, and, when fixed to the 
pellets, with the movements of the live bait keeps 
twirling and. spinning around, but clear of the line, 
consequently more likely to be seen by the Perch, 
The Angler will take care, when placing the shot on 
the line, to prevent the pellet slipping up or down, 
that he so fixes them as not to prevent the pellet from 
revolving round the line, or he will destroy great part 
of the advantage I have experienced by this mode 
of fitting my tackle for Perch fishing over the cooimon 
method.— Some Anglers, when Perch fishing in very 
deep water, say from sixteen to twenty feet, use four 
or five hooks on a line, but I have always found three 
quite enough in the deepest water, and in shallower I 
sometimes use only one or two, because, though it is well 
known thePerch swim at all depths, yet 1 have, by many . 
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years' experience^ found that I kill two to one on the 
bottom hook to what I do with the hook tied the 
highest up the line 5 therefore I make it a rule so to 
place the floaty as to let my bottom hook nearly touch 
the ground, but^ ever and anon^ rise it and sink it^ and 
draw it a little to this side or that^ or nearer shore> 
&c. until I get a bite. In ponds and other still waters, 
when it is c^lm, if you throw in the water, occasion- 
ally, a few handfuls of loose sand or gravel, it will 
often move the Perch to feed j but when it is a mild 
breezy day, and if accompanied with light showers, 
the Perch are then on the rove, and will take a bait 
in good earnest 5 if there be neither wind nor rain, 
your only chance to find Perch on the feed, is to be 
after them early in the morning, and again towards 
night-fall or evening. 

When live Minnows, or any other small Fish, are 
used for baits, the Angler should frequently change 
t}ie water in the kettle, and take the bait out with a 
very small net, similar to those used in removing 
Gold and Silver Fish, only of a smaller mesh 3 or if 
it is made of coarse gauze, it will do, because, putting 
a hot hand in the kettle distresses and alatms the 
baits, and frequently is the cause of several of them 
dying, which is generally an irreparable loss for the 
day, therefore of the first consequence to provide 
i^ainst. — ^Note, if you put live Shrimp among damp 
sandy gravel, they will keep longer alive than if put in 
water -, and also remember, that by carrying Shrimps 
and damp sand in a wicker basket, they receive some 
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water is very bright 5 for> at such times, the float alarms 
the Fish (Perch and Trout especially,) and frightens 
them away j the only di£Perence between the two 
methods, is in having more line out, and casting the 
bait further from you, while roving, than in dipping. 
In Summer, during very warm weather, I have some- 
times had more sport by putting on my hook three or 
four gentles, than with worms, and drawing them 
along just below the surface of the water, especially 
in ponds and still waters 5 and I have found a grub, of 
a dusky white colour, to be a good bait for Perch iu 
ponds and stiU waters in the heat of Summer; and 
also an insect found in some running water, or ditches^ 
much like a small Shrimp -, some Anglers call it the 
fresh-water Shrimp : the grub I have alluded to is 
found sometimes when you are digging for worms, 
and also about the roots of cabbages, and under half- 
dried cow-dung in grass fields or on commons; this 
grub has no legs.— Note, Perch are also sometime^ 
angled for by roving or trolling with a live Fish or 
Frog for a bait, with tackle fitted for Trout Fishing, 
therefore a full description will be given of that mode 
of Angling, when treating on Trout Fishing. 
. Perch Angling commences in February, and continues 
till the cold weather or Winter comes on 5 for after No- 
vember, nay, sometimes, even in cold Octobers, the 
Angler had better desist from searching for Perch until 
the ensuing February. Dark windy weather, if not too 
. cold, or blowing a gale from South West, is best for 
Perch Fishing; they will then feed all day, but more 
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ficeely in the mornings and. especially about an hour, or 
two before dark in the evening. In the. middle of the 
day. Perch seldom move, after food, unless it is in docks 
or tide rivers during the flow and ebb, when Perch, as 
well as other Fish in such places, will feed at aU hours -, 
but in other waters, during warm weather, the Angler 
will seldom see Perch move until the day begins to 
decline ; then the quiet Fisher for Roach is often dis- 
turbed by Perch coming into his swim to feed, making 
the white Fish fly in every direction, spoiling his 
sport, &c. Now put in a baited hook for the intru- 
der, and you may, perchance, take him. 

Perch delight to lie about bridges, and mill-pools, 
m and near locks, about shipping, barges, and floats of 
timbers in navigable rivers and canals, and at the en- 
trance and in wet docks, also in deep and dark stUl 
holes, and in all bending and still parts of rivers, and 
in the back watej of mill-streams, as well as in deep 
gentle eddies^ in ponds about sluices and the mouth of 
outlets and flood-gates, on the gravel or sandy, parts 
of the pond, and near the sides where rushes grow. 
You need not wait long in a place 5 for if there are any 
Perch about, and they are inclined to feed, they will 
soon take the bait 5 and if you meet with several brace 
of them in a still hole, and they are well on the feed, 
with care, you may often take them all ; for, if not. dis- 
turbed or alarmed, by letting one fall off your hook, 
they will, one after the other, take the bait almost im- 
mediately it settles in the water. Give plenty of time 
when you have a bite, that the Fish may gorge before 
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you strike, for more Perch are lost by the Angler strik- 
ing too soon> when he perceives a bite, than by break- 
ing the tackle after they are fairly hooked 3 it is, there- 
fore> of the first consequence, that the Angler, when 
fishing for Perch where he has reason to think he 
shall meet with some heavy one, keep cool and col- 
lected when he perceives a bite, giving the Perch two 
or three moments* time to gorge the bait before he 
strikes, because he has then an opportunity of fixing 
the hook securely in the Perch's pouch or stomach, 
from which place it will never draw ; but if you strike 
too soon, that is while the baited hook is only in the 
mouth, (and you should bear in mind what a spacious 
mouth a large Perch has, and how likely it is you pull 
away the baited hook without touching any part of the 
said mouth,) and if you do fix the hook in the roof of 
or the side of the mouth, recollect how tender and 
brittle that part of the Perch is, and how frequently, by 
his plunging and struggling, the hook tears away from 
such a tender Of insecure hold, and when this does not 
occur, the hole which the hook has made soon becomes 
enlarged. While you are playing a heavy Perch, and 
if he then, unfortunately, gets round or among strong 
weeds, the line wiU become slack about the mouth of 
the Fish, and the hook comes or draws away from its 
hold. 

Perch abound most in deep, dark, and sluggish rivers, 
and in such rivers they are to be found in most parts 
thereof 5 but in Tivers> whose currents run strong and 
fast, search for Perch particularly in the bends and still 
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parts thereof, especially if such places are near a 
scower or sharp^ where white Fish are always to be 
met with. — ^Note> when angling in those bends or turn- 
ings of a river, or in still holes or places laying under 
the wind, it is proper to keep, continually, gently mov- 
ing or drawing your float a little to the right or left, 
or to lift it out of the water a few inches occasionally, 
and let it gently drop in again, as this way of acting 
frequently inclines Fish (Jacks and Perch especially) 
to seize the bait, fearing it is moving away from them, 
though they have seen the bait stationary, but not 
being much on the feed, would not take the trouble 
of moving for it, till it seemed likely to make its 
escape. When you have hooked a heavy Perch, play 
him until he is quite spent, before you attempt to land 
him, fearing he may be slightly hooked 5 by thus act- 
ing, the reader will see he not only secures a large 
Perch, but very probably may, by such care and skilful 
way of angling, fill his basket with them, and they -are 
a Fish worth all the troiible attending the /taking, 
either for the Anglers own table, or for making a pre- 
sent of : and also iiirther note, that when Perch are 
well on the feed, and vou should be distressed for baits, 
you may bait your hook with the eye of those you 
have taken, or the eye of any other Fish, and Perch 
will freely take it, and so will Smelts. — ^Note, some 
Anglers hook the Minnow through the upper part of 
the tail instead of the back fin or lip 5 when this is 
done, you must give the Fish more time to gorge, or 
you have little chance of securing him. 
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Remarks on Perch, Sfc, 

The Perch in shape is thick and broad, very high at 
the upper end of the bacl^ and as they grow larger 
they generally become much hog-backed 5 they have a 
fine eye, smdll head, and a very large mouthy teeth in 
their jaws, and also in their throat 5 the tail and belly 
fins are of a bright orange or vermillion colour. The 
large dorsal fin is very strong and spinous, which it 
erects when alarmed, especially if a Jack or Pike 
approaches, him, who generally retire if they find the 
Perch on his guard, and of a formidable size, though 
somewhat reluctant or leisurely. The back and upper 
part of the sides of Perch are of a dark green colour, 
some parts darker in waves or thick irregular stripes 
towards the belly, which is a yellowish white. The 
back and sides of Perch are covered so thick with 
small scales as to form as strong a covering almost 
as a coat of mail ', they spawn in March. Perch are 
gregarious, and, contrary to the nature of fresh-water 
Fish that swim in shoals, will sometimes attack and 
devour their own species 3 they are slow of growth, 
and seldom exceed' three or four pounds in weight : 
but Pennant writes, that an extraordinary large one 
was taken out of the Serpentine River, in Hyde 
Park, a few years since, which weighed nine pounds. 
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are gregarious^ and what Anglers term^ a leather- 
mouthed Fish. Barbel only breed and thrive in large 
tide-rivers. In the Thames and part of the river Liea 
there are many^ very fine and large : I knew of one 
taken at Shepperton^ weighing nineteen pounds ten 
ounces -, they are a very handsome Fish^ but their flesh 
is coarse^ and therefore considered but of little value 
for the table -, yet I am told^ by several persons^ that 
they eat very well, especially when baked, with veal 
stuffing in their belly, as do the smaller ones split and 
fried in batter, or with slices of pickled pork or bacon ; 
but the spawl^ of Barbel is not fit for food, as it gene- 
raUyacts as a. strong cathartic, and frequently as an 
emetic. The Barbel is prized for being a game Fish, 
affording excellent sport to the Angler, mixed with 
some labour and much anxiety : for when of a large 
size, they are exceedingly crafty, sulky, and strong, 
struggling a long time after they are hooked, often 
lying motionless at the bottom for some minutes, then 
nmning under banks, or shelves, into large beds of 
weeds, in fact, trying every possible way to get off the 
hook, or break your line, which they certainly will 
effect if you are deficient in skill, or your tackle is in 
any respect faulty. 

The proper Tackle and Baits described. 

Barbel are usually angled for on the river Thames in 
boats, called punts, with a stout rod, a winch and running' 
tackle, gut line, cork float, and No. 7 or 8 hook 5 likewise 
with the ledger line, which is fitted in the following 
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' manner': a short solid rod> a winch^ and about 30 yards; 
of strong running tackle, without a float, with hook 
No. 6 or 7 tied on twisted gut : some Anglers use a 
double hook of the size No. 10 5 and others use 2 single 
hooks, one hanging a foot above the other (further 
particulars on fitting ledger, when treating on Eel 
fishing) baited with a well scoweredlob, a large marsh 
worm^ or with greaves. About ten inches above the 
hook is placed a piece of flat lead, perforated, (sold at. 
the tackle shops) below which is fixed a large shot, 
to prevent the lead slipping down : fasten this ledger, 
wi^'a slip loop knot to the running line, the bait 
is then cast in and lies clear on the ground 3 (See 
Plate of Angling Apparatus, No, % fig: S.J — hold 
the top of your rod over the side of the boat, nearly . 
touching the water, till you feel & bite, keeping the 
line free 3 and when you feel the Fish pull, or tug, 
strike hard ; but most good Anglers prefer using a 
single gut line and a No. 9 or 10 hook, with a float, 
a light rod, a winch, and fine running line ; as 
killjiig a Barbel, with such tackle, affords much 
greater sport, and you also frequently catch large 
Boach and Dace whilst thus trying, for Barbel. When 
so angling for Barbel, the running line should be 
about twenty yards long, of fine platted silk, which 
is preferable to silk and hair, or twisted silk or Injdia 
twist, because it is stronger, when of the sam^ ^ize, 
and not so liable to kink or tangle. 

In the river Lea, t|iey generally fish with much finer 
tackle 5 ike rod being either of bamboo or can$, with a 

G 
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light Stiff top^ a small wmch^ runming tackle of fine plat^ 

ted silk line^ fine gut line^ quill float and No. 9 or t^O 

liook : when a No. 10 hook is used, they are generaUy 

those of a thicker substance than the usual kind, and are 

seldom used by experienced Anglers for any other por-* 

pose than Barbel fishing -, those stout hooks are kept at 

the principal tackle shops in London. The reason these 

sort and small sized hooks are preferred in Barbel fiish- 

ing is, that in fine weather and bright water they are 

very shy in biting, and, therefore, require the finest tackle 

and smallest hook to beguile them : besides, the Barbel 

has but a small mouthy and that so placed as to make it 

somewhat difficult to take quickly a large bait ; aad as 

the chaps of Barbel are of such a strong leather sub^ 

stance, the smallest hook, if strong, will hold the largest 

of them, which the experienced Angler knows, beoaase 

he is obliged to cut out the hook after having killed a 

Barbel : baits — red worms, gentles, and greaves. The 

bait must always touch, and, in strong streams or thick 

water, drag two or three inches on the ground 3 keep 

the t<^ of your rod always over the float, and do not let 

the line touch the water 3 I mean that part of the line 

between the top of the rod and the float, which should 

be about two.feet, for, if longer, it bags, and hangs in the 

water, and "prevents your hitting a very qwck bHe or 

pilll down 3 this method shoidd be followed in angling 

in streams for all'kinds of Fish. Greaves are certainly 

the most killing bait 3 but,Avhen I fish for Barbel, I 

always take the three baits with me> aitemotely putting 

wonns or genliks^ or greaves and a worm> on the hook 
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togetker^ as diey flometisiies want much enticing* 
Never omit trying a worm in a wet or dark muggy 
evening: they wHl frequently take red worms all day 
IB the Autumn^ and idso in the Spring, till June. When 
tke Water is coloured or thicks put two red wonns on 
the hook in the following manner : enter the point of 
your hook in the first worm> near the head, and draw it 
up the shank ; then eater the other near the tail, and 
carry the point downwards ; then draw the first down> 
to cover the whole bend of the hook, and cast in. 
Some Anglers bring the tail of the worm to the point of 
the hook, thinking the worm appears more tempting by 
being so placed. I believe one way answers as well as 
tile other. Barbel may also be taken in the tumbling 
bays, and at the tail of mills in this river, (the Lea) 
with the ledger line, which the Angler manages while 
standing on the shore, instead of fishing from a punt, as 
in the Thames. In Flanders, Barbel will not take 
greaves or gentles, but will bite freely at a piece of 
half-boUed potatoe. 

How to act when you see a bite, and have hooked a 

Barbel, 

The Barbel bites very sharp, and puUs the float 
down very suddenly, therefore you must strike imme- 
(fiately you perceive it : raise the top of your rod a 
little, and permit him to run some ccmsiderable 
distance, before you attempt to turn or check iiim 3 
then endeavour to keep your fish away from the shelves 
under, the bank, and from heavy beds of weeds ; take 
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bim from the current into deep and still water ad soon 
as possible, and play him till he has quite lost, his 
strength^ before you attempt to land him> which will 
sometimes occupy near half an hour^ if a very heavy 
Fish^ and you are fishing with a gut line and floaty and 
small hook : but be not afraid, thoiigh your hook is 
smaU 3 for, when &irly fixed in his strong fleshy lips, it 
will never draw. This makes Barbel fishing so plea- 
sant to a good Angler, when angling with such fine 
tackle as above described/ and killing a game Fish 
under the point of his rod. 

Before you begin to angle for Barbel, throw in 
plenty of ground-bait, (you can hardly give them t€K> 
much,) and continue to do so frequently, while fishing 
for them. The best ground-bait is made with soak- 
ed greaves, bran, and clay mixed together, as directed 
in page 26. A large quantity of worms, chopped 
into pieces, mixed with clay and bran, are likewise a 
good and very enticing ground-bait, especially if 
thrown in the night before. 

The jseasons tofahfor Barbel, and where. 

The Barbel feed from March till November, all the 
day, but best in the morning and evening : indeed, the" 
chance of success increases with the coming night. 
They wiH even bite all night, and will feed very freely 
after rain, when the water is thickened a little. 

Barbel are frequently caught foul, that is, hooked 
by some part of the body instead of the mouth, with- 
out their biting 5 for when they are swimming or 
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floating about the ground-bait^ &e., their fins^ body^ 
or tail> often strike against the lower part of the 
Angler's line or hook, which moves the float like a 
bite 3 the Angler^ supposing it to be so^ strikes^ and 
generally hooks the fish. The chance of this way 
of taking Barbel is increased by putting two hooks on 
the line, about eight, ten, or twelve inches api^rt, 
especially when the water is thick, and during the 
uigfat. 

Remarks on the Nature, Colour, 8tc., of Barbel. 

The Barbel spawn in April or May, and are in sea-* 
son about a month after. They delight to lie in deeps> 
in eddies, and near large beds of weeds, and under 
light waving weeds on the sharps, in warm weather j 
and also at the end of scowers in mill-pools> or mill- 
streams, the tails of mills, and under banks, routing 
up the gravel or sand with their nosesj like pigs -, 
feeding on small worms, and the little Water-snail, 
fresh-water Shrimp or Periwinkle, which they find 
there. A fresh Water-snail, when taken out of the 
shell, is a good bait, when ledger fishing, for Barbel. 

Barbel have an oblong head, sharp, cunning pig 
eyes, and fotu- fleshy wattels about the mouth -, the 
back is of an olive-brownish colour, the belly white 
silvery ^ the scales all over the body are placed in the 
most exact order, the mouth -is under^hung, and the 
lips consist of a fleshy substance, which they can pro- 
trude or contract at pleasure > the body is long, thick, 
and full ; the fins, a pale red colour, the tail is forked, 
the upper point being curiously curved^ sharp pointed, 

o 2 
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and very strong ^ with this sharp-pointed ray the Bar- 
bel is enabled to defend itself^ break the Angler* s 
tackle^ 8cc. The back^ or dorsal fin has also a sharp 
strong ray, which, doubtless, the Fish uses for its pro- 
tection. The Barbel, when well grown and in sea- 
son, I think, is a very handsome, noble looking Fish. 

Very large Barbel are taken in the river Lea, ail the 
way from Ifackney Marshes as far up this river as ' 
Waltham^abbey, particularly in the subscription water 
at Bleak-hall, Edmonton, formerly called Cook's 
ferry, and at Shury*s water, called Flander's Weir, 
and so on to Waltham-abbey. Barbel are very rarely 
taken as high up as Broxbourn and Hoddesdon, on the 
Lea. In the river Thames, as far as the City of fxyn- 
don claims the right of Fishery, the heaviest are 
taken at Staines, Chertsey-bridge, Shepperton, Wal- 
ton« and Hampton-deeps. They are also taken at 
Thames Ditton, Kingston, Twickenham, and Rich- 
mond 3 but seldcun so large as at the first-mentioned 
places. Barbel are also' numerous in Germany, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Barbel grow to very large size in the river Thames. 
I knew of one, in' Hampton-deeps, in the year 1816^ 
which had been hooked by several Anglers, but al- 
ways broke their tackle. The boatmen, at Hampton, 
thought this must weigh near thirty pounds, and 
from it$ bold and piratical practices, they named him. 
" Paul Jones.*' The largest in the river Lea, that I 
know of, was taken at Mr. Basset's Mills, Seward- 
Sitone, lyeighing eighteen pounds. 
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angling for or kflling one -, I generally make it a 
practice, after having killed a brace or two of Chub, 
in a hole or swim, to move to another place, the haunt 
of Chub, and to a third j then returning to the first, 
and so on : those, who follow such a plan, will be re- 
warded for the extra trouble they may have takfen. 

When angling for Chub, where you have reason to 
expect heavy Fish, and the water is clear of trees, 
heavy weeds, &c., use such a rod, winch, and running 
/tackle, as recommended for Barbel fishing in the 
river Lea, and single gutrline, .rquill float, «.nd hook^ 
No. 8 or 9. Strike the moment you perceive a bite, 
and give aplenty of line to let him run freely, for the 
Chub, immediately . it is hooked, generally runs furi- 
ously to some heavy weed, or to the middle, or oppo- 
site side of the river or pool, without stopping 5 there- 
fore it is necessary to give plenty of line, otherwise 
your Fish will break away in the first instance, which 
they generally do when you hook a heavy one, and 
are without a winch,, or the winch locked. Chub are 
not so game a fish as the Barbel, for, after his first or 
second eflFort, in running, and a few plunges, you may 
venture to look at him, and, soon after, bring him to 
the shore or landing net j but if you are fishing for Chub 
between the stumps, roots, or close to the branches of 
willows, &c., which frequently hang over and touch, 
or grow under the water, places where Chub love to 
lay, especially in cold weather, you should use a 
stronger line, of a manageable length, without a winch, 
and the moment you strike a fish, at all hazards, hol4 
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against its getting among those roots^ branches^. &c. 
or he will surely get off, and generally break your 
line. The Angler may &9h in such places as tjie above 
with a rod and Une, without a float, if he think proper, 
in the following way 5 put a few shot on the line, about 
ten inches above the hook, which will be enough to 
sink the bait) drop in the baited hook among or be- 
tween the branches or roots, suffer it to sink to . the 
bottom, then draw it gently up near the surface, so 
continue to act till you feel a bite, then strike smart, 
and get your Fish ashore quick as you can 5 this way 
of angling is called ^' sink and draw.'* 

The baits for Chub are greaves, gentles, paste, red 
worms, bullock's brains, and pith from the back bone. 
You may, occasionally, take heavy Chub with a lob- 
wonu> either laid as a peg-line, at night time, or with a 
ledger in the day — see mght lines and ledger Imesfor Eels. 
--Chub are also sometimes taken with a Roach ^r 
Gudgeon, when troUingfor Jack. Trolling or angling 
with a live Minnow or a small frog is also often suc- 
cessfully practised, particularly in the latter end of 
Spring, by which method many large Chub are taken. 
(Troll the same as for Trout, which see,) During 
April and May, red worms are a good bait ; two should 
be put on the hook, the same as for* Barbel -, for the 
Chub loves a large bait. In the Summer months, 
gentles and greaves 5 during Summer and Autumn, 
greaves only are th^ best bait ; during Winter and in 
March, bullock's brains and pith is a killing bait. To 
bait with bullock's brains and pith, observe the fol- 
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lowing rules : — ^take wme pith of the back-boM of 
an ox, and cut it into small pieces^ nearly the size of 
a cherry, to bait the hodc. The bullock's brains are 
to be chewed, and spit out of your mouth into the 
water, as ground-bait to entice the Chub. Flumb the 
depth, and fish close to the bottom 3 you may kiH 
scHne at mid-water or a little lower, but more at 
bottom 5 this method is practised during the Winter, 
when Chub retire to deep still holes, where you must 
angle for them, and fear not taking very heavy Fisfa^ 
for, at this season. Chub are immoderately fond of the 
above bait. — ^Note, chewing and spitting out the 
brains into the water for ground-bait, is called blowing 
of brains; but as many Anglers feel great objection or 
antipathy to the chewing of raw brains, when that is 
the case, they should prepare them as follows : take 
as many bullock's, cow's, calf's, or sheep's brains as 
will nearly fill a quart pan, cut them into small pieces 
with a pair of scissars (and if you then pound them 
in a mortar, afterwards, it will be better); now mix the 
brains carefully with bran and some house sand, and 
cast it in the water, in small quantities, and repeat it 
occasionally while you are angling. 

If this bait is not to be procured, use the whitest 
greaves you can get, or paste made of bread, cheese, 
honey, &c. (see page 16) which is the next in value 
for killing. Before you begin to angle for Chub, throw 
in plenty of ground-bait, and, frequently, v«rhile you 
are fishing, of the same sort as used for Barbel, or 
made with soaked bread, pollard, and bran, worked 
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tog!ether> but keep as miicli o«tt of sight as yon can : 
they bite dnriiig the whole day/ but best in the morn^ 
ng and evening, in Smnattier until quite dark, and aH 
night. Fish as near the middle of the stream as you 
can in the Spring months, and also on the s&allows 
Had scowers, but in the Winter, in deep holes : let 
Ite bait drag two or three inches on the ground. 
I^m Michaelmas tiU May is the season for catching 
Qmh by bottom fishing : May, June, Jtily, and August 
are the best months for angMng with fiies, moth«j 
bees, &C., at the top of the water. Chub will also 
tak^ a black sna^ in some waters early in the mom*^ 
ing axud late at evening, when it is used as follows t 
take a bhtck snail and cut through the skin at thf 
heily, which is white inside, and so fix it on a No. 5 
hook as to shew the white part, and dap therewith 
same as directed with bees, &c., in that part of the 
work termed Fly Fishing. In Flanders, the inside of 
a red cherry i^ found the m6st killing bait for Chub. 

Chub never thrive well in pqpds or canals, but in* 
crease and delight much in deep holes, scowers, ^m- 
hMng-bays, at the tail of mills, &c. in rivers, and will 
gi^w to the weight of nine pounds and upwards- in 
the Autumn and cold weather^ they keep close in deep 
^rk holes, or in the slieWes under banks, and in holes 
that are shaded and secured by the roots of large wil-* 
tew and alder trees, and bushes whose branches haiig 
close to or in the water. The river Lea is famous for 
ha^ Chub, from Twnple-mffls and Lea-bridge, all 
thewaytoHoddesdon and Ware. The Chub will feed 
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all the year, and occasionally take your live or dead 
bait when you are trolling for Jack ; and, while alive, 
they will continue to harbour in the same hole -, so 
true is the old saying among- Anglers, " Once a Chub- 
hole, always a Chub-hole'' 

Although th6 Chub is not much prized for the table*, 
they are a very bold handsome-looking Fish in form 
and colour, until they attain the weight of three or 
four pounds ) afterwards, as they increase in' size, 
they diminish in the symmetry of their shape, par- 
ticularly by the enlargement of the head, and the 
enormous width of the mouth. When quite in season, 
and from two to four pounds in weight, they greatly 
resemble the Carp, (for which they are often taken,) 
except the back fin, but they are rather longer in the 
body, and their scales are also larger and of a lighter 
colour 5 indeed, when small, their sc&les are so white 
that they are often mistaken, by the supei^eial Angler,< 
for large Dace 5 but the greatest di£Perence between 
large Dace and small Chub is, that the upper part of 
the dorsal fin and the end of the tail of Chub are of 
a dark purple, (see the engraving \) the tail is also less 
forked than the Dace, and the mouth and head larger, 
and of a bluff or round shape. They generally spawn 
in the beginning of May, and deposit it in the sand 
or gravel on the sharps and scowers, which points 
out to the observing Angler where to fish for them 
in the Spring. Chub eat better while full than after 
they have spawned : the spawn fried with the Fish 
at this season will b^ found very palatable, and per^ 
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ftctly faarmlesB : when stewed in the Mine manner ae 
Carp, they are far from indifferent food, especially 
during Winter and Spring. 



CHAP. X. 



Tht Roach. 

Unwar; Roach the saadj bottom choose. 

Roach are very numerous in most rivers in England, 
and by some writers they are considered a silly Fish, 
and easily to be taken ; but it requires much skill and 
practice, with a quick eye, fine tackle, and a steady 
hand, before any one cau pretend to the character 
of s good Roach Angled. 1 will admit that in ponds, 
where tliey are half-starved. Roach are easily taken. 
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aiid also small ones in rivers: at such tioies and 
seasons they ma,y be taken with almost any kind 
of tackle or barts ; but pond Rqach-fishing affords 
little sport to the true and general-informed Angler^ 
and little more does taking those smaU ones on the 
shallows in rivers : but the taking thirty pounds 
weight or more of Roach, from 6 or 8 ounces to a 
pound or upwards each Fish, out of a stream from 
6 to 10 feet deep, with a very light' rod, single hair 
line, and No. 10 or 11 hook, in a day s angling, (which 
is frequently done by the London Anglers,) affords as 
much amusement to some as any other mode of fish- 
ing ', indeed, I am acquainted with many Anglers who 
seldom Wet a line but for Roach, preferring it to every 
other kind of fishing. 

To take heavy Roach (and those only are worth 
taking) like an artist, you must use a light cane rod, 
from eighteen to near twenty feet long, with a fine 
light stiff top, a single hair-line, a tip-capped floati 
and No. 10 or 11 hook 3 choose them very short in the 
shank, as Roach* s mouths are very small : observe, 
when so fishing, that the line which is above the float, 
and is fastened to the top of the rod, must not be more 
than twelve or eighteen inches, or ypu will not fait 
& fine bite, from the line being too long, and hanging 
. slack oiithe water 5 the line should be so shotted wi^ 
very small shot, that not much ;iiQre than,^ eighth of 
an inch of the float appears above ti^e water ; fqr Roach 
. firequently (and very often the heaviest of them) bit^ 
.90 fine or gently^ that, withputjattfsiading to the above 
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nicetiefl m mdjustii^ yonr Mn^ yoit wiU lose the cliaiice 
of two bites oat of tkree. In angHng for Roach, a 
sittiBg postare is to be ]M*eferred, afs, by that means, 
yoa are more oat of their sight : always keep the top 
ofyoor rod up over the float, and so high that none 
of the line above the float lies on or touches the water 5 
apd when you see the least movement of the float, 
either by its' being pulled down or thrown a little up, 
stnke quick but lightly, (the motion coming firom 
yc^' wrist, not from the arm) > for if the jerk is too 
vblent, you will break the line, which need not be ha- 
zarded^ as the least jerk hooks those tender-mouthed 
Fish. If you have hit or hooked a Fish, raise the 
top of your rod, keeping him as much under the top 
as you can, and the butt downwards, nearly touching 
the ground, and by thus playing him under the point 
of your rod, he will soon be yonr own. In this fine 
fishing, it is best to take with you a landing net, par- 
ticularly if you fish off a high bank or wharfing, or 
you win hazard breaking the line or.hook in weigh- 
ing the Fish out. Roach may be taken with larger 
hooks and stronger tackle than that which I have 
described ; but they who fish finest will succeed best, 
besides the pleasure the Angler feels while killing a 
Fish with the elasticity of a hair line, and light pliant 
rod. Those who object to single hair lines, because 
they will occasionally break, and cause trouble and 
deiay while at their sport, must use the finest single' 
gut they can procure, wMch are> certainly, less liable 
to bredik^ and fit them with fioat hook, &c., as de- 
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scribed with single liair : some Angler s make tlieiir 
Roach lines half single hair/ and half two hairs twiB^ 
ed/or as much single hcdr from the hocdc as will near- 
ly' reach to the floaty bedatise^ in case. the line breaks, 
the single hair will go first $ and> in that case, having 
the float on the twisted, you save it : this way of 
fitting up hail* lines is superipr'.to any:other, Jn iny 
opinion. 

The best bait for Roach> in still waters and gentle 
streams, is paste made of second-day s baked white 
bread (the crumb) slightly dipped in water, which 
mui^t be immediately squeezed out again 5 then pl^e 
it in the palm of your left; • hand, and knead At with 
the thumb and finger of your rights for ten miiiutes, 
or until of a proper consistence ^ or the crumb of new 
bread without wetting. Roach will take this paste the 
whole year round} and, by adding a little vennillion 
or red ochre, it will be of a pale pink or salmon colour, 
which they sometimes prefer '3 in Summer, they wiU 
also take gentles y and in the Spring, cads ; in Wmter 
and Autiunn, baked and parboiled wheat, and smitU 
marsh brandlings, blood and red worms, and also 
greaves 3 but paste is the most kilUng bait for large 
Hoach. Put a piece on the hook about the size of a 
marrow-fat pea, and before you begin to angle, plumb 
the depth accurately, in the way directed in page 17> 
and, let your bait gently touch or drift along the. 
bottom of the river. -^Note, always make it a rule,, 
when angling for Roach, Barbel, Chub, and other 
Fish that require groimd-baiting, to. let your line re-. 
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nMiin with the plummet attached to it^ in the water> 
while you are preparing and casting in ground*bait> 
by which means the line gets stretched and 8oftaied> 
and^ consequently^ less likely to breaks which gut 
and hair frequently do^ when dry and stiff $ and al80> 
oc^^asionally^ while fishings dip the line above the' 
float in the water for the same reason^ especially in^ 
hot dry weather. 

Daring very warm weather^ Roach occasionally 
swim near the surface of the water> and will then 
sometimes take the bait at mid-water^ or a house-ily> 
better than at bottom ; but this does not often occur, 
therefore always begin to fish with the bait slightly 
dragging or touching the bottom. After trying this 
way without success, you then may angle at mid- 
water 3 and you may also fish at various depths when 
angling in a tide*river, during the tide is making, 
and until high^water. And further note, when an- 
gling in rivers and streams, especially for Roach, 
make choice of a irwim that is shoal at the end of it, 
because, as the ground-bait separates, it drifts down 
the stream, and will lodge there, and keep the Fish 
from going further 5 and the baited hook, will also 
touch the bottom aU the way : but if the end of a 
swim is deeper than the top or beginning, your baited 
hook will not then be at a proper depth as it proceeds, 
which is nuiterial, as Roach, Chub, and Dace gene- 
rally bite at the end of the swim, especially if the water 
is shallow or bright. 

When Roaich-fishing, you should occasionally take 

h2 
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the depth again> particularly if the Fish leave. o£F 
feedings which they ivill do if you. have lost the proper 
depth : this happens in rivers^ from the water rising 
or falling firom tides> opening locks^ niills^ &c. > sad 
sometimes from the line drawing through the ci^s 
of the float. Ground-bait plentifully before you begin $ 
or if the place be baited over night it is better^ with- 
small balls of the ground-bait, as described in • page 
95 : and also while angling, cast in that or chewed 
bread frequently, close to the float. When angling 
for Roach in a still hole> or gentle stream or eddy, 
nothing is so good for ground-bait as chewed breads 
or bread and bran made into small peUets,. and thrown 
gently in by 6 or 8 pieces . together, close about the 
place your float and baited hook moves in. . During 
July and August, Roach may be taken in the foUow- 
ing manner with an ant-fly or a house-fly^ an^ also 
a cadi and sometimes with a gentle put on a No.. 11 
hook, and single hair-line to a fine rod : put one small 
shot on about four inches above the hook> to t sink 
the bait, then draw the baited hook gently or- slowly 
ujp to the surface of the water, and so continue tiH 
you feel a bite 3 the Roach generally take the bait-as 
it approaches the top. When fishing this way> - try 
round piles, bridges, flood-gates, and deep still holes* 
where bushes and trees g^w over the water. > I have 
found a Wasp gentle a. killing bait in some waters, 
but not so in ail : this bait is also.difiicult to procure. 
For further account of Wasp gentles, see the Appendix, 
when treating on cads, worms, &c. In Flanders> half- 
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boiled potatoes, or paste are thfe only baits used - for 
Boocb^ as they will not touch a gentle or greaves in 
that, country. 

Roach breed and thrive in canals^ ponds^ and lakes, 
but best in rivers : in rivers, they are found on the 
shallows and scowers during Spring, and among weeds 
in Summer ; in eddies and in deep holes, during Win* 
ter: also about bridges, piles^ and locks, in ponds 3 
search for them. near flood-gates, sluices, and at the 
Bdouth of stifeams that run in and out of a pond, and 
also about those parts where the bottom is clean, 
gravelly, or sandy. , They bite, aU the year, in rivers, 
but . best late in the evening, in hot weather 3 in 
ponds, docks, and stiU waters during Summer only, or 
say from April to October. 

' The Roach is a species of Carp, with teeth at the 
entrance of the. throat, and, when in season, is a very 
handsome Fish : they are in season from September 
until March, at which times their scales are 'large 
and lie very smooth, and are of a dark green or bluish 
hue on the back ; nearer the belly a bright silver co- 
lour ; they have a fine eye, and the fins are a bright 
^d 'y the tail is of a dusky red, somewhat mixed with 
light purple hue 5 they spawn about the middle of 
ly J but in forward Summers, or after mild Winters, 
bey wiU cast their spawn in the latter end of April. 
Tor some weeks after, they are very sickly 5 their scales 
[are nearly as rough as oyster-sheUs, and they are 
altogether unfit for food, if caught -, but at this time 
Roach are not much disposed to take a bait, for they 
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then keep among and fe^d on weeds. Towards the 
latter end of July they begin to improve in hesdth^ 
and wiU more freely take a bait -, but they will do 
so much better some weeks later in the season, after 
leaving the weeds on which they have fed (which 
begin to turn sour in September), and getting into 
deep water. Roach seldom exceed two pounds in 
weight, though I have known some taken weighing 
more than three pounds, but such heavy Roaoh are 
not citen met with. In the East and West^IndiK 
Docks, at Blackwall, Roach and Dace thrive welly 
and are of a superior size, flavour, and fatness, which 
I consider principally to arise from their feeding on 
Shrimps ; with which bait, when I have been fishing 
for Perch, I have taken many heavy Roach and 
Dace.-^Note, when large Roach are scored across the 
sides, and broiled with the scales on, they are con- 
sidered by many as a well-flavoured Fish, especially 
in the Autumn and Winter seasons. 
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red worm : strike smartly the moment you perceive a 
bite>andactas directed in killingRoach. Much amuse* 
ment may be had by whipping for Dace, with two or 
three artificial flies on a line^ and also with gentles^ 
particularly in the evening. Dace may also be taken 
this way by moon-light. The best places for this 
mode of angling are the sharps and rippling shallows 
at miill-tails and streams. — See, further, ontohippmgfor 
Dace in Fly-Eshing. 

When you angle in a place more likely for Dace 
than Bx>ach^ which is ii^ rapid currents^ sharps^ 
scowers, and strong streams and eddies, especially 
near mill-tails, and also in strong currents, and ed- 
dies at the meeting of two stream, you may then 
use a hook^ one or two sizes larger than for Roach> 
and a fine gut line, particularly if you bait with' a red 
worm, which Dace are very fond of dtiring Spring^ 
and Autumn. In Summer, angle with two gentles on 
your hook, or a small piece of greaves and a gentle' 
on the point of your hook: greaves make the best 
bait for large Dace, especially in a wet, gloomy day 
towards the end of the Summer and Autumn. Lfet 
your bait drag on the bottom, and strike the moment 
you see a bite.— -Note, when you intend, fishing for' 
Dace with greaves, ground-bait plentifolly with 
greaves> bran, and clay. (See directions on ground^ 
haxt.) In fishing for Dace without a float on your^ 
line, put a few small shot about nine inches above 
the hook, to keep the bait on the ground 5 stand op. 
the strepon^ and let your baited hodk run down it, (say 
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tweaty yards <^ more,) and when you feel a bite> 
strike sharp -, this mode of angling is called tripping, 
or tripping a bait. 

The Dace is a river Fish, and will not thrive in 
ponds or still waters. They do not bite much later 
m the season than October, for they then retire, like 
Barbel, to deep waters until Spring 3 but you may 
begin to fish for them in March. If the swim you 
are fishing in contain Roach as well as Dace, the 
Dace will then take paste as free as the Roach -, in 
such case, ground-bait same as when Roach fishing 3 
but when you intend devoting a whole day to Dace 
fishing, you will kill more fish by angling in three or 
more different swims or holes, (say two or three 
hours at each place,) than continuing at one spot : at 
such times, ground-bait with bran, greaves, and clay. 

Remarks on Dace, 

The Dare or Dace are gregarious and lively Fish, 
but , never attain to great size, seldom, I believe, 
weighing a pound. They are of the Carp species, 
and generally cast their spawn early in April ; pre- 
vious to which time, they come on the gravelly shal- 
lows in great numbers, and rub themselves on the 
gravel, where they remain, feeding on small worms, 
&c. ^til they have deposited th^ir spawn^ which 
they dp aa^ong the loose light gravel. Dace will at 
Uu8 eeason take a red wonn freely 3 and as the water, 
earjy in ^{Nri^g, is generally somewhat thick, ttojfx 
fecemt floods and rains, it wiU allow the An^er to 
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use tolerably strong tackle. Some Anglers then pnt 
on two No. 9 books, about ten incbes apart, one above 
tbe otber, nitb a tolerably heavy float, and let tbe 
bottom book drag two or three inches on the ground, 
and fish in strong eddies, at mUl-tails, &c., and meet 
with much sport, sometimes taking Trout while so 
fishing. — Note, cook large Dace same way an direct- 
ed fiH- Roach, in page 80, 



The Tench. 

The TeAch is generally pHzed as a fine rich FSsh in 
England, but it is not so much est«emed on tbe con- 
tinent : the Germans, in derision, call it tbe Shoe- 
maker ; but they are very Scarce in most rivers and 
ttreams "about London J some few ar* taken in the 
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Spiis^ ^ni Summer^ out of i\\^ rivers Thames »iid 
hoa^ and al^o in the Cai^berwell aad CrQydon canal. 
I have c^ugM yery fine Tep^h in the riyer Jloding^ 
at Atiridge, Woodford-bri^e, and near tbe bridge* 
eaEed Rfid-brid^ej at Wi^nstead^ particularly in the 
hotea to tb^ noirth of tbe bridge ia tbe meadows ; tbe 
poods in Wonstie^d-park c^bouad with Tenteh. Tbey 
t£^e red woitos best in the Spring, and gentles^ not 
too mwh scoiired, or sweet paste in the hot mooths. 
Use ft fine gut-line, quill-flo9,t^ and No. 9 or 10 hook $ 
fish close to the bottom^ and ground-bs^t with small 
p^ets of bread, or chewed bread, or bread and bran 
milled -, or throw in about half a dozen gentles>oi pieces 
of worms, frequently, close to your float. Whe» the 
large Teach take a bait, especially in still waters, 
they take or suck it in slowly, aod generally draw the 
float straight dowi^ 3 strike immediately it disappears. 
The Tench will breed in rivers, lakes, and ponds, 
but they thriTe best in those ponds where the bottom 
is composed of loomy clay, or miid> and in foul and 
weedy waters 3 they will sametiines bite very free all 
day La Summer^ during warm, close, dark weather, 
particularly while small misty rain descends. 3 at other 
tinies, only late in the evening> or early in the morn- 
iog. Your bait should nearly touch the ground in 
pond^, but must drag a little on thebottcmi in rivers, 
mie^e it is very di^U, sultry weather, or it rains } very 
few Tench are ever caught in the day. Just after a 
good deal of warm rain has fallen. Tench will take 
the small white snail or i^lug, which is then found in 
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numbers on grass-plots in gardens : begin to angle 
for Tench in ponds> or still waters^ early in May^ 
and continue until September. In rivers^ they are 
sometimes caught in March or Aprils and until Mi- 
chaelmas. In Summer^ Tench wiU get among the 
weeds, and keep near the surface of the water, when 
you may take them with rod, line, and baited hook, 
by dropping the bait in any little opening you observe 
among a bed of weeds. The line should be without 
a float ', put a few shot on the line just to sink the 
bait a few inches in the water, and when you see or 
feel a bite, strike smart, and bring the Fish ashore* 
In such places you connot play a heavy Fish, there* 
fore use a short stout line, and a No. 7 or 8 hook ; 
use the same baits as when float- fishing, but well 
scoured red worms generally succeed best. 

Bcuts for Tench, and the Seasons to use them. 

During April and May, blood worms and red 
worms are the best baits : as the season, further ad* 
vances, prefer baiting with gentles, rather green, and 
sweet paste, and so continue to the end. If you wish 
to thin a pond of Tench, get a bucket full of bul* 
lock's blood and fresh grains, well mixed together^ 
and ground-bait therewith over night, for . se-^ 
veral succeeding nights, and angle the following^ 
days : this method and mixture also answers for 
Carp fishing. - 
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Remarks on Tench. 

The Tench has a few teeth in his jaws> and is of 
the Carp species^ but not a very handsome Fish in 
shape^ being short and thicks and when of a large 
size nearly as broad as they are long 3 their fins and 
tail are large and of a purple violet colour ; their 
scales are very small and close> and of a greenish 
gold colour^ and the whole body is covered with a 
bsdsamic quality, healing the wounded and sick of all 
the finny race ; for which purpose* writers say, the 
sick and wounded rub themselves against the Tench, 
and receive a cure : this is the general and received 
opinion, and, in consequence, the Tench is honoured 
with the name of the Physician, and it is said 
they are respected even by the all-devouring Pike. 

Whether the forbearance of the Pike arises from 
respect to the healing qualities of the Tench, or is 
to be attributed to a dislike of the ^limy matter on 
its body, I know not, but I believe the Tench is per- 
fectly free from the persecution of Jack and Pike ; 
for I have never taken one that has been at all muti- 
lated in its fins, tail, or any other part, or with any of 
those wounds or scars on the body, which are so 
frequently met with by the Angler, among the small 
Fish he takes* The Eel also forgoes his voracity, in 
regard to the Tench, both by night and day. I 
have known several trimmers to be laid at night, 
baited with live Fish, Roach, Dace, Bleak, and Tench, 
each about six or seven inches long ; aiid when those 
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tritDiners were examined in the morning, both Eels 
and Jack have been taken by the hooks b^ted 'with 
any other Fish but the Tench, which I found as lively 
as when put in the river the preceding night, without 
ever having been disturbed : this baa invariably been 
the case during my experience ; neither have I met 
with even one solitary instance to the contrary relat- 
ed by any of tny acqtffiintance, who had numerous 
opportunities of noticing the singular circumstances 
of the perfect freedom of death or wounds, which 
the Tench enjoys over every other inhabitant of the 
liquid element, arising from the continual conflicts, 
among each other. Tench generally spawn in 
June : they are seldom caught so targe as to weigh five 
pounds. 

The Carp. 



"Hte yellow Carp, with scales bedropp'd with gold. 
The Carp is a beautiful Fish, and much prized by 
many for the richness of its juices and blood. They 
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are not very numerous^ either in the river Thames 
or Lea> but what are caught are remarkably fine and 
large^ i^ay to ten pounds weighty and they are also very 
fat and rich in flavour. . The Carp is very shy in 
biting at a baited hook^ particularly the large ones, 
who seem to increase in cunning and craft with 
their weight and age : in angling for them^ use a long 
light rod, and a winch with fine running tackle on> 
a small fine tip-capped quill float, fine single gut 
line shotted with smaU shot^ and a No. 9 hook 5 in- 
deed you must fish as fine as the nature of the 
stream will allow, or you have little chance of taking 
Carp. They wiU begin to feed in rivers, in the 
month of February, if the weather is seasonably 
mild, from which time till June, they generally bite 
more freely than at any other part of the season, and 
during those months they will take a bait at any 
time of the day : after this time, June, tiU Michaelmas 
you must not expect much . sport in Carp-fishing in 
the day time, but try . for them early and late after 
Ncrvember, unless the weather is very mild. Carp 
wiU seldom take a bait until the following Fe- 
bruary. Carp seldom feed in ponds, until the begin- 
ning of the month of May. The best bait (particular- 
ly early in the season) is well-scowered red worms and 
bloodworms: in the Simimer, half- scowered gentles, 
and parboiled marrowfat peas and paste. I frequently 
bait my hook with a red worm and a gentle together : 
put the worm on first, then the gentle to cover the point 
and barb of the hook> and think it sometimes increase^ ' 

I 2 
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my fiuccedfi duiing tine first part of the Summer. On 
a wet warm evening, I have had sport by baiting 
With a small green caterpillar, found on bushes, 
cabbi^e leaves, &c. 3 when you bait with red worms^ 
put only one on your hook j but when blood worms, 
three or four, and the same with gentled. The crumb 
of new bread dipped in honey, md well worked into 
a stiff paste, is a killing bait for Curp in rivers, or 
still waters, towards the Autumn. You may use A 
piece of it nearly as large as a small marble, for a bait, 
with which coyer the shank as well as other parts of 
your hook. When fishing with this paste, in still 
water, the Carp will suck it off the hook so slyly, that. 
Without you keep a watchful eye, your bait win be 
gone without your discovering & bite : Carp are also 
very fond of a wasp gentle j put two or three on 
your hook : also they are fond of small pieces of white 
greaves. In fishing for Carp, keej) as far fi^om the 
Water as you can -, and, if convenient, you should 
ground-bait the place you intend angling in, the 
night before, and also then plumb the depth, that 
you may not have occasion to disturb the water, 
when you begin to angle very early in the morning. 
Those who are inclined, or have an opportUhity of 
pursuing this plan, wiU find they have not lost their 
labour. Carp will seldom bite in the midifle of the 
day, in Summer, unleiss soft light rain descends : the 
best time is as soon as you can See your float in the wa-^ 
ter, in the morning, atnd very late in the «v^ing j they 
will even feed all night* When angling in a streaaft> 
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Strike immediately you see a bite ; but if in a pond or 
Very still water, wait a moment or two before you 
strike, because Carp do not gorge so quickly in dead 
water as in a stream where food passes on with the 
cnrrient, which only allows time enoi^h td catch, or it 
is fer etcr gone. When you have hooked a Caip, 
pre Mne, use him g^tly and with patience, winding 
him hr, und letting out again, tiH he is quite exhausted ; 
for* they are a very strong and estc^ediag artful Fish 
in the water, especially in rivers, and will try every 
[k>sdible way to get among heavy w^ds, around a 
pile or post, or under the 'shelving banks, so as to 
endanger breaking the lin^, or get away by the 
hook's drawing, which Carp and Chub particularly 
have a wonderM knack of effecting, wh^ they get 
kitiong heavy weeds, or between branches and roots 
(tf treed which are under the surface of the wa- 
ter. When Carp fishing, and the place not having 
been previously ground-baiited, thefi use such as 
when Roach fishing, see page 25, but throw it 
ih getttly, and in small pieces, for Carp are soon 
alarmed : when angling' with sweet paste, fi;equently 
throw in a few small pieces of it close to your float ; 
let your bait swim about half an inch from the bottom, 
when angling in still water 5 but it should touch the 
bottom, wheft fishiiig in a river or stream. Always 
keep as much as possible out of the sight of Carp, 
wkile «igling for th<efm, either by sitting down or 
stooping behiud weeds, &c. New-madfc grains, 
WornflRS cut into small pieces, and bruised green peas. 
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miiLed with bran and greaves^ thrown in the night 
before^ is good ground-bait^ especially in ponds or 
still holes in rivers^ where it will not drift away 5 and 
also parboiled barley or malt> mixed with treacle or 
blood. The Angler must exert himself very early 
in the mornings and late in the evenings when fish-* 
ing for Carp 3 and if without success for many hours> 
he must not think it strange^ (for this often occurjf 
when angling for Carp^) always bearing in mind, 
that "Hope and Patience support the Fisherman." 

If you have been trying for Carp without success^ 
for several hours^ and have thrown in much ground-> 
bait^ cast no more in during the last two hours you 
angle for them^ as it frequently happens in Carp fish-* 
ing that they will not feed during the day time> but 
towards its decline, they will take a bait freely 3 and 
as you have already thrown in enough to keep them 
about the spot you are angling in, the casting in more 
is apt to alarm so shy a Fish as Carp are, and drive 
them away. 

When I fish for Carp in ponds or any still waters, 
I generally use two rods and lines, placing them 
within a few yards of each other ; then lay my rods care-* 
fully down, (or resting on a forked stick or iron,) so 
that the line can run free 3 first drawing from the winch 
a yard or more of line, and laying it down clear of 
every thing that might impede its course. I then 
retire as far from the water as the seeing my float will 
allow 3 as by so keeping out of the sight of such shy 
Fish is the only chance of killing a brace or two in a 
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day : the Angler sliotild bear in mind> that Carp very 
cautk>^8ly ilhd Slowly suck in the baited hook in still 
waters 5 but wheii they have so done> and feel the 
hook^ they generally rush with extraordinary velocity 
to the middle of the pond or water 5 the consequence 
is, if iuiy thing prevents the line running free, the rod 
and aU is drawn into the water 3 and if it is a large 
piece, the whole is soon out of the Angler s reach. If 
you use a line without running tackle, it is quite ne- 
cessary for you to fasten the rod to something by a 
slip knot 3 for if you lay it down, and a heavy Carp 
hooks himself, in an instant the rod and all is in the 
water j and if you are fortunate enough to regain 
your tackle, the Carp are so disturbed, that there is 
no chance of getting another bite in that place for 
twelve hours to come. 

Sometimes, in very hot weather, you will hear Carp 
sucking among beds of broad-leaved weeds in ponds 
and moats 3 they are then to be taken by a dipping bait 
with a red worm or paste : use a lihe without a float ; 
put one or two shot a few inches above your baited 
hook 5 then, with extreme gentleness, drop your bait 
between those weeds, and let it hang quietly, about an 
inch in the water 3 for when you hear Carp sucking, 
they then are close to the surface of the water, and 
part of their bodies are sometimes above it, but 
covered by those broad leaves and weeds 3 if t^y do 
not see you, and you *manage your tackle adroitly, 
when feo placing 3pt)ur baited hook. Carp will ofbe^ 
suck it in, and gorge it, which is soon known to the 
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Angler by theiF violent struggling/if be have hooked'a 
beavy Fisb. If you ca3t among^ tbose weeds a few 
slices of breads a few bours before you begin to angle^ ' 
it will keep tbe Carp to tbe place. Wben you fish 
witb a floated line^ in a pond^ for Carp, prefer tbe sbal- 
low parts, and especially wbere you find tbat a stream 
or ditcb runs ifitp it -, tbose parts tbe Carp resort to 
till after tbey spawn -, tben you may fisb in deep 
water, about flood-gates and piles. In Flanders, tbe 
usual baits for Carp are tbe inside of cberries, or half- 
boiled potatoes. 

Remarks on Carp. 

Writers on Natural History say, that Carp are a 
long-lived Fish, and wiU continue to cast their spawn 
for more than thirty years, and tbat tbey grow to the 
length of a yard, &c. Tbe largest that I ever saw, 
was one that was taken out of tbe basin facing Tilney 

« 

House, in Wanstead Park 3 tbe Carp had much wasted^ 
apparently to me from age, but it then weighed 
eighteen pounds. In respect to tbe taming and feed- 
ing of Carp from the band, which the writers on Na- 
tural History give many singular accounts of, as Carp 
coming to tbe call or whistle of persons giving them 
food, &c., I doubt not tbe fact, because I know a 
gentleman at Maidstone who has a pond which con- 
tains many Carp 5 tbose Carp have been in the habit, 
for years, to come near tbe sides of tbe bank to take 
pieces of bread, wbich are narrow pieces of crumb, 
and held to them just below tbe surface of tbe water 3 
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the Carp then hastily take it, and swim away. Another 
gentleman, Mr. Knight, who lives in Hackney, has 
also several Carp in a pond, which are very tame, 
and will take food from the hand of those persons 
they are in the habit of seeing daily, but are shy 
of strangers. I saw a visitor to this gentleman oflFer 
bread to some Carp which were swimming near the 
sides } but on their nearer approach, and not know-r 
ing him, they dived away. Some time ajfter, the said 
gentleman laid himself at length on his stomach, and 
offered a piece of bread just under the water 5 and a 
Carp rose, took it, and very leisurely swam away. 

Carp, in form, are thick, with a short neck -, they 
have large scales, very regularly covering the whole 
body, like trellis- work or fine netting 5 the upper part 
of the sides are a greenish golden yellow 3 the lower 
part, a whitish colour 5 the tail, a sort of yellow violet) 
the mouth is small, with two wattles hanging from 
it ; the dorsal fin reaches nearly the whole length of 
the back ; they have neither teeth nor tongue, but a 
fleshy palate. Carp spawn early in June, and, some 
say, again in August, (but, during my observations, I 
have never known such a case to occur,) at which time 
they are so intent in depositing their ova, among 
weeds, &c., near the shore side, that they may be 
sometimes caught with the hand, in small rivers, pits, 
and ponds. They are sometimes drawn out of ^hallow 
weedy ponds, with hay rakes, while spawning, though, 
at other times, no fish are more difficult to catch, even 
with nets, for they will escape the drag-net by leap- 
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ifkg over it, or stick their heads in the jxmd while the 
cast or drag*iiet phases over Ihem. Carp will thrive 
well in 8<|iiie rivers, thou^^ many believe, t&ey will 
only breed in still waters, canals, lakes, and ponds. 
For it is v^r^riuwsual to catch a smaU Carp in rivers ; 
in my own practice, I have never taken cxie so small 
as six ounces, in a river, although in ponds, canals, and 
marl pits, I have caught hundreds .less than four 
ounces in weight. 

Carp ^re found ip deep holes by or near flood-gatea, , 
or shallows, i^id m and near large beds c^ weeds and 
rushes, on whiph they feed, sucking the juices there-* 
from i in doing which, they may be heard by the An- 
gler, frcim the noise made by the chopping of their 
Iqis and. jawsw Carp are very tenacious of hie, and I 
have found thexp^ live longer in some damp grass or 
sags, rushes, &c., tbao any other Fish, after they are 
removed ftfxok their natural element. Eels excepted. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



The Trout. 
Swift Trout, diversified with crlmioo spoia. 

The coittmon Trout k a very beautiM Fish, both in 
form and colour, much like the SalmoD in shape, and 
is excelled by none of the freah-water tribe as a deli- 
cacy at table, the Salmon excepted. They are vora- 
cious, like the I^e, and destroy multitudes of Min- 
nows, Loaches, and other small Fish, their jaws, 
mouth, and tongue, being studded with teeth. Trout 
are a very strong and game Fish, affording the An- 
gler fine sport, which circumstance, with their 
being considered a delicacy at table, causes them to 
be eagerly sought for. They are caught with smaU 
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fish, and flies, both natural and artificial, and also 
with worms and cads. In angling for them, at bot- 
tom, use a strong rod, long, and with a flexible top 
running tackle, on a multiplying winch, and No. 6 
or 7 hook 3 when you bait with worms, which are 
the best bait' during Spring, especially hi the early 
part of the morning, and late at night, or in the 
day time, if the water be much coloured, and the 
weather dull or boisterous, particularly in April and 
May, angle without a float, first putting a sufficient 
number of shot on the line to sink the bait, placing 
them about nine inches above the hook -, the line should 
be made of the choicest fine gut. Bait with either one 
lob-worm, or a blue-head marl- worm, or two marshy 
or two tag-tail worms, well scowered, and very lively j 
for observe. Trout will not touch a worm that is half 
dead, or any way mangled or dirty. Put the two 
worms on the hook in the following noanner : run 
the point of your hook in at the top of the first worm^s 
head, and bring it out about three parts down the 
body, then draw it carefully up over the arming or 
whipping of the hook, while you put on' the other 5 . 
enter the point of your hook in the second worm, 
somewhat below the middle, and carry it near to the. 
head, then draw the first worm down to join it 3 if 
one worm, put it on as follows : enter the point of. 
the hook about a quarter of an inch below its hei^d^. 
and carry it down to within a quarter of an inch of 
the worm* s tail, keep the point of the hook complete- 
ly hid in the worm. This done, • cast in your bait> 
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standing as far as possible from the water up the 
stream^ and let it geiftly trip on the bottom ; and 
when a Fish begins to bite^ do not strike the first 
time yon feel a slight tug, but rather slacken your 
line ; but when you feel one or more sharp tugs to- 
gether^ then strike smartly, and if a heavy Fish, give 
him line, and be not in too great haste to land him. 

Note^ it is necessary, in angling this way, to piit as 
many shot on your line as will readily sink the baited 
hooks because, if the stream be rapid, it is carried 
away without touching the ground, and you have but 
little chance then of a Trout taking your bait. While 
thus angling with a tripping bait, keep as far from 
the water as you can, and let the bait go with thie 
middle or roughest part of the stream. — ^Note, in some 
smaU gravelly streams, cads are a more killmg bait 
than worms, especially in the months of April and May. 

The Trout is very strong, and struggles most vio- 
lently ; and, if an old Fish, generally, as soon as he 
feislfl die hook, will leap out of the water more than a 
foot high, and on falling again, will fly and flounce 
about in every direction, to the great alarm of the 
Angler for his rod, line, or hook. — ^Now bear in mind 
what the Poet Thomson says : — 

• 

*' With yielding hand, feeling him still. 
Yet to his furious course give way, 
*TO1 floating broad upon his breathless side. 
You safely drag your spangled prize on shore." 

The Minnow is a most killing bait for large old 
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Trout, particularly when used by spinning it against 
the stream, or in the eddies/ whe^e the water falls 
over into tumbling-bays, miU-tails, pools, &c. . Hooks 
are fitted on purpose for this mode of angling by. the 
tackle-makers. When you are thijs fishing, use strong 
tackle, and cast your bait lightly i^ the water, and 
draw against the stream or eddy very near the surface, 
so that you can see the Minnow. If you are angling 
from a high bridge, or any eminence, it will be best 
to let your bait be some considerable distance from 
you, particularly if the water is bright. This way of 
angling for Trout is, often, very successful, and the 
largest Fish are taken by it. When you have a bite, 
let him run a little before you strike. When you are 
angling with a live Minnow for Trout, hook the Min- 
now by the lips, or beneath the back fin, with a No. 
6' hbok, and let your bait swim rather below mid- 
water.. Deep dark holes, surrounded with trees, &c., 
and free from an eddy or stream, are the most likelv 
places to take a Trout in, when fishing with a live 
Minnow. Some Anglers put on their lines a small 
cork float, when fishing in a . still hole. Trout are 
also taken, with flies, both natural and artificial, which 
I shall describe under the head of Fly-fishing. 

Trout will begin to feed in March, if the weather is 
fine for the season, and continue till Michaelmas, 
soon after which time they spawn. The first two or 
three months are the best for bottom- fishing 5 the 
Trout are then on the scowers and shallows, and 
feed most at bottom, because the weather is frequently 
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cold and unsettled, so that few flies are found on the 
water tiU April or May. In the Summer season espe- 
cially, the large Trout love to lie in deep holes and 
eddies, near mill-tails, and pools 5 sometimes close 
to the apron, which is a good place to drop in a 
worm bait, also under large stones.— Note, You 
cannot be too early or late in bottom fishing for 
Trout, especially during a hot dry Sumnier. 

Minium Hook; the Shank leaded for TrolUf^ or 
Roving for Trout, Perch, and Chub. 




Trolling, Rooitug, or Dipping for Trout with a Min- 
now or Worms. 

Get such a hook as is represented in the cut (all 
the principal Tackle Shops keep them,) tied to a 
length of the best twisted gut 5 for your bait, use a 
white middling-sized Minnow, in preference to the 
spotted and big-bellied ones, which you put on the 
hook exactly in the same way as directed with the 
gorge hook for Jack and Pike 5 only use a smaller 
needle, which is called a Minnow needle 5 fasten this 
length of gut, to which the hook is tied, to your 
traces, fSee a Cut of Traces in trolUng for Jack, iscj, 
which should be fitted in the following manner: 

K 2 
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take two pieces, of about ten or twelve inches 
each, of choice twisted gut, and join thena together 
neatly and strong, with. a small box swivel 5 then 
at one end of the traces make a loop, and at the 
other end tic securely and neatly a loop or hook 
swivel, pn which you hang the length of twisted 
gut which is fixed to the baited hook ; now fix the 
loop end of the traces to the running line on a 
light trolling rod 5 draw nearly as much line out as 
your rod is long; hold the rod in one hand and 
about a yard of your line draw from the winch in 
the other, which you let go when you cast in your 
bait lightly in search -, first to the opposite side or 
across the stream drawing over the current, raising 
and falling your bait : when you feel a bite, Iqwer the 
top of your rod a little 5 wait two or three minutes 
before you strike, that the Trout may have time to 
gorge the bait -, now wind up the slack line and strike 
handsomely. This mode of fishing is generally 
called roving or trolling for Trout. In dipping and 
drawing, your bait and tackle is the same ', but there 
is not occasion for quite so much line to be drawn 
from your rod, as the bait, when dipping, is only 
dropped in holes or near large stones, and in eddiea 
near the bank you stand on. When the bait touches 
the bottom, gently draw it to the right, then the left, 
and slowly raise it to the surface, and so continue 
till you get a bite, then act as directed in roving 3 
but if you rove or dip, and draw and bait with worms. 
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use a plain No. 6 or 7 hooK instead of the leaded 
hook> and put a few shot^ about six inches above 
it, to sink the bait^ which should be a black or blue^ 
head marl- worm,* or a lob worin> or two well-scowered 
marsh or two tag-tail worms, or several wasp gen- 
tles: when you feel a sharp tug at your bait, give 
the Fish a moment or two to gorge, and then strike 
smartly. 

To bait with two worms, put the point of the hook 
in the first, just below the head, and bring it out a 
little below the middle j then draw the worm up the. 
line above the shank of the hook, while" you put on 
the second 3 enter the point of the hook in the second 
worm near an inch below its tail, and carry it to 
within an inch of its head 5 there let it remain hid in 
the worm ; then draw down the first worm to join, 
or lay over the second, and angle the same way 
as when roving, &c. with the Minnow. While fishing 
for Trout, keep as far from the water and out of sight 
as possible, for Trout are as timid and suspicious. 
as they are voracious and strong: this method of 
angling for Trout may be adopted f6r Perch and 
Chub ', indeed, while.in search of Trout, you in some 
rivers frequently kill aPerch or Chub. — ^Note, the above 
description of tackle for roving and dipping for Trout 
is of the cheapest kind ^ but the Angler who will go 
to the expense of having his hook link and the two 
other links made of the strongest and choicest single 
gut fixed together with small box swivels, w^U as- 
suredly find his advantage therein. 
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The London Angler has but seldom the pleasure of 
bringing home a dish, of Trout caught in either the 
river Thames or Lea 5 for those rivers, ho"wever fa- 
mous they may have been, at present contain very 
few 5 but those are very large and f&t 5 some weighing 
more than ten pounds. There are, certainly, many good 
Trout streams within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
but they are all private property. Yet here the gen- 
tleman Angler is seldom refused a day*s fair fishing. 
The river Wandle, particularly at Carshalton, in Sur- 
rey, has numerous fine Trout 3 and, again, at Merton- 
mills, &c., till you arrive at Wandsworth. The little 
river, called Ravensbourn, running from or by Syden- 
ham, Lewisham, &c., to the Kent-road, Greenwich, 
Sas Trout 5 also the Darent, or Dartford-creek, may 
boast of very fine Trout 5 and at Criayford, Bexley, 
Foot's Cray, Paul's Cray, &c., and near the powder- 
mills, through and near Darent, and Horton, to Far- 
ningham, in Kent ; also near Hertford, in the waters 
belonging to Earl Cowper, Mr. Baker, and other gen- 
tlemen 5 and at Wade's-mtll ; and in the river Colne, 
near St. Albans 5. and at Whet Hamstead, &c. At 
Bickmansworth and Watford, in Hertfordshire, and 
its neighbourhood, are several good Trout streams, 
and from thence to Uxbridge, in Middlesex ', at the 
latter place, the Angler may indulge himself in angling^ 
for Trout, by paying for board and lodging, at the 
Crown and Cushion, or at the White Horse inns. 
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Spinning a Minnow, and Bleak. 

Having found, by long experience, that spinning a 
Minnow or Bleak is the most killing way of angling 
for the large or old Trout, in the rivers Thames and 
Lea, or wherever there are heavy or rapid faUs of 
water wherein Trout are found, I have therefore given, 
in the following pages, a very lull and particular de* 
scriptioQ of the method of fitting tackle and baiting 
hooks for so desirable a purpose. 




Minnow baited for Spinning, 

^me Anglers use two hooks, when they bait with a 
Minnow to spin -, others, use only one : I shall de- 
scribe both methods : — First, with two hooks, prepare 
your gut, swivels, and hooks, in the following manner : 
Take about nine inches of strong, single or twisted 
gut, to which tie a long-shank hook. No. 1 } about 
three inches above this hook must be placed another 
piece of gut, about three inches long, to which you 
will first tie a hook. No. 8 or 9 ; this short piece of 
gut is then to be fastened to the nine-inch piece, as be- 
fore directed, about three inches above the hook No. 
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No. 1 : the hook No. 8 or 9 will then reach or hang 
down to the shank of the aforesaid hook> No. 1 : to 
.this nine-inch piece of gut add another of the some 
length, which must he feistened together with small 
swivels, prepared for the purpose by the fishing-tackle 
makers: to those two nine-inch pieces, add a third 
piece, fastened as before, with swivels 5 then place a 
shot on the gut within half an inch of each swivel, 
and all is complete to receive a Minnow or sn&all 
Bleak for a bait, which is to be placed on the hooks 
in the following manner : take the large hook> and 
enter it in the Minnow's or Bleak's mouth -, carry it 
through its body, bringing the point and barb of tke 
hook out at the side of the tail 5 you then take the 
small hook, and enter the point of it into the under 
part of the Minnow's chaps, passing it through both 
lips, the point and barb coming out at the outside of 
the nose ; now all is ready to loop on the running 
line. When one hook only is used, it is always the 
large size. No. 1 : enter the point of this hook under 
the chaps of the Minnow, and bring it out at the out- 
side of its nose -, draw the hook, and about two inches 
of gut with it, quite through 3 then take the hook 
again, and pass it imder and over the* gut in the Min- 
now's mouth; having so done, it will make a half 
hitch : now pass the hook through the body of the 
Minnow, and bring the point and barb out beside the 
tail ', then draw the gut at the mouth tight, and> the 
hook is baited. In making ^he half hitch, you do away^ 
the necessity of using a second hook, for this hitch 
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keeps all fast at" the bait's mouth , but it is proper to ^ 
observe, that in baiting a hook this way, it is best to 
tie your hook to fine plaited silk, because, in making 
the half-hitch knot, the gut is liable to break. Ano* ' 
ther way of baiting with a single hook, is as follows : 
enter the hook, as before described, under the chaps 
and out at ihe nose 5 draw the Minnow up about 
three inches on the line -, then put the hook in its 
mouth again, and bring it out at the giU 3 put the 
hook again into the Minnow's mouth, and pass it 
through the body, bringinjg the point and barb out at 
the taU 'y draw the slack line, at the moiith, tight ; tie 
the tall and hook together with white silk 3 and aU is 
complete. Fasten the whole to your running line, to 
which also a swivel should be fixed, and it will spin 
weQ, if managed qa follows : if you fish across a 
stieam, throw to the opposite side, let the bait sink 
about a foot, lower the top of your rod, 'and draw 
gently across 3 if you fish down a pool or stream, 
standing on a bridge or wharfing, cast your bait in 
near 3 let it sink about a foot, then draw it up and 
across with gentle tugs, about a yard at a time 3 the 
next time, throw further out, and so continue till 
you have fished the whole water. If a Trout takes 
the bait, it generally takes it at the tail, and hooks 
itself 3 but it is best to strike when you either see or 
feel a bite. The Angler should bear in mind the. 
shyness of Trout, and always stand as far from the 
water as the managing his tackle will permit 3 this 
method I pursue myself in all kind of angling, and 
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have often filled my basket, when others, less care- 
ful, have hardly killed a Fish. 

When you use a Minnow, as a bait for spinning, it 
will sometimes want a little bending or curving nea^ 
the tail, to make it spin freely ; this, with attention, 
the young Angler may soon acquire the art of, but it 
should be noticed, the straiter the Minnsw or Bleak 
lays on the hook, the better, as it appears most natural ; 
yet, if it will not sphi well, it must be bent. Always 
choose a white bright AKnnow, in preference to a 
lai^ big-bellied one ; but if you bait with a Bleak, 
let it be one of a middling size ; recollect, that unless 
your baits are perfectly fresh and sweet, you must 
not expect to kill a Tnmt. These books, swfvels, 
&c., for spinning, may be purchased at the principal 
fishing-tackle shops, ready fitted for the use of Huch 
Anglers who do not choose to take the trouble, or 
have not the leisure, to prepare them. 
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A DevU, an Artifieial Spinning Bait for Trout 



In treating on baits, to trqU fw Jack and Pike, in 
another part of this work^ some objections are made 
agamst using artificial baits ; but, by no means do I 
feel indined to oppose the fii^Utious ppinning Minnow 
in aagling for Trout, nftueh less the Artificial Caters 
piUar or Devil, as they are generally called. This 
artificial bait has nearly superseded every other of 
late yefurs, and it is, most certainly, very attractive 
and killing, when used by the skilful and experienced 
Angler for heavy Trout. These Devils, or Artificial 
CateipiUars, are made of leiather, silk, &Ct5 of various 
striped colours, and liu^ed over with gold or l»*a&s, 
and silver thread or wire -, euid the tail is the s)iape 
e# a Fish's . tail, msui^ either of silver or block tin. 
About this Devil bait are placed several small hooks, 
some hanging Ioosq, and others fastened to it. I 
lULve given an engraving of a Devil, with seven hooks» 
which 1 consider the best way of placing hooks about 
it. To fix those hooks, proceed as follows : take two 
hooks, size No. 10, tied to a short piece of gut, and 

L 
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fasten them to the said Devil, so that they shaH hang 
nearly half way down its back, then two others of the 
same size, fixed so as to hang to the bait's belly, 
reaching nearly to the tail j and now tie three hooks 
together, the same size, and fix them to the Devil so 
that they may hang loose just below the tail. There 
is a small brass staple, at the head of the bait, to 
which you should fasten a very small box swivel, and 
to this swivel tie, neatly, a length of choice single 
gut, and then fasten the single gut to a length of 
double twisted gut by another box swivel, and loop 
the other end of it, to which you fix the running 
line; (See the Cut J — Note, the swivels are to enable 

« 

you to spin the bait, which so excites the old Trout, 
that they seem to lose their cunning, and rush heedr 
lessly to seize their prey. 

You can spin a Devil to the greatest advantlage 
from a bridge, or some other eminence, especially 
when the wind is on your back. The top of yoiir rpd 
should be somewhat lowered, and the bait kept in the 
middle of the stream or current for some time, then 
let it drift further down the stream, 30 or 40 yards. 
At the tail of a mill, whilst the wheel is tuming 
round, is a very likely place for Trout, both early and 
late > there drop in your bait, close to the apron of 
the mill, and let it swim down some distance, and 
by playing it awhile, if any Trout are on the feed, be 
assured they will take your bait 3 there is another 
and most destructive way of fishing for Trout, called 
cross-fishing. {See Trimmer Angling. J 
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Note> the provincial Angler must not imagine that 
the London Angler is disappointed of a dish of Trout 
for want of the necessary skill to take them : neither 
should he too hastily jeer or challenge the Cockney 
sportsman^ for the fact is, that the greatest adepts, in 
the art of angling, are to he found among the inha- 
hitants of the metropolis. Although Trout are not so 
numerous near London, as in the rivers northvirard or 
westward,, yet there are several killed. by anglings 
every season, in the river Lea, weighing from three 
to more than ten pounds each. Every other species 
of fresh-water Fish are found in the rivers and waters 
within a few miles of the capital, and thousands are 
caught annually, with the angle,, from one ounce 
weight to Fish weighing more than twenty pounds 
each. Here the most experienced and ingenious me- 
chanics are employed in furnishing the various tackle 
fbr the Angler's use. The tackle shops also, for a 
few pence^ supply him with different kinds of choice 
worms, gentles, greaves, &c., for baits 5 and there 
are stage coaches going and coming every hour of 
the day, near several waters, frequented by hundreds 
who delight in angling; those facilities enable the 
London Angler to pursue his amusement of angling 
with very little trouble or expense, and with the best 
chance of improvement, from the number of his asso- 
ciates. Angling has ever been a favourite sport 
with the Londoners, or, at least, since the time the 
worthy and respected Father of Anglers, Isack Wal- 
ton^ wrote his admired work on Fish and Fishings 
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who, as a man, a writer^ and ati Aiigler^ had left a 
name and Gharacter^ that hid felloW-eitizeilB df Lon* 
dbti may well quote With pride and ^KUltlitidd. Akd 
I am highly pleased^ and inueh gratified, to see that %h6 
Work on Fishing, 6i the venerable author, httfe beett, 
of late yeai«, republished, enriched, illustratedi £Uid 
embellished iii a manner wotthy the ^lubjett, and 
equally creditable to the taste of the pUblishef, kbd 
the talent of the anist, displayed in the reeent edi^ 
tiOhs of Walt6tt*B " Complete Angler^" sent forth t& 
the public^ by several spirited bookselleris of the me- 
tropblis. 

Remarks on Trout 
IVout delight most in sharp shallow Streams, some- 
lilted lying under a large stone or shelvihg cluilip> At 
other times swimming, and, seemingly, striting against 
the stream 5 they are also foutid in such cold Water, 
that no othei^ fish can live therein : they will also live 
in clean gravelly and sandy-bottomed spring ponds, 
with a stream running through) but will h6t thrive 
so fadt, or bfeed so well, as iu rivers. They spaWil 
in October in most strealtns, aftet* which they retire 
into deep still holes, and under shelving banks, and 
there remain during the Winter season, in the course 
of which they become very poor, and Ibse the beatl^ 
tiful spots on their bodies, instead of which, they BJte 
much infested With a worm, or water-louse, and the 
head of Trout at this season seems much too large^ 
and their whole appearance is lean, lank> aud i^Y frotii 
that of a beautiful Fish : but when the days lengthen^ 
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and the sun gets sufficiaat power to warm and' in- 
vigorate the elements, then the Trout seems to take 
a new lease of his life, leaving his hiding-place, and 
getting among the gravel in rapid parts of the streams, 
.'"and, with much hearty rubbing, speedily gets rid of 
his troublesome and filthy companions, who have ao 
long infested, or stuck to him, and then soon recovers 
his former shape and colours. Among Trout, it is said, 
there a few barren females ; and though these females 
do not conduce to replenish the waters, yet they are 
always fat, and fit for the taUe. There are several 
species of Trout : the flesh of some is of a pink co- 
lour, others yellowish ; and the flesh of the large Trout^ 
found in tide-rivers, is nearly white. In Ireland, they 
speak of Trout whose stomachs are as thick as a 
fowl's gizzard. In some parts of Wales, Trout are 
found to be all crooked in the lower part of their 
bodies, &c. &c. 
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The Bream, and Bream Dace Flat, or Red Eye. 
The Bream is a very bony Elsh ; they are not very 
numerous, either in the river Thames or Lea, but 
abound in the Trent, Wey, Byfleet, and the Mole, and 
several other rivers ; also in Da^nh&m-breacb, and 
in the Wet-docks, at Blackwall. They are frequenUy 
taken in tbe Spring, daHng March, April, and May, 
w4en angling for Carp with red worms. When an- 
gling for Bream, use a gut-line, long rod, quill 
float, and No. 9 hook, running-tackle, tmd winch j 
ground-biHt with new grains or greaves, twan ond 
clay, made into balla ; or chopped worms, thrown in 
by fa^dfuls : lei the b^ted hook drag half an inch 
on the ground in streams, and fish early in the mom- 
'ing, and very late at night. Bream seldom bite ia 
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the middle of the day^ during Summer months^ unless 
it blow fresh^ or when warm rain descends 3 they will 
then take a bsdt freely all day^ especially if the place 
hiave been well ground-baited the night before 3 tWo red 
Woims, put on the hook^ or one well-scowered marsh 
wonh^ is the best bait forBream^ generally speaking; 
they will take gentles^ and sometimes paste, and also 
wheat and malt slightly baked or parboiled. Wheh 
you angle for Bream in a river fish out further in the 
trtream than when angling for Roach, and immediately 
ybfu observe a bite, strike. If you be angling in quite 
still water, you may use two rods and lines, to which 
put small cork floats 3 cast the baited hook a good 
way in the Water, having first plumbed the depth 5 
the bait should hang just clear of the ground, that a 
. gentle breeze may slowly move it 3 lay the rod over 
some rushes, or sags 3 if those be not there, fix a 
branch of tree with a forked top close to the water, 
and let the rod rest on it 3 stand back, and wait pa- 
tiently and quietly for a bite 3 by this method, where 
Bream are plentiful, you may soon fill a basket, for 
they are a free-biting Fish, and, though generally 
considered of little worth, they a£Fbrd much amuse- 
ment to the Angler in bends and broad stiU parts of 
rivers, and not very deep places, where the Bream 
like to resort to most. 

Remarks on Bream. 

The Bream is a very broad Fish, with scales some- 
what like the Carp, but lighter in colour, and, when 
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large^ are much like a pair of bellows in shape ', the 
head and mouth are small^ with a large eye^ and 
forked tail^ which is of a dull purple colour^ as also 
the fins J they will breed in still waters as well as in 
rivers, if the bottom be clay, or loamy, as they prefer 
still or sluggish streams to large or rapid rivers : 
they spawn in May, and wiU grow to the weight of 
six pounds. Bream love such places as the Carp and 
Tench do in rivers; they wiU also take the same 
baits, and, like the Carp, struggle hard, particularly 
when they first feel the hook 3 therefore, give line 
freely, before you attempt to turn him, if a heavy 
Fish 5 for, like heavy Barbel, they are often very 
sulky, and hang on the bottom for some time, then 
rush with violence under a bank, among weeds, &c. 

There is a Fish in the Broads (which are large 
pieces of water so called, in Norfolk) much like the 
Bream, which is known there by the name of Bream 
Flats, Dace, or Red Eye 3 it is a thicker Fish than 
the Bream, and somewhat hog-backed, like the Perch, 
and the fins are red : this Fish is generally covered 
with a slimy substance, and is altogether a very in- 
different Fish for the table , they are easily taken 
with worms, gentles, or paste. 

in looking into " Walton s complete Angler,*' I find, 
he notices Bream for breeding exceedingly : *^ Yea* 
in some ponds so fast, as to over- store them, and 
starve other Fish." This observation of the ''Father 
of Anglers,'* I have proved, in several waters, to be 
founded in fact, particularly in the East-India Dock» 



Blackwafl, where, for the last Wo yeart, fc« Ufge 
Roach are taken, but the Sream have incKa««d ten- 
fold. 



The Sertlmg, or Sudd. 

"fite Rndd, a kjod Ot Itoacb, alt tinged with gotjl, 
Stfoi^, brwu), and thick, most iovely to behnU. 

M. Dkowii. 

The Rudd is a very indifferent Fish for the table, 
as the flesh is soft, and full of bones : in shape and 
colour it is much like the Roach, but broader ; the 
body and gills are tinged and bronzed with gold : 
the belly, fins, and tail, are a bright red, or vermJl- 
Uon, the eye more yellow than the Roaches. They 
thrive best in ponds, but seldom exceed a pound in 
weight i they will take red worms, paste, and gen- 
tles, during Sununer : use a gut or hair line, quill 
float. No. 10 ur II hook, and angle at bottom; in 
every respect, act the same as when fishing for Roach 
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It is generally supposed that the Rudd is bred 
between the Bream and Roach. Roach, Rudd, ai^d 
Bream are certainly very much alike : the Rudd 
spawn about April, and thrive in ponds, or still wa- 
ters, with gravelly bottoms, but get poor, and full 
of green insects, in filthy or muddy ponds. The 
rivers Thames and Lea have Rudd, but not in great 
numbers 3 they abound in Dagenham Breach, and 
in the ponds in Wanstead Park. 

Remarks on Rudd. 

I have no doubt that the Fish called a Rudd is 
a true Roach, but a little altered in shape, &c., by 
being put into ponds not congenial to their habits 
and nature 5 for I have known ponds stocked with 
Roach from rivers, and, in a few years, none were to 
be found but numerous Rudd. Previous to the 
Roach being put into the same pond, a Rudd was 
never seen, neither were there any Bream. This 
fact I have witnessed many times, particularly dur- 
ing the twenty years I' have angled in the ponds in 
Tilney Park, Wanstead 5 I have also caught Roach 
in rivers, when out of season, and when in a sickly 
state, extremely like the pond-Rudd, which makes 
me conclude, that they are really Roach, though de- 
generated. 
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Pope, or Ruff, 

The Pope or RufiF is of the Perch species^ and 
much like the Perch in its habits^ form, and flavour, 
being firm and well-tasted, though they never grow 
so large , they are taken with worms and gentles, 
but are rarely to be met with in the vicinity of London, 
except in the little river Mole. There are many 
in the Isis, near Oxford 5 ,the river Cam, near Cam- 
bridge J also in the Trent, and great numbers in. the 
river Yare in Norfolk. Put two No. 9 hooks on the 
line; and fish within a foot of the bottom : . they 
bite Jfrom March . tiU September, and spawn some- 
times in April, but seldom grow to the length of 
seven inches 3 they, delight in quick gravelly eddies 
and about wharfings. The best bait is a red worm 
ground-bait with handfuls of small gravel or road- 
s^md thrown gently in, occasionally, at the spot where 
you are fishing. 

I have caught a few Pope or RuflF at Shepperton, 
on the shallows close to the ferry-boat, while angling 
for Gudgeons wiih a No. 10 hook, baited with a small 
red. worm ; fishing near the bottom with one hook. 
I find more successful than in using two : if two are 
used, let the bottom one be No. 9, and gently touch 
the. bottom, the other Now 10, and so fixed on the 
line as to.be about nine or ten inches above. Pope 
or RuiF are a very lively free-biting little, Fish, and 
afford . the Yoimg Angler much amusement -, the eye, 
head, shoulders, and dorsal fin, (which it erects when 
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alarmed) are much like the Perch } the tail and tail- 
end of the body ia shaped and spotted or waved 
exactly like a Oudgeon. — Hote, in baiting a book 
for Pope or Ruff, t^e pains to carry the wonp w^ 
up the book and shank, that but little of the tajl HUty 
haug loose, or it will be nibbled off.— See fahmg far 



The BuU-Sead, or MiUer's Thnmb. 

Tias is a' most singular-fomied Fish, of t^e Gud- 
g;eon species, and apparently without scales, tk»f 
being very small, and are different from any otibter 
fVesh'Water I'bh I am acquainted widi : the head 
is very large and Sat, resembling a toad, the mouth 
very wide, the eye larg« and projecting, die body and 
t^ are of a dusky brown colour, and waved or spotty 
like a Gudgeon; they seldom exceed five or six 
inches In l«igih : they ddight to lie on stones at 
the bottom of shallow rivers, in hot weather, where 
you may catch ftem with a small piece of red wwm 
put on a little tiook, with a ^ot to sink the bait, 
which they will very readily take, without betraying 
any fear ; therefore, any shott line and rod does &r 
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this sport. There are great many Bull-heads, or Mil- 
ler s-thumbs, in the New River. I have known more 
than seven dozen taken in a day out of this river, near 
Ware.. Some persons eat them fried, after having the 
head cut off, and speak of the dish with applause. 
They will answer for baiting a night-line for Eels ; but 
they should be alive, when other small Fish are not to 
be procured. They spawn in May. 



CHAP. XV. 

The Eel 
The Silver Eel in shining yolomes roU'd. 

Eex^s are found in all the rivers, canals, docks, &€., near 
London, in great numbers, and remarkably fine in 
size and flavour , they are taken with rod and floated 
line^ ledger line, night-lines, dead lines, and bobbing> 
also with the spear, and by sniggling. 

When angling for Eels with a floated line, those 
made of twisted gut, strong single gut or twisted hair, 
are to be preferred; any common rod, of sufficient 
length, will do, because Eels will generally gorge the 
bait and hook themselves ; put a cork float on the 
linCj and use a No. 8 hook, an^ bait with a piece of 
lob worm, or half a marsh worm^ or a whole red worm 

M 
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or small brandling : let the baited hook lay on the 
ground^ which you may tell is the case if the float 
lies upon its side on the water^ instead of standing up- 
When Eels bite, they will draw the float under water 5 
there let it remain a moment, then strike, and lift or 
weigh out your prize. If you put more than one hook 
on your line, place them about a foot apart. — ^Note, im* 
mediately you get an Eel 011 shore, clap your foot 00 
it, and there keep it, till you have separated its back- 
bone with a knife, or a pair of scissors, which you should 
always have ready, when fishing for Eels ; for imme- 
diately an Eel is taken from the water, it coils up, 
and twists your line in numerous knots, which can 
only be prevented by cutting through its back-bone j 
you may then take away the hook without danger. 

The body of Eels is covered with a slimy mucous 
substance, so that you cannot hold them in your hand 
until they are disabled 3 for which purpose, I find sharp- 
pointed scissors more useful than a knife 3 and, as 
Eels generally gorge the baited hook, therefore,without 
much care, if you use a knife to lay open the EeFs 
throat, &c., you are likely to cut the gut, or whatever 
the hook may be tied to 5 but if you enter one blade 
of the scissors inside of the Eel's moiith, the other on 
the outside, and cut down to where the hook lodges, 
you may dislodge it, without cutting the material to 
which it is tied. 

Ledger lines may be used with much success in fish- 
ing for Eels, both by day and night, if fitted up as 
follows : first, take a yard and a half of tolerable fine 
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gimp, and make a loop at each end of it | then tie a 
No. 7' hook to about a foot of fine gimp : at the 
other end I make a loop ; then loop it. on to the 
aforesaid yard and a. half of gimp, which I call 
a ledger trace y about eighteen inches (that is, from 
the end looped to the hook length), I firmly fix a 
swan shot} then [lass, from the other end of the trace, 
& flat ledger lead down to the shot, which shot is . to 
(irevent the lead from slipping any lower down, or on 
the bait y now fasten the trace to a trolling line, with 
the same rod and winch as used for Jack-fishing : 
bait the hook with a well-scowered small lob or large 
marsh-^worm, securely placed on the hook, that the 
£el may not be able to suck it off without taking the 
hook in its mouth. Now, cast in the baited hook in 
the middle of a stream^ or in strong eddies, where the 
largest Eels that feed by day are to be found, espe- 
cially when the waters are low, or very bright ; in 
such places^ a floated line does not answer, because it 
is carried away by the current, or engulphed in the 
eddies. 

In ledger-fishing, having cast in the bait, lay down 
your rod (having first unlocked the winch ;) you 
will perceive a bite by the shaking of the rod, 
and pulling of the line y give plenty of time before 
you strike, for Eels will generally hook themselves, 
if the hasty Angler does not draw the bait from them. 
Several lines, and rpds may be managed by one An- 
gler. Some Anglers make their ledger lines of fine 
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twisted small cord, and use a bank runner instead, of 
a winch> for cheapness. 

Note.— For all kinds (rf Eel fishing, many expe- 
rienced Anglers tie their hooks to a very fine gimp, 
to prevent the Eels from biting oflf the hook, which 
they are enabled to do, if tied to gut or hair, by their 
numerous sharp teeth, especially the larger Eels. The 
hardhess of the ^mp makes them soon desist -, the 
gimp also is mtich less likely to kink or tangle : the 
vexation and loss of time caused by breaking and 
entangling of the line, while Eel-fishing, ev«ry expe- 
rienced Angler must have felt. 

When ledger-fishing, at night, you must carry with 
you a small portable lantern, to enable you to bait 
your hook, &c. — ^Note, while so fishing at night, it is 
advisable to bait with a small live Fish instead of a 
worm, if the Eels are lai^e, or the place contains 
Jack 3 if more than one line is used, bait with dif- 
ferent baits, or with such baits as you find most lull- 
ing. Trout, Barbel, Carp^ and Chub, are caught by 
this mode of fishing, both by night and day, using 
proper baits and tackle fit for the purpose, (for which 
see Barbel, Trout, &c.) — ^Note, when short of small 
Fish, for baits, I cut Bleak into three pieces to bait 
for Eels : observe, when fishing for Eels with a ledger 
line, as well as a floated line, da not be in too much 
haste to strike when you see a bite, for Eels generally 
gorge the bait, and, consequently, hook themselves, if 
you give them time (say a few moments)^ but if you 
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strike too soon, you mostly miss hooking the Fish ; 
but when you have hooked them, get them on shore 
as soon as possible, for you cannot tire Eels by play- 
ing them like other Fish 5 on the contrary, they very 
often get round weeds or rushes so tight that they 
generally break your hook, line, or rod. I always use 
two hooks on my ledger, placing the top one about 
two feet above the bottom -, and to prevent it moving 
irom its prefer place, fix a shot above it and below it, 
in the way which you will see is done to prevent the 
lead slipping down, in the cut of Angling Apparatus, 
%. 3. Ledger-fishing is a killing mode of angling 
in large deep waters, tide rivers^ docks, sea harbours, 
kc. Eels are also taken with dead lines. (See flounder^ 
fishmg.J 

Bobbing for Eels, 

Bobbing for Eels is practised in a boat, with a large 
bunch of worms suspended by a strong cord from a 
pole or stout rod, in the following manner. First of 
all, you must procure a large quantity of worms, 
(marsh and blue-headed worms are better than lobs, 
though small lobs will do,) and string them on. worsted 
or coarse thread, by passing a needle, which you 
&sten to coarse thread or worsted, through them from 
head to tail, until you have as many strung as will 
form a bunch as large as a good sized turnip > then 
fasten them on the lines, so that all the ends may 
hang level. In the middle is placed a piece of lead, 
of a conical or bell form, the broad end down-' 

M 2 
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wards^ which may be got at any of the fishing tackle 
shops^ made for the purpose -, thus prepared^ east 
the baits into the water gently 3 let them sink to the 
bottom^ and then keep raising them a few inches 
from the grounds and dropping them again^ until you 
have a bite, which is easily perceived, as the Eel tugs 
very strongly : be as expert as' possible, and, at the 
same time, steady in raising yoiu* line, so that your 
Ilsh, in dropping off, may fall into the boat. Im- 
mense numbers are taken by this method. During 
the hot weather, always fish or bob in shoal, or 
rather shallow water, and out of the stream 3 dur- 
ing the night most are taken, but they will lay hdkd 
freely in the day time. Rivers, in which the tide 
flows, afford the best success, particularly during ebb- 
tide. — Note, those who will take the additional trouble 
of threadling red worms instead of any others, will 
increase their sport four-fold. 

Spearing and SniggUng or BrogUng for Eels, 

By sniggling, many good Eels are taken in rivers 
and other waters, during the Spring and Summer 
months 3 they are also taken by spearing, which is 
done by striking or jobbing the spear among weeds 
and soft sandy bottoms of rivers, ponds, and ditches j 
many fine Eels are procured by this method. Those 
spears are sold at all the fishing tackle shops^ and 
are knoMm by the name of Eel-q)ears. 
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Sniggling for Eels. 

The art of sniggling is somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe 3 yet as it is a most valuable^ and^ indeed, the 
only way, that can be practised in the day time to 
take large Eels by baits, I shall bestow every pains 
to explain the method pursued in sniggling, and illus- 
trate the same with cuts representing the needle, line, 
&c., employed in this species of fishing. In place of 
a hook, a stout needle is used -, that kind with which 
tailors stitch button-holes, and the small needle, used 
by sail-makers, are the best ; they should not exceed 
two inches in length : before you use them, break o£f 
about the eighth of an inch of the point, which 
strengthens the needle, and still leaves it sufficiently 
sharp for the purpose of sniggling. A few yards of 
whip, or any small cord, wound on a thumb-winder, 
or any thing else, is sufficient for the line 5 but the 
same quantity of stout platted silk, such as is used in 
troUing for Pike, is far superior : for a rod, a branch 
of willow, or hazel, near three yards long, is generally 
used 3 the small end being bent nearly to a half-circle, 
and confined to that shape by tying a string near the 
point, and fastening the other end of it near the middle 
of the rod. A friend of mine has much improved the 
rod, by using about half a yard of stout bell-wire, 
either of copper, brass, or iron, for the bend, or circle 
at the top, which does away entirely the necessity of 
tying across with string 3 and this wire also passes 
through the water with less resistance than wood ; 
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and you can have a fiae point to the wire, consequently 
you are not so liable to injure the wonn when con- 
veying it to the hole. You can bend the wire-top to 
the shape most proper to convey your b^t to a hole, 
which is often wanted when sniggling, from tlie diffi- 
culty of getting near the place where an Eel is thought 
to be. fSee the Cut of a Rodwitk amre top. Thumb- 
reel and line.) 
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Note. The preceding cuts of sniggling-rods, &c. 
are the most simple apparatus for taking Eels 
by sniggling. In respect to tops for sniggling-rods^ 
some Anglers use them^ made of hickery, about six- 
teen inches long^ which consists of three pieces join- 
ed together, with two neat brass hinges, Similar to 
those used in making folding rules 3 by the aid of 
those hinges, these tops may be formed or bent to 
any shape most likely to enable the Angler to place 
the -worm where an Eel is suspected to lay. This 
top is very convenient to carry, for, when folded up, 
it wiU lay in your pocket tackle-book. Those who 
use these folding tops, have them made to fit the 
second top joint of their general fishing rod, so that 
th§ same rod can be used for every kind of angling, 
except whipping with flies. Those who prefer the 
wire for sniggling-tops, may conveniently carry a 
length or two in the butt of their rods. ' I have killed 
many Eels by sniggling, using my walking stick for 
the rod, after tying to the thin end of it about half a 
yard of the said stoiit bell- wire : to prevent the wire 
lacerating the worm too much, while conducting it in 
search, of an Eel, it should be blunted, or tie a silk or 
thread round the point end, which will prevent it 
penetrating too far in, destroying your worm. A lit- 
tle experience in sniggling will enable the Angler to 
select which he thinks the best among those tops 
enumerated. 
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How to tie on the Needle, and bait it. 

To whip or tie the needle to the line is done with 
some silk, waxed with shoe-maker* s wax, first laying 
the end of the line nearly half-way down the needle, 
within a quarter of an inch of the eye or thick endj 
and tying it strongly on -, the line will then hang from 
about the middle of the needle, leaving the smaller 
en4 quite bare, and also a quarter of an inch of the 
larger. In batting the needle, enter the thick end 
thereof into the worm, near the tail, and carry it dowi^ 
near to the head ; then draw the worm as much back 
as will completely cover the needle 3 the line will 
then hang from the tail, and the head will be present- 
ed to the Eel. The best rod for sniggling is about 
two yards of light stiff bamboo 5 to the top of which 
tie about half a yard of wire, as before described, 
which you can readily bend to the shape most conve- 
nient for carrying the bait to any place you wish. 
SojOke Snigglers put the needle into the worm near 
the head, so that the tail is presented to the Eel, 
which, from its moving or twisting abcmt, Ubey tiikik 
is more likely to entice the Eel to bito. The woians 
proper for sniggling are tough and well-scowered lob 
worms, marl worms, or very large marsh wonii?^ 
equally tough and well scowered, for those large Eels 
will seldom take a worm that is just dug ^m the 
earth 3 and besides, if not well scowered, the worm is 
apt to break while you are preparing it with the 
needle. 
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PUices where large Eels lie, and the way to take them. ' 

During the Spring and Summer months, especially 
when the water, in rivers^ lakes, ponds, ditches, &c., 
is much decreased, is the time to expect most sport by 
sniggling ; for, at such times. Eels lie in holes in the 
banks of rivers, and other waters, not far below the 
surface, and between the planks of wharfings, the 
boards that form the aprons of mill^tails, and be- 
tween any planks and boards about woode n-ridges, 
and flood-gates ; under and between large stones about 
mill-pools, and also in ditches which are nearly dry, 
and have communication with rivers and streams. 
The places in the banks proper to offer a bait at, may 
be known by observing holes, some nearly as large 
as rat holes, and some smaller. While sniggUng, 
present your bait to every hole and crevice you meet 
ynth, a little below the surface of the water. Some- 
times, after you have hooked an Eel, it will prove too 
large to be pulled out, recourse is then had to dig^ 
ging him out, if in a bank 3 if between boards or 
planks, it is often foimd necessary to saw or force 
asimder those obstructions. Having met with a place 
likely to contain an Eel, but the needle as before di- 
rected j hold it in your left hand, and fix the point of 
the wire, or the point of the bent rod, lightly into the 
worm, at the tail end, and convey the head end of the 
worm just within the hole or crevice, where you 
suspect an Eel lies, (all the while holding the line in 
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your left hand^ loosening as much as id necessary to 
let the bait reach the said hole or crevice,) hold your 
bait still a few minutes, and if the Eel is inclined to 
take it, you will feel him dragging the worm further 
ia the bole. When the Eel takes hold of your worm, 
it immediately slips off the rod, which, as before ob- 
served, is only made use of to convey the bait to 
the place where you expect to find an Eel. This, 
which is caUed a bite, in other\ modes of angling^ is, 
in this case, called a take-off, from the Eel taking or 
slipping the worm' off tiie point of the rod. Do not 
check it, but give him two minutes or more to gorge, 
then strike smartly, and you will fix the needle across 
his stomach or throat. Do not pull, but only hold 
the line tight, and they, generally, soon make their 
appearance ; you then wiU, of course, lift the Eel out, 
and secure him in your bag or basket. 

The best time to fish for Eels is in the day, imme- 
diately the water is settled aft^r a flood, and during 
sofit showery and hot gloomy weather, and alter a 
night of thunder and lightning, &c. Recollect, when 
you have caught an Eel, to put your foot on it, and 
sever the back bone, near the head, with a knife, 
which completely disables him— ^you may then keep 
the line clear till you have unhooked him ^ for they 
are covered with a slimy substance, which prevents 
your holding them, and unless speedily disabled by 
cutting, as above, they entangle ^the line in endless 
confusion. The month of May is the best month in 
the year for catohing Eels, from morning till night, 
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and all ntgbt. Large Eels^ especially t^ose caught 
in , rivers, are considered nutritious food, but, at the 
same time, are known to be hard of digestion ; there- 
fore, those who attend to their health as well as gra- 
tifying ijieir palate, should be careful that this Fish 
is well dressed, or thoroughly done, before it is eaten 5 
to effect which, they should he parboiled before they 
are spit-chucked, (commonly called - pitch-cock'ed>) 
fried, broiled, or baked in a pie. 

Observations on Eels.i 

Eels live many years, and grow to a very large size, 
^ven to measure a yard and a half in length, and 
wieighing more than fifteen pounds.- They are fond 
of water with a muddy or sandy bottom, tut yet 
they do not love- muddy watery and, if in a river, 
they prefer the still parts, lying under large* chalk- 
Stones, and stumps or^ roots of' trees, between piles, 
planking,' or /in holes in the banks, from which' they 
seldom move during the day. In Winter, they coil 
themselves up, and lie in numbers together, buried 
in the mud and sand, in a torpid state, until ike 
Spring. So tenacious are Eels of life, that they will 
live many days out of water and without food, uintil 
they are almost putrid and become offensive to the 
olfactory nerve. . 
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Directions for fittmg, baiting and lairing Night and 

Chain Lines, for Eels. 

LyuiGE Eels very ^seldom take a bait in the- day tim% 
except they are sniggled for, but run and feed freely 
during the night, (especially when very dark) 5 there^ 
fore, the Angler who- wishes to furnish his own, or 
a firiend^s table, with fine Eels, must take the trouble 
of laying night lines for them, fitted^ baited^ &c.^ in 
the following manner : 

For the peg or single line, take about ten yards of 
chalk line, laid cord, or strong whip cord 3 but four 
strands of Dutch twine, platted together, make a lin^ 
much superior to any other for strength, and. is also 
much less inclined to kinkle or tanHe. Tie .the line 
tc^ a stout peg stick, which jou fix firmly in the 
gpround, then fasten the length of ten inches of gio^p^ 
platted sQk, or three strands of platted Dutch twine, 
or whatever your hook is tied to, to the line, either 
with a loop or a draw slip-knot \ but if you fit your 
line with a stout hook swivel, to hang the hook link 
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on, it is better than any other way ; about two or 
three inches above the loop or swivel, place a bullet 
or a ledger 4ead on the line^ to sink the bait, and a 
swan shot before it, to keep the bullet from slipping 
down. (See the Cut.) The proper hooks for tliis 
mode of Eel-fishing, are single or double small-sized 
Eel hooks. The single, when a worm or piece of 
Lamprey is used for a bai|; } and the double, when 
a small Fish is used for a bait. Small Roach^ Dace> 
Bleak, or Gudgeons, about four inches long, are all 
proper baits, and also MiUer s Thuinb, Stone Loach, 
and pieces of Lamprey Eels ; but small Gudgeons 
and Bleak I prefer, for baits, to every other, finding; 
them a killing bait in most waters. — ^Note, . the in- 
tent of putting a perforated bullet or ledger lead, is 
to suffer the Eel to take the bait without feeling any, 
check, which would not be the case if the lead had 
not a hole through it 3 for, in that case, when the Eel 
draws the bait, it would feel the weight of the lead, 
uid, probably, would be alarmed, and leave it; but 
when there is a hole through the bullet or ledger 
lead, the bait and line then moves without dragging 
away either the perforated bullet or ledger. 

When you bait the hook with either of the above 
^ii^erated Fish, take a baiting needle and fix it to 
the loop of the gimp, or what the hook is tied to 3 
enter the point of the needle in the bait-fish's mouth, 
and bring it out at the tail, and draw till the books 
are brought to lay close on each side the bait*^s 
mouth (See the Cut); now tie the bait-fish just above 
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the .tail with some strong thready to keep the 'giiqp> 
or wha^erer the hooks are fastened to> from drawing 
the hooks out of their proper place^ or position^ and 
all will be right. If you bait with I/amprey, they 
should be pieces about one or two inches long. 

Note. — ^That part which contains the roe are the most 
enticing pieces. I have not found Lamprey a good 
bait for. Eels in any other rivers but those into which 
the tide flows^ yet> in them^ it is a very killing bait j 
neither do they answer in any ponds where I have tried 
them. If you use worms for baits^ they should be 
weU scowered ', large lob worms> put on a single hook^ 
in the following manner 3 but observe, that a short 
dianke4 hook is to be preferred : 

Take a long mimiow<baiting-njeedle>. and fix it to 
•the gimp, or what the hook is tied to > enter the point 
of the needk close to the tail of the worm^ and bring 
'it out at its head ; draw till tbe shank of the hook is 
completely covered, taking care also that the point 
wd barb of the hook are hid or covered in the worm ; 
Jmtlet no more than a quarter of an inch of the worm 
iiang loose from the point of the hook ^ for, when much 
k left Ipose, Eels are apt to nibble it o£f, and avoid 
taking the part which contains the hook. Some An- 
ders bait their hook by entering the point of the needle 
at the head of the worm, instead of the tail, which I 
prefer, because the hook then lays in the thickest part 
of the worm, and, therefore^ the point and barb are less 
likely to show or be felt, while the Eel is sucking in 
Ae bait.-^Note, hooks bafted with worms we very 
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jfrequently bit and mutilated by small Eels, Minnows^ 
&c., therefore prefer Fish for baits^ unless the water 
you lay in/ abounds with Trout, Carp, or Chub, who 
will all take a worm-bait at night $ in which ease, 
bait some of the hooks with worms, and others with 
Fish. 

In ponds, I have taken large Eels with live frogs 
for a bait, but have not found it to answer in rivers } 
I have, also, used about two inch pieces of fowl's 
guts put on my hooks, same way as described with 
pieces of Lampreys : Eels will certainly take this bait 
in ponds, but I have not tried it much in rivers. 

To lay Eel Lines. 

Choose those parts of rivers or waters where the 
baited hook is not likely to be buried in the mudj or 
entangled in heavy and strong beds of weeds ; and, if 
the lines were fastened to bank-runners, instead of 
peg-sticks> the Angler would sustain much less loss 
of lines> hooks, and Eels, as the line gives way gra- 
dually from the runner, and, in consequence, seldom 
gets twisted, or 'checks a Fish when he is taking the 
bait, which will occur when the spare line is laid in 
coils) Though Eels' generally lay, during the day, 
among weeds, in holes or in the mud, yet, when they 
run, and are on the feed at night, they come to the 
clean scowers, and on the sandy or gravelly part of 
the stream, near beds> of weeds, chalk stones, large 
lumps of earth that have parted from the banks, &g. ^ 
in such parts lay your lines. Soihe Anglers will take 
the trouble to clear a sufficient space in the middle 
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of a large bed of weeds to lay lines in^ and tbey are 
generally wdl paid for their trouble ; and those who 
lay twenty hooks baited, and each hook fiastened to a 
single line, will take more Eels than those who lay 
twice the number of baited hooks, listened to a chain 
line. — ^Note, when chain lines are laid, there is no occa- 
sion for bullets on the lines, because the bricks or 
turfis keep them in their places, which is on the bot- 
tom or grotmd.— (^ce the Cut) 




Chain Line, 

The Chaia Line is so named, from having a number 
(vf hooks baited and tied to it, and is fitted in the fol- 
lowing manner : take from twelve to twenty yardt> 
according to the number of hooks you intend to fasten 
to it, of stout cord, about the sisc^ line which sash 
windows are hung with j these sash lines are used by 
some Anglers ; others use thin clothes* lines, or roast* 
lag jack Une, either of which will do : fasten one end 
of the line by a loop to a brick, or a piece of square 
tarf, cut firomafield or bank (Seethe Cut) : the hooks 
which you intend to bait should be tied to about half 
a yard, or less, of trolling line, gimp, platted Dutch 
twine, breeches-makers* thread, or some other strong 
thin cord, and baijted in the same manner as already 
described for the single, or peg-line, fastening the 
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baited hooks to the large stout line^ about three feet 
a-part^ with ,a slip draw knot^ when the hooks will 
hang free from each other; then fasten the other end 
of the large line to another bricks or clump of turf^ 
and all is ready to cast or lay in the water. — Note, 
Eels will run and take a bait at night from March until 
the latter end of November, imless wh^i the moon 
shines very bright, during -which nights the Angler 
had better keep his lines and baits in store for dark 
nights, especially the first week of a new moon, and 
the last of an • old one, at which time he will do well 
to lay his lines every night. 

To cast in Chain Lines, and take them up. 

If the nights are cold, cast your line in so that it 
will lay near the side of or under the bank, rather 
than in a .shallow, or current, because the Eels can 
then see the bait, and take it close to their holes, for 
they -will not move or run far, during cold nights. 
When you lay chain lines in running waters^ cast in 
the first brick up the stream, the other down 3 the 
current will then keep the hooks hanging free i&om 
each other. 

When you come to take up chain lines, you 
must first provide yourself with stout drag hooks 
(sold at all the fiishing^tackle shops) fastened to plenty 
of strong cord 5 throw in the hooks oiver . the • part 
where you have placed theline in the water, and draw 
it to the shore. Single lines may be drawn in.by the 
hand, or taken m by a forked stick, or trimmer irod. 
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by putting the fork under theline near the liooks> and 
hoisting h up. 

On lajfing lAnesfor Eels; also <m Bait$, Hooks, <md 
the proper time to lay and take them vp, to dry, 
cleanse them, 4rc. 

In directing the Angler to fasten his chain line to 
bricks^ atones, or lumps of earthy it applies chiefly 
to rivers and other waters that are public or much 
attended by Anglers^ boat fishermen^ bargemen^ &c. 
because, in such waters, he is likely to have his lines 
discovered if they ure festened ta jules, branches of 
trees, or stakes ; therefore, the fastening to bricks, 
&c., is the safest way; but in waters where the 
Angler feels confident aU wiU be secure^ he can 
often lay his baited chain lines to more advantage 
with the assistance of a second person in a boat, 
^c. If the baits are well taken by good Eds, they 
will often drag the line, bricks and all, a consider- 
able distance from the place they were cast in, and 
if they do not tear or twist themselves off, they wiU 
often entangle the line, hooks, and themselves among 
heavy beds of weeds, and give infinite trouble to the 
Angler in recovering and fitting his line for another 
mghi^a fishing. 

Therefore, those who live near where tiiey lay their 
Hnes, had better begin to take them up soon after 
twelve at night ; for by that hour, if Eels run, they 
wiU certainly have taken the bait, and then the line, 
hooks, &c., are but little confused ; neither will a 
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good £el have had time to get away> fpr yoii should 
know^ they never cease trying^ for ^many hours after 
they are hooked, to escape, which they frequently do 
when hooked in the throat or mouth j for> by their 
continually twisting and struggling, they rip the hook 
through the tender parts of the throat or mouth 3 
but if they have it in their- maw or stomach,. and the 
tackle be good, their most violent exertions will be 
in vain. 

In large ditches and narrow streams, that have 
communication with riyers, good Eels are often to 
be found 3 and if not broader than the Angler can 
leap with the assistance of a leaping pole, and the 
said ditch or stream is protected, the Angler should 
lay his line right across, fastening each end to 'stakes 
on the opposite banks. 

Note.— T-In putting in those stakes^ do not.fii^ them 
in a direct line, opposite each other^ but a yard or 
more (according to the number of hooks and length 
of line you use) bdow^ so that the line and hook^ 
may lay obliquely across the water, which allowa 
room for more baited hooks than if .laid in a straight 
line 3 and also, I have found my baited hooks do more 
execution thus laid, for the Eels run more on the side 
of sharp streams than in the middle. This way of 
fastening lines to ^stakes should always be preferred^ 
where it can be done 3 or when laying at the end of 
mill-tail .streams, or in the shallow parts or pools of 
water, formed from falls of water over precipices, 
flood gates, &c. 5 in such places, with a boat^ you can 
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place the baited hooks to the best advantage, and 
you know where to search for them without loss . of 
time 5. for^ when fastened to any thing moveable^ you 
often have a great deal of trouble in recovering yoxir 
line, and . that frequently . fifty yards or more from 
whence you have laid it 3 and when you haive brought 
it to hand, it is such a confused mass of weeds, Eels; 
9lid the slime from those which ^ halve twisted off, that 
hardly any other thaii the most patient of Anglers 
would find resolution enough to untwist or disen- 
tangle t^e number of knots, which his line and hooks 
are tied in -y but this ought to be done immediate- 
ly, and the line cleared and washed from all impu- 
rities, and carefully dried, or it soon rots. 

When: you cast in the water your* chain line, 
wliich is : made fast to bricks, ■ or any thing elsey 
cQLStin the first brick underhanded, up the stream, 
and the other dpwn or across the stream ; then- 
make a' note in your pk)cket-book of something on 
the bank, or some other object, that you may readily 
find it again. 

When' laying lines from a boat; festen one end of 
the line' (having all your hooks first baited) to a 
stakey>. brick, or whatever you intend 5 then push 
off the boat, and let the hooks drop' in the water^ 
regularly, as the. boat gbes down the stream, . until • 
they are all out; then fasten the other end of your- 
line. . This is the way the ! fishermen, on various 
parts of the sea' coast, lay .iheir short lines, called 
trots. In regard to baits for Eel lines, after. much ^ 
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piBctiee and experience, I can aver, that wormf 

are the least to be depended on for kflling large 

£e]fl> and that when the Angler hiys in large rivers, 

or tide rivers, if he can procure smaU Gudgeons^ DiMse, 

Bleak> large white Minnows (the Minnows should. 

not be with spawn,) and Lamprey Eds, he then pos<> 

sesses the best and most killing baits« I have killed i 

a great many large Eels in docks, among the ship-J 

ping, and also in ponds, by baiting my night lines 

chickens guts, which I first parboil^ and then sprinkle 

with salt i and also with boiled salt beef, which 

cut in shape like a Fish, before I put it on my hool 

Some Anglers think Fish object to every thing salt 

but this opinion is erroneous, for I have had excellei 

sport when I have laid my fish-^baits, (that have nc 

been touched die first nighty) on the second nigh< 

paving let them lay separate all day, first ha^ 

sprinkled them with salt. 

Note. — In choosing Ed hooks, prefer the sing! 
ones whose shank is similar to the Kirby hook^ 
those which have a loop shank $ because when bail 
especially with a worm, it tears tl;ie bait less, ani 
also is less likdy to be fdt while the Eel is swallc 
ing it. And further observe, to choose hooks 
are narrow in the bend, and never us6 them too laigej 
ffoT h9oks wdl manufactured and of good shape, 
the sizes No. 6, for baiting with Fishi or those of Ni 
7, single for worms, will kill Eds of any size, w] 
larger hooks tear or mutilate the bait, and standh 
rank frequently causie alarm or suspicion in the £< 
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and they then often suek part of the bait away> but 
rery seldom suffer the hook to come within their> 
mouths. I have seen pieces of sharp thorn tied to 
Eel lines, same as a needle is to a sniggling line, and 
baited with worms, laid at night in the Thames, and 
both Eels and Flounders caught with them, which is 
done by the thorn getting across the throat or stomach 
of the Eel or Flounder, when swallowed. 

Note.*-The proper time fo lay or put single or chain 
lines in the water for Eels, &c., is just as the sun is 
setting 5 at which time. Eels (large ones especially) 
begin to move from their holes, or other places of 
shelter, in search of food ; therefore, according to 
the number of baited hooks you intend laying, begin 
to bait them in time, because it takes a consider- 
able time to bait some score of hooks, and jt is ne- 
cessary they should be in the water at sun set, for 
you must know that the fore part of the night is 
better than the latter, and, as I have before observed, 
the sooner after twelve o'clock the lines are taken 
up the better. 

Lampretf EeL 

The Lamprey Eel is of the shape of the Lamprey, 
or Seven £yeS;i but of a much larger size, being 
taken sometimes nearly three feet long) the skin is 
of a blackish colour, and full of lightish spots -, it has 
no bones, but it has a gristle down the back. They 
come from the sea to spawn in fresh water rivers, 
m the month of March^ and deposit their spawn in 
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holes made in b gravelly, sandy bottom. In the month 
of April, after leaving their spawn safely, they quit 
the fresh water again for the sea: in about three 
months, the spawn becomes a brood of Lampreys, 
about four or five inches long. The Lamprey Eel is 
frequently caught in the river Severn, near Glouces- 
ter, while angling for Gudgeons, Perch, Ek)unders^ 
&c., with a worm. 

The Lamprey, Lampem, or Seven Eyes, 

This Fish is about a foot long 3 the back is dark, 
and belly white, much resembling the silver Eel : they 
have seven holes, like shot holes, on each side of the 
head. They are found in the Thames about Brent- 
ford, Richmond, and other places, in March and April, 
when they are in the best state, but they are not 
considered wholesome food ; they have no bones in 
their bodies, not even a back bone, but, in its place, 
a sort of gristly substance. The Lamprey is a most 
killing bait for Eels, put on a night line or trimmer, 
in pieces about an inch and a half long : they are, 
sometimes, caught by the Angler in the Thames, and 
other large rivers, that have a communication with the 
sea, (to which the Lamprey more properly belongs,) 
in the Spring, when fishing with a worm 3 but they 
are never angled for purposely in any place that I 
am acquainted with. After spawning, they hasten 
again to the sea, leaving their brood in the sand or 
gravel of rivers. This Fish, Fliny informs us, will 
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live sixty years> and may be trained so as to become 
quite tame : the Roman ladies used them as pets^ and 
suspended jewels and ear-rings to their gills. Hor- 
tensius, the orator> also kept a tame one^ and wept 
at its death. 

Naturalists reckon eight species of Lampreys^ but 
three only, are noticed in general by Anglers^ viz. the 
Lamprey or Seven Eyes, the Blind Lamprey, and 
the Lamprey Eel. The Blind Lamprey is very small, 
not larger than a lob- worm ; the body is divided into 
rings, like worms ', its mouth is round and open, but 
it has neither teeth nor tongue : it has a hole on the« 
head, and seven on each side. This Lamprey is only 
valuable as a bait for Eels, laid as night lines. Lam- 
preys may be bought of the Thames Fishermen, at 
the Spotted Dog public-hou^e. Strand-lane, in the 
Strand ; and are certainly the best bait for Eels laid 
with lines at night, in some parts of the Lea, say 
within ten miles of London. 
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The Fluke, or Flounder, and Smelt, 

The Flounder is only found in rivers where the tide 
flows, or those which have connection with the sea. 
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as they are properly a sea fish, only leare it to 
spawn : they are generally considered a very sweet 
Fish^ light and easy of digestion. In the creeks 
from BlackWaU to Bromley^ Stratford^ and West^ 
Ham^ also in the Docks, and the canal at Limehouse, 
and in the other Docks, &c., on the opposie side 
of the river, they are taken either with dead-lines 
or floated, in the same manner as Eels 3 in fact, 
when you angle for Eels in this part, you angle for 
Flounders also, as they will both take the same baits, 
and at the same season ; it also frequently happens 
that you take both Flounders and Eels, promiscuous- 
ly, when fishing for Eels with a floated line, on which 
you may put two or three hooks, about nine inches 
above each other. — See fishmg for Eds with a footed 
line. 

The colour of the Flounder is generally a dai^ mot^ 
tied olive : they spawn about March, and are in sea- 
son untU Winter. Those caught in the river Thames 
are very sweet and firm) and, I think, superior 
to any that are brought to market firom the sea. 
They delight to lie among sand, gravelly banks, 
and bottoms : they will likewise thrive in clean gra- 
velly ponds, particularly if a stream runs through 
it. — ^Note, when angling for Flounders in rivers near 
the sea, you Tvill meet with Flounders much larger 

than those we take near London -, therefore, in such 

* 

case, use a hook of No. 6 or 7> for, in some tide rivers^ 
you may find Flounders weighing from one to two 
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pounds a piece 3 and they will take a bait during 
almost every month in the year. 

How to angle for Smelts, and Observations thereon. 

Smelts are weU known as a most delicious Fish for 
the table. They are of an elegant shape, covered 
with loose white scales -, the back is of a dark hue, 
but the sides and belly are almost' transparent, and 
shine like silver , the eyes have also the same silvery 
appearahce ; their jaws and tongue have many teeth, 
and very large for so small a Fish. Though they ar- 
rive twice every year in the Thames, that is, in March 
and July, yet, it is said, they do not get above Lon- 
don Bridge during their last visit. When they arrive, 
if the season be favourable for the Fishermen to work 
their nets, they then take, or rather used to take, an 
immense quantity of them, which enables the poor 
Fisherman to discharge some of the debts he una- 
voidably contracts in Winter, in consequence of his 
not being able to labour in his vocation. Between 
London Bridge and Lambeth, is the principal place 
for taking Smelts in nets 5 but, for the last twenty 
years past, those poor Fishermen have been deprived 
of their resourse for paying oflF the debts of Winter, 
by the Smelts not making their annual appearance in 
the river Thames, previous to the time above alluded 
to. The river used to swarm with this delicious Fish. 
In July, we used to begin angling for Smelts, in the 
various wet docks, below bridge 3 but at the floating 

o 2 
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timber^ laying at Limebouse-hok, was a favorite place 
for Smelt-fishing 3 from those timbers a hundred 
dozen have frequently been taken in a day. Then> 
again^ Perry's Dock, BlackwaU, now belonging to the 
East India Company, what a place for Smelts m those 
days ! — ^Prom this place, it was noways unusual for an 
expert Angler to carry away upwards of twenty dozen 
of fine Smelts. I have, very frequently, taken five or 
six dozen before eight o'clock in the morning, apd 
returned home to breakfast, then residing about two 
mfles from the spot ; but this dock, as well as the 
river, is nearly deserted by the Smelts 5 in fact, there 
has been so few, for several years past, that myself 
and many others, have entirely declined troubling 
ourselves about them. The only place, at present, 
they are sought after, is in the City Canal, but they 
are very small in size, and few in number. I have 
made much inquiry on the subject of the Smelts not 
visiting, as usual, the river Thames, but without any 
satisfactory result. 

Smelts are caught by angling in the following man- 
ner : you must have an exceeding strong and flexible 
top to your rod, strMig gut line, heavy float, and from 
ten to twelve or more hooks, about eight or nine inchels 
apart — ^the hooks will stand better from the line if 
tied on a fine bristle, about six inches long. Use 
No. 8. or 9 hooks 5 the besrt baits are a small piece of 
the belly of an Eel, and pieces of a Smelt, the bottom 
hook touching the ground. — ^Note, when they bite, 
they throw the float up — aU other Fish pull it down 5 
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strike immediately and strong. Smelts will some- 
times take blood worms. Shrimps, or pieces of Lob* 
sters, &c., and also red worms. The pieces of Smelt 
or Eel for bait, should be about the size of a finger* 
nail.* 

They are very frequently fished for without a float» 
but with hooks, lines, &c. as above described, ■ and 
with a small piece of lead at bottom, which you occa* 
sionally let dip or touch the ground, gently raising 
and sinking it, till you feel a bite : this is called dip* 
fishipg, from the name of the lead, (which may be 
procured at the tackle- shops,) and is the most destruc- 
tive way of killing Smelts. You always find Smelts 
in deep water, therefore a long line is necessary. The 
best place to catch these Fish, near London, is iii the 
canal that runs from Limehouse-hole to Blackwall> 
through the Isle of Dogs : they are also, sometioies, 
taken off the logs lying in the Thames, and in all the 
wet docks below London-bridge. You may fish for 
Smelts from July to November and December^— very 
early and late is the most successful time : many will 
take twenty or thirty dozen in a day.^-^ote, when 
you angle with a dip instead of a float, put a small 
piece of white feather at the top of your rod, you will 
then see, if you do not feel, a bite. 

* SiDelts will bite, although the hook shows through the bait ; 
which is. fortunate for the Augler, because every time he strikes, 
the points of the hooks are forced throu^ the bait, in consequence 
of his being obliged to strike with much force and quickness, or 
he loses a bite. 
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FroE!^ its peculiar smell, which greatly resembles 
that of a cucumber, this delicate Fish takes its name 
in this country,' but in Germany it is known by the 
name of the Stink-Jisck. They spawn the latter end 
of March, and immediately afterwards they go down 
the river towards the sea. ' They are generally about 
seven inches long, but will grow to the weight of 
nearly half a pound. In salt water, I have caujght 
Smelts, by angling in Portsmouth harbour, and in 
various salt water docks, by the same method as used 
in the Thames. 

Dead Lines. 

A great many Eels, Flounders, &c., are taken with 
dead lines, between Blackwall and Old Ford, in the 
several creeks round Bromley, West-Ham, Abbey- 
Mills, and Stratford, where the tide flows from the 
river Thames. The dead line is made of whipcord, 
generally about six yards in length, to which are afi^- 
ed five or six hooks, which should be tied on pieces 
of bristle, twisted hair, or gut, not more than four 
inches long, with a loop at the end. The hcJOk gene- 
rally chosen for this purpose is a No. 8 } but in fishing 
for Flounders in brackish waters, where they generally 
run large, you may use a hook of the size of No. 6 or 
7. Loop the hooks on the line (beginning at the bot- 
tom) about afoot and a half apart ^ close to every hook 
put a large shot, or piece of lead, to keep the bait on 
the ground, as every hook must lie at the bottom, for 
which purpose you should throw sufiicient length of 
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fine into the -water. Sloniiderd and Eels seldom take 
a bflit> unless it lies on the ground : the best bait is 
a red worm, or a live Shrimp. Fishing in this way> yo« 
may use half a dozen lines' at atime> by easting them 
in a few yards from each dther^ and tying the line 16 a 
weed> or a small stick stock in the ground, or bank. 
It is . necessary to have a short rod with you, three or 
four yards long, to the top of which is fixed a smaU iron 
crutch, or fork, in shape like the letter Y > with this rod 
you take up the lines in the following maaner : take 
the line in your left hand, and with the right pass the 
crutch, or fork, imder the line, pushing it forward in the 
water some distance, by which means you can easily 
^lift out your line over weeds, or any other impediment^ 
Without this rod, or crutch, you would be compelled 
to drag the lines iip the side or bafik, where the 
hooks would catch the weeds, &c., and spoil the buts, 
and occasion you infinite trouble. A great number 
of Flounders, Eels, Perch, Roach, Dace, and Gud- 
geons, are caught by this method of fishing, in 
those creeks I have named, especially from an hour 
after high-water, until the time the tide is quite 
run out : you may begin to use dead lines in the 
latter end pf January, and meet with success imtil 
December, day and night. 

If you fish for Eels among the shipping in the river 
Thames, act in the following manner: get some stoutish 
lay-cord, say about twenty yards, and fasten on it from 
three to six hooks, about half a yard apart from each 
other, and about the same distance above the top hook -, 
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&sten a very lar^ ledger lead, or a piece of flat lead, 
which ahould weigh nearly a pound, to keep the hooks 
and line from drifting ; usehookBof the aize No. 6, tied 
to twisted gut, silk, or fine gimp, and bait with pieces 
of lean corned boiled beef, about the size of a broad 
bean. If you bold the line in your hand, you wiU 
feel a bite ; snatch the line sharp, and with force, and 
you will hook the £eL — ^Note, this mode of fishing 
should be practised from the ebbing of the tide ontU 
it is quite low water. 



The GragUng, or Umber. 
Thb Grayling, or Umber, is not to be met with in the 
rivers about London, but alwunds in the river Tern, 
about nine miles from Ludlow, and in the Severn, the 
Wye, and the 'Trent ; the nearest river I have found 
them in to London, is the Avon, at Salisbury -. they 
delight in rapid streams, and, so swift are their 
movements, that the Roman poet, Decius Ausoaius 
says of them. 
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** The Umbra swift, escapes the quickest eye." 

This Fish spawns the latter end of May, and sel- 
dom exceeds a pound in weighty the head, gills, 
and back are brown, dappled with black ; the bdly is 
large, handsome, and of a white colour 5 the body long 
and round, over which runs several lines from the 
head to the tail; th6 middle line is spotted with black 3 
the back fin is very large, and regularly < spotted or 
waved with dark brown, and stands erect, like that 
of a Perch. They have teeth in the jaws and gullet : 
they feed on worms, flies, and small insects, and are 
angled for the same as for Trout in respect to flies, 
particularly the camlet and palmer fly 3 but if a worm 
or gentle is used, which they are very fond of, in the 
Spring and early part of a Simimer s morning, if the 
water is somewhat coloured, then angle within a foot 
from the bottom, and use a No. 9 hook to your line, 
but no float. Grayling, or Umber, are fearless in 
taking a bait, and will often bite while a loose hook 
hangs in their mouths, which the Angler may have 
lost a minute before 3 but, when you have fairly hooked 
him, like the Qhuh, he is soon subdued : strike im- 
mediately you see or feel a bite. This Fish is gene- 
rally called a Grayling, until full grown, then it is 
entitled to the name of Umber, In the river Severn, 
with these Grayling you often take a small beautiful 
Fish called a Spring, of thb Salmon species : in the 
Nortb> this Fish is called Salmon Peel 3 in the West, 
Gravellings 3 and in the South, we call them Skewers. 
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Grayling emit a most grateful fragrant smell from 
their body, much like that which arises from the 
wild thyme growing on the Downs, in Sussex. 



The Salmon. 
Thb Selmon is a fish which is seldom taken by the 
Angler in South Britain. In Ireland And Wales, as 
well as in North Britain, the art of angling for Salmon 
is mueh practised, and well understood i hut the An- 
gler of the South, who can cast, or throw, dub, dress, 
or husk a fly, need not fear having sport in either of 
those countries, by paying a little attention to the 
methods there pursued in fishing : indeed, the arti- 
ficial flies used, are neither numerous nor difficult to 
make : the fly moat depended on is a large yellow- 
bodied fly, made on a No. 2 book, with brownish red 
douhle wings ; and also the green drake, the stone 
fly, and the owlet moth, all made double the size as 
when use4 for Trout, will kill Salmon in any river, 
from the Severn, in the West, to the Tweed, in the 
North. — Salmon are found in the river Thames, and, 
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I beli^ve^ are justly considered to be superior in 
flavour to any bred in other rivers. Salmon are an- 
gled for at the top generally^ with artificial flies of a 
very large size, of brown and glaring colours, made 
of peacock's feathers, &c., nearly as big as a large 
butterfly. (See Angling Apparatus, Plate 4.J They 
are also> perchance, fished for at bottom, both in the 
Thames and Medway, with a strong ledger-line^ and 
a No. 1 hook tied on gimp, which is whipped over 
with silk, waxed with shbemaker s wax : the bait is a 
mw. muscle, prawn, or cockle, taken clear from the 
shell. They wiU sometimes take a small Fish, such 
as' is used when trolling with a live-bait for Pike, and 
aiso large well-scowered lob-worms, of which put two 
on at a time. Salmon leave the sea for the rivers 
Thames and Lea in August, and deposit their spawn 
about Christmas -, in the Spring, they return again to 
the sea, generally dividing the year in fresh and salt 
water. During the first year, they are called Salmon 
Smelts, then Morts, Half Fish, &c. In Scotland, 
small Salmon- are called GriLts. The Pink Trout is 
thought, in the North, to be bred from a female Sal- 
mon's spawii being impregnated by a Trout. 

The Salmon is unknown in the Mediterranean sea, 
and other, warm climates, but is found in northern 
waters 'y' it lives in fresh water as well as salt, going 
up rivers> in Autumn^ hundreds of miles to deposit 
their spawn : intent only on this object, they spring 
up cataractsy and over objects of great height. . When 
they are unexpectedly obstructed iii their journey^ 
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they .swim ibaok a few paoes^ then^ toollecliiig all their 
force> with on astomshing spring, over-leap every ob- 
j(Stacle. 

His tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 
That's to full compass drawn, aloft himself does throw. 

After they have spawned^ ithey jretum to ^e sea 
(Very lean, but soon recover, and become more than 
twice or thriee their weight in a few mondis. 

Among the regulations to proteot this JPish, Ihe 
party who catch and send Salmon to London hi 
sale, the produce of aay fishery of less than six 
ipounds weight, forfeits five pounds ; the said penalty 
also attaches to the aeller and buyer :of the Fish. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Af^Ungfor Salt'^ater I^h, 

For the information of the loveisiof anting, who anay 
reside on the sea coast, or .those whose business, .^lea- 
sure, HI healtdi, or any otlier icanse, rmay ocdffiion a 
visit, voyage, or .residence onthe :sfaores df ithe sea,! 
have subjoined (to die ''Art of Angling for iFresh* 
water Fish/') ihA different ways pradtised in rcatdnog 
Fieih in the !fea, with hoc^ andjline. The taolde^ baitf > 
&c«,.are concise]^ and practically desorttied. 
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Qenerai Remarktan Linei, Hooks, Baits, Sje. 

The lines used for fishing in the sea^ when a rod 
and float is not attached to them> are made of hempen 
cord^ and sold at the fishing-tackle shops> under the 
name of Cod and Mackarel lines 3 but when fishing 
from a pier, either Ramsgate, Dover, or any other, or 
from a head-land, &c., during tolerable calm weather, 
I always use a strong platted sUk line, of a dark co- 
lour, and upwards of seventy yards long, wound on 
the largest size multiplying winch, which I fasten on 
a very stout bamboo trolling rod, twenty feet long : 
on this line I place one of the largest size cork floats, - 
to sink which to its proper depth, that is, three parts 
under water, I put on as many large split shot as is 
necessary for the purpose, in preference to a ledger 
lead, and fish with a hook No. 1 or % tied on fine and 
strong platted silk, or treble gut, but think the silk 
much the best. The baits, generally used, are lug or 
sand worms, which worms are got by digging with 
a three-prong fork in the sand, when the tide is out ; 
the places to find them are easily discovered, by ob- 
serving where the • sand is raised in small hillocks y 
the other baits are well scowered lob-worms, small 
pieces of fresh Ush, Lampreys, Eels, Muscles, Shrimps, 
&€.,* the bait always touching or drifting on the 

* I have sometimeti seen pieces of the Sword-fish cut into the 
^tagt and size of a Minnow, and hooked by tiie part repreKnting 
the lip as^ a haat, which the Codlings have taiken very fireety. 
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bottom. Ledger-fishing also answers very well in sea- 
harbours, and firom the rocks. — ^Note, when you bait 
with a lug-worm^ pass it well up^ and over the shank 
of the hook, so that little of it remains hanging below 
the point of the hook, or the Fish will get it oflF, with- 
out being hooked, 

fVhiting, 

Whitings are very numerous around the southern 
^hore of England -, they are angled for, generally, in a 
boat, a few miles from the shore, but they may be 
caught from piers, &c. When they are fished for in 
boats, it is usual to hire a boat and a man for the pur- 
pose ^ the Boat-man finds tackle and baits, which are 
lug-worms, a large hairy worm, dug from the sea 
sands : to the baits I have nothing to object -, but their 
hooks, in general, are miserably bad. . After my first 
essay, in this mode of angling, I always provided my 
own hooks, which are the No. 1 and ^, tied to about 
nine inched of treble gut or platted silk, with a loop 
at the end, and I always found my account in it, gene- 
rally killing three Fish or more to other Anglers' two, 
when we have gone in a party, for the purpose of fish- 
ing for Whiting, I, using my own tackle, the other 
party the rusty Cod or Mackarel hooks of the Boat- 
me^n. The line used in fishing for Whiting from a 
boat, is a small strong cord or Mackarel line, to the 
bottom of which is fastened a piece of lead, called a 
dip, prepared for the purpose, to be bought at the 
tackle-shops -, two or more hooks are used, fastened 
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by looping to pieoes of wlialelx)ne, i«liidi ai^e au^>enfi- 
ed frbm tbe dip lead» so that tbe hooka and baiU> do 
not hang or twist together^ the dip lead hanging b&- 
tweca the hooks :. faaving aitcbored the boat, and bak- 
ed your hooks, put them overboard close to the tnAt 
of the boot ; let them sink tiE you £eel the dip lead 
toodi the bottom > bold the Mne be^een the thumb 
md IcM'e finger, lay the back of your hand or wrist 
on the side of the boat, your thumb and fingers 
inclining to the water, keeping raising the line sad 
hoG^s gently a few inches from ^e bottom, letting 
It fsU occasionally on tlie ground, which is easily 
discovered by the dip lead touching the ground; 
but do not let it remain there, for Whiting bite 
more a few inches above; I only recommend the 
dip to touch die bottom occasionally, that you may 
judge the ^stance: when the Fish bite you will 
feel a sudden snatch or jerk -, imn^ediately strike, and 
draw up your line ; sometimes you may loose the Fisfti 
for want of sharp hooks. It ought to be noticed^ 
that thoae who are not- accustomed lo fish from 
a boat, frequently think they haye> a bite when it is 
only the motion or rolling of the boat; but a littM 
practice wiU soon liable the Airier to distinguisb 
the difference. When^ thus fishing for Whitings, 
yon frequently catch Fkdce, Dabs, &c., as weD as 
Whitings, sometimes a Whiting on dne hook add 
a Dab on another, at 4he same time ; I have caught 
many a bucket fuD of those Fish near Margafe> at 
Hastings, at Weymou^, kc, from a boat. The 

p 3 
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places I have been in the habit of angling for 
Whiting with rod and liile arefroin the piers at Rams*- 
g^te and Dover^ for which purpose fit your tackle 
as follows : provide a strong trolling rod> about 
twenty feet long, with a stout ring on each joints — 
the top joint should have two -, fasten a multiplying 
winch, of the largest size, (which ought to contain 
seventy or eighty yards of the strongest platted silk 
line,) to the butt of the rod : draw as much of the 
line from the winch, through the rings on the. rod, 
9s is necessary , put on the line one of the largest 
site cork floats, and within a foot of the hook, as 
many large shot as wilj sink the float three parts 
under -water. Then fasten the . hook, or rather the 
length of treble gut or platted silk to which the 
hook, a No. 1, is tied on the line, . either with a loop 
or. .by a draw knot ; plumb the depth, for which 
purpose a larger plummet is necessary than what 
is used in river or pond fishing j let your bait lightly 
drag the bottom : the best baits are fresh higrworms, 
pieces of Smelts, or any fresh white Fish, or well 
scowered lob-worms j many sea Fish will aliso take a 
large bunch of gentles put on the hook, or a piece 
of greaves. These persons, who seldom . angle for 
any but salt-water Fish, are not so attentive to dean 
good baits, or covering the point of the. hook, &€• 
as the firesh- water Anglers are, but those who pay 
a little more attention to the mode of baiting the 
hooks, &c., win be amply repaid by increase . o - 
spojrt.-^Note, th^ best time for salt-water fishing is. 
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m warm weather^ and always during the time the 
tide is flowing, or^ as some- term it, rising. Whiting 
are uniyersally considered as light nutritious food ', 
they seldom exceed a pound and a half in weight; , 
in shape, this Fish is long and slender in the body, 
but large and bony about the head, the colour sil- 
very, and the skin almost transparent. Whiting Pol- 
lack, are, I believe, of the same species, though larger 3 
the Whiting Pout is smaller 5 they are all angled for 
in the same way. 

Cod. 

This Fish is caught on the coast ^all round Great 
Britain, and on the coast of Buchan, in Scotland ; on 
the Frith of Forth, the Clyde, and on both sides of 
the Frith of Murray. The c^ief place where Cod afe 
caught for the London-market, that is to say, fresh 
Cod, is on the north-east part of Ireland during the 
Summer, or rather from Spring till Michaelmas, and 
also on the north-east coast of England, from Spring 
till Midsummer. I have caught small Cod with the 
same tackle, rod, float, &c., as described in angling from 
Rers,' &c., for Whiting, particularly from between 
the rocks and small headlands near Water-Bay and 
We8t-*gate Bay, near Birchington; that is, on the 
Kentish coast, between the Reculvers and Mfeurgate^ 
I have been most successful when my hook was baited 
with a piece of Whitings about the size^ of a large 
nut 3 they will also take bullock's liver, lug-worms, 
lob-worms, pieces of Lobsters, Slmmp, &c. Always 
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§Ah at hotUm, and when tie tide is making in> and 
in stiQ holes, between rocks, where the bottom is 
sandy and clear from weeds ^ the Cod so csoght are 
small, seldom weighing two pounds,. and are catted, on 
the coast. Codlings. It is well known, the greai 
supply of salt Cod coineij from the banks of Newfound- 
littid, some wei^ng more than thirty pounds. At 
Ramsgate, a boatman may be hired, who wiH take yon 
at a proper time of tide, 8ec., into the bay, where you 
may sometimes take a score or two of CodHngs in a 
few hours. 

Plaice, 

The best of this species of Fish ia callfid Downs 
Flaiee, being chiefly caught in the Downs, Or on thie 
flata which are in the sea, between Folkestone and 
Hastings, weighing from one to between fii'e and six 
pounds weight ; (^course, you must angle from a boat 
On the coast of Holland they are caught considerably 
larger 3 I have heard of some that weighed eigiiteeB 
|M>undS3 the large Plaice ai:e called Dutch Fkice* 
The Fkdce bite very freely at a lug*wQrm, lob-worm, 
a piece of fresh Salmon, half an Oyster, a raw Musel^ 
or Shrimps : this Fish has but a; small moutib^ tJiegre- 
fore a hook. No. 3 or 4, is quite large enough, whe- 
ther you use a line held by the hand, or fish with a 
rod to the line : if the weather be calm» you may 
angle with tiie same rod, line, and tackle as deacribed 
for Whiting, but note, smaller hooks are requii^d.: as 
there is much difference between the size of thit 
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mouth of a Whiting and Plaice, and also in the 
strength thereof, by giving the Plaice plenty of line, 
you may kill very heayy Eish with a No. 4 hook, and 
receive much amusement^ those Fish will feed at 
half or mid-water, as well as at bottom. Plaice are 
considered a very wholesome, light food, and, when 
dressed and eat, fresh caught on the sea-coast, are a. ■ 
choice Fish. 

Turhot. 

The London market is chiefly supplied with Turbot 
by the Dutch fishermen, or with liiose caught on the. 
Dutch coast, or Dogger Bank, though a great many 
are caught on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, 
about Torbay, &c. The most killing bait for Turbot 
are Lampreys, cut into pieces 3 they are also caught 
with pieces of Whiting, Herrings, Smdts, bullock's 
liver, &c. The mouth of the Turbot is small, therefore 
use the same size hook as for Plaice, with strong line, 
for Turbot are sometimes hooked of a large size, 
weighing near twenty pounds, but they are generally 
about from six to tea pounds. The larger come from 
the Dutch coast. The Turbot is found on flats and 
shallows, or sandy shelves, &c., similar to the Plaice, 
Dabs, and other Flat Fish. When angling for Turbot, 
it is always from a boat. The flesh of Turbot is very 
white and firm, and doubtless wholesome, if not taken 
to excess -, many prefer the Turbot to any other Fish 
the ocean or fresh waters produce. 
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Grey Mullet, 

So called^ from its silvery^ wkite^ blue> and green 
C0I0UF9. Mullets viMt the south and west coasts of 
England in the beginning of Summer^, and enter the 
creeks and rivers> particuljarly about Arundel and Chi- 
ehester^ in Sussex,*^ and Barnstaple^ in BevcHishirej 
and leave them generally the latter end. of August 
At those places^ Mullet are seldom caught^ by an- 
glings of more than two pounds^ though they are 
f^eeasicmally Idien weigliing si^ iiounds. When an- 
gKng for Mullet, your tackle aoust be stvong,. for 
ibey struggle v'ery liard when tkty feel the hook. 
Your line and rod> also, must be long, unless yon 
haree a winch and running, tackle fixed. to< your rod $ 
ill iihedeep holes and poob you will succeed best^ by 
lettiog yoiHT baitted hook han^ about thvee feet under 
walev. Use a hook of tlie size No. 6 or 7> and a cork 
float : the best bait for Mullet is the sand, or sea worm, 
which should be drawn as isueb up the shank of your 
hook as you cao^ that little of its tail may hang loose, 
for MuUet are a sucking Fish, and apt to get the ta3 
end of t^e worm off, without taking the hook widmi 
their mouths 

This Fish is considered feie and delicious, being 
esteemed both by the modems and ancients : in shap^ 

* About two miles from Arundel there is a house of entertidn- 
ment for Sportsmen, called the Rabbits, near which the Angler 
will meet with good sport in fishing fbr Roach, Bream, Jack, 
Pike, &c., in the river Arun. 



tbey are long and thick ; head square and flat ; nose 
bhint I aides .nuujked with dusky Hues ; the body is 
covered wJKh larger scales than any other sea fish I 
know of ^ ihe back .is of a dusky blue and gveen^ 
ikt scales ase of a aihrery wliite $ the whole appear- 
ance ia, I think, like an onergrown Dace. Mullet -ate 
very Hi^ely and sportive in tfine ^weather, and show 
themselves in Shoals, and are then frequendy caught 
witii a fly, in Sussex. Mullet spawn in the sea, .con- 
trary to theSalmon, and. come into the fresh river .to 
recover and strengthen themselves. 

Mackarel, 

This weU-Juiown Fish first appears in ihe Channel 
about April, coatintiing to advance to ithe Dawns, as 
far as the Goodwin Sands $ they are caught in im- 
mense numbers on the Cornwall, Devon, Sussex, and 
Kentish coasts, during May and June, in nets, by fish- 
ermen; they are equally plentiful on the opposite 
French coast : I have .caught many with the angle 
on the northern coast, particularly of Yarmouth and 
Scarborough^ towards the latter end of the Summer. 

Mackarel ;may be caught with a small line^ called 
a Mackarel line, theld in the band, baited with a piece 
of any kind of fresh Fidh.^ they are a bold-biting Fish, 
and, when you b^in to angle ibr them, and are not 
provided with baits> use a ^small piece of red cloth j 
if they are on the feed, you vnll soon kiU a Fi^h ', you 
should then cut it up for baits. When you fish from 
the stern of a ship, while she lays at anchor, let out 
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from ten to twenty yards of line^ which, will swim 
away with the current^ and your bait will keep in the 
rippling of the stream^ some little below the surface, 
which is the proper place, for Mackarel feed near the 
surface : when the water and weather is bright, is the 
best time -j when' you feel a bite, strike smartly, and 
draw the Fish in. You may angle for Mackarel with 
rod and line, the same as described for Whiting, 
either from a ship at anchor, or from a boat, when 
the weather is calm. Two hooks may be used with 
advantage, if placed twelve or fourteen inches apart -j 
perchance I have hooked a Herring when fishing o£f 
Scarborough, and further north ; but no person goes 
expressly to angle for Herrings, therefore I conceive 
it does not come within my plan to say any more, of 
this Fish. 

Halibut, 

Halibut are caught in the British, as well as in the 
Grerman ocean. The usual baits are pieces of fresh 
Fish, Mullets, Oysters, Wilks, and Eels. The Halibut 
is the largest of flat-fish ; they are frequently taken 
near a yard in length, weighing from eighty to a 
hundred pounds, consequently very strong hooks and 
lines are necessary 5 when a bite is felt, it is usual 
to give line, and a few minutes to pouch, before you 
strike. By many persons. Halibut is considered as 
fine as Turbot. 



I 
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Skate. 

Skate abound on the sea-coast all round England^ 
&c. and they may be caught near the shore with a 
strong long cod line and hook^ baited with a piece of 
any kind of fresh Fish, Muscles, Oysters, Wilks, &c. 
When a bite, you will feel them tug 3 let them pull 
several times, give line and a few minutes* time to 
pouch 'j angle at bottom and during a breeze of wind. 
Skate, when not too large and are crimped, are thought 
good eating by some 3 but when they are very large, 
many object to them as having a rank taste. Skate 
are caught sometimes that weigh upwards of two 
hundred pounds. The Fishermen on the sea-coast use 
the flesh of Skate to bait for Lobsters, &c. 

' Sand Eel, or Launce, 

This Fish is found buried about six or eight inches 
in sand on the sea-beach, and is taken by turning up 
the sand with a three-pronged fork, such as are used 
for digging out lug-worms. The best time to search 
for them is immediately after the tide leaves the 
sands : thie flesh of this Fish is of a delicate flavour, 
and worth the trouble of digging for. 

Smelts, 

Smelts are caught in many harbours and wet docks 
on the sea-coast, with the angle : I have caught very 
fine ones in Portsmouth harbour. 
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Eel Pout, or Burbot. 

Tljds Fisl^ partakes miich Qf tke Eel, being ^it^ut 
sc^es^ burying itself among loose sands^ weeds, &c. 
Tbey are i^umerons as far as the tid^ flows up the 
Seyern, Trent, and the Mersey rivers, where they are 
ea^ghjt with ^ hook tied to gimp, and baited with 
Tfprms, Minnows, small Qu^geons, &C.3 they are coq- 
sidered sweet nutritions food 3 in length the sizes vary 
frpm twelve to upwards of twenty inches. 

Surmullet, 

The S^ripuUfit ^s a scarce Fish in this country : I 
haye caught spme when fishing from ^he wharfs an4 
quays at Flyipguth harbour with an a,ngle rod f^ndline; 
same as described fishing for Whiting, &c. only using 
a smaller hook, a No. 8, tijed tq twisted gut, baited 
witb Ipb-wpnjiis, pieces of fre^h Salmon, Shrimps, or 
shell-fish : they are a $ii^gulafly marked Fish, having 
fhe appearance qf a painted artificial Fish 5 some are 
of a dj^ik blue an4 white> others of faded yellow hue > 
soipe are mottled about the back, fins, &c. with a 
bright scarlet ^4 7^Uow, almost as gaudy as the plu- 
mage of a paroquet ; in shape, brqad and thick tpw^4.? 
the head. 

Grouper^ and Snapp^s, 

I'hese Fish are well known ^t the Hayanpah and Ja- 
maica, where they are angled for with line imd hook. 
In Jamaica, parties go in ^ats frond Kingsion and 
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Port ftoy^ ib tlie P^ls^^Si witer^i tiidny Gfoiipers 
M Sn&pp^i^s a^^ odiigH kM frequeridy Mtillel. T|f6 
tacMfe Is Bimiia^ to Wbat is tised in int&p^ iii ^Ititig 
fof Whiting, iihicli is lield or^r th^ beat's didS dtiA 
Buffered to desteiid to the bottoni, froui tthi«h you 
Mi&e it a few hidhes kgaiii, letting k im6h the bdt- 
ibm, sd coiiliiittih^ Oil yoii fe^l a bite, the baitfi 
^kieiWy used hei*^ are S&ric^s> ^iec^i^ «f f i^> ailfl 
tbe ^rn^ll sh^ll^i!sh. 

Bcas, 

This Fish is generally considered a sea-fish^ though 
they will live in rivers and fresh waters : they are 
much like Salmon in shape> a Perch or Dace in colour^ 
especially the smaller or yowig Bass^ at which time 
they have some few bladk spots on their backs> and 
liHrge white scales on the siddfi/ silvery belly^ and a 
blueish back. Hie Bass are taken frotn five to fifteen 
pounds weighty aiid afe thought by dome persons a 
well-flavoured Fish ; but I think th^fn indifferently 
tasted^ and certainly much inferior to Salmon : they 
are caught in the Severn, and around the coast near 
Bristol, &c. chiefly with nets, but are sometimes 
killed by the Angler when he is fishing for Mullet^ as 
they frequent such places as are agreeable to the 
Mullet, and will take the same baits. fSee Mullet. J 
Great numbers of small Bass are taken in the river 
Taw, near Barnstaple in Devonshire : those small Bass 
feed freely'during the months of April and May -, they 
vary in size from one to ten or twelve ounces each. 
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Note. — ^When angling in the atn, as well as in fresli 
waters, early in the morning and late in the even- 
ing, during the long days, and htit weather, is by far 
the most likely time to have good sport. And further 
observe, that when the sea-water is very bright, from 
neap-^tides, and long calms, you must not expect much 
sporty. when. angl^g from the rocks or close in stioie, 
for the Fish are then shy, and retire further leeward ; 
but when the weather and water are somewhat settled^ 
after a storm. Codlings, &c. will be found strong on 
the feed. 
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CHAP. I. 




Prefatory Remarkt on Trotting for Jack or Pike. 
The art &f Jack Fishing, or taking Jack or Pike with 
a hook, line, and rod, is properly termed TBOLLiNa ; 
but this branch of angling is generally divided and 
described, by Anglers, under the three foUowiDg heads, 
viz. Trollino, Lite-Bait- fishing, and Snaf-fishino, 
Trolling, in the limited sense of the word, means 
taking Jack or Pike with the gorge hook ; Live-Bait 
fishing, when a floated line is used ; and Snap-fishing, 
when the Angler so places his baited hooks, that, im- 
mediately he feels a bite, he strikes with much force, 
and generally throws over his head, or drags the Jack 
or Pike on shore, instead of [J^ing his victim tiU he 
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is exhausted. I shall fully explain those different 
modes of angling in Chap. "K., with observations on ' 
the advantages and merits of each. 
, Trolling I consider a valuable branch of fishing, 
affording the Angler several months amusement dur* 
mg the year,; and it may be practised without danger 
.to the. health, when every other mode of angling 
ceases to be either profitable or prudent to follow } 
, for, as the Winter approaches, Fijsh seldom rise to the 
surface of the water, but leave the sharps, shallows, 
and scowers, for the more deep. and still parts of ri- 
.vers or other, ws^ters -, the fly-fisherman may then lay 
by his tackle .tiU the ensuing Spring is well advanced. 
Barbel, Carp, Tench, Perch, Eels, Gudgeon, and Dace 
also refuse the choicest bait the wily Angler can offer 
them when the Winter commences ) and, though Chub 
and Roach will certainly take a bait very freely at 
bottom, during the whole Winter, yet the Angler, who 
is subject to the cramp, or rheumatic affections, or is 
advancing in years, should not hazard his health by 
sitting or standing in one. place by the river side for 
several hours together in the Winter months/ which 
he, certainly must do if he expect to kill a good dish 
of. Roach; but when properly clothed, especisdly 
about the feet and legs, and will take the trouble of 
dressing his boots or shoes with the following compo- 
sition, he will seldom get wet, or even feel dampness, 
after being exposed for many hours in .'the rain or 
swampy places. Take half a pound of mutton suet, 
five ounces of bees' wax, cut into small pieces, to 
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which add an ounc6 of black resin powd^r^ 3 dimmer 
the whote in a pipkin ovef a moderate fire^ tiH aU is 
melted and well misted. When ymL witfh to use it^ 
redder it liquid by melting, and mb it well into the 
leather with a brush. Note.«-*^This mixture appears 
yellow on the boots or shoes, and if that is ohje64?ed 
to, put among it half an ounce of powder blacking. 
He may then indulge himself with a few hours* trolli»g 
whenever the water is fit for the purpose^ because 
trcdling is strong exencise, from moving continuaify 
from one part of a river or wuter to another fvirther 
tm 'f and if the Fi^ are well on Hie feed> and he kfiUs 
two or three brace of heavy Pike, die Angler will 
find that the exertions he has made in casting €he 
bait, playing, kiHing, and landing those Fish^ and the 
carrying them home, nearly approach 'to labomr; 
and as labour is generally considered condncfive to^ or 
rather the price of health> the Troller has bnt little to 
fear on that score, but may allow himself the pleasure 
of killing a few brace of Jack or Vike for his own ta^ 
bie, or for the more pleasing gmtification of oc^ision^ 
ally supplying that of a friend. 

Having thus cursorily discoursed on the nature of 
Trolling, or Jack Fishing, Sec, I shall now proceed to 
instruct the reader how to choose hooks, lines, rods» 
imd odier tackle fit for the various methods praetleed 
by Angk^ who excel in the art of Troffing or Jack^ 
fishing, with fuH and (^ear directions how to baittlte 
hooks> aeoompaioied wifth oxta or engra^ngs to ffltta- 
trate the same. 
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CHAP. II. 

7^ Gorge Hook, and how to bait i^ 

The gorge hook consists of two^ or what is called a 
double Eel hook: to the shank of the hook is fastened 
about two or three inches of brass wire twisted, the 
end of which forms a loop 3 to this loop about nine 
inches of gimp is tied, the other end of the gimp b6- 
ing turned and tied into a loop, to be ready to loop on 
the traces or trolling line, either to a swivel or by a 
slip or loop knot 3 but those Anglers who will take the 
trouble to add a box-swivel to the gorge hook in the 
following manner, "^nH find it assist much in spinning 
the bait, and enticing the Jacks to take it : First, take 
a piece of gimp, about three inches kmg, and fasten it 
to tile wire of the hook 3 and to the other end^ fix a 
box swivel ; then take another piece of gimp, about 
six inches in length, and fasten one end of it to the 
aforesaid swivel ; and make a loop at the other to fix 
on the traces or trolling line. 

To make this hook sink, or of a sufficient weight 
to be cast to any distance, the shank of the hook and 
part of the brass wire is neatly covered with lead, some 
of a long octagon shape, others of a round or barrel 
form, (I prefer the latter,) and I also generally re- 
-mave about a third of the lead from the brass of those 
hooks which I find kept ready for sale at the fishing- 
tackle - shops ; because I have found, when the lead 
lays nearly the whole length of the bait-fish, and 
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especially if a Bleak or thin Roach^ that tvhen the 
Jack strikes it, his ieetk piercibs through the flesh 
and touches the lead 3 he then immediately drops Hie 
bait. No#, by t^iiioviiig h ptti at the kad as above 
directed, the remainder the Angler will find to be suf* 
ficient for sinking, &c. his bait^ and it will lay at the 
bottom of the throat, or only a little lower ; and as 
Jack generally seize their prey by or across the mid- 
dle, in such case his teeth seldom come in contact 
with the lead, and he then, without fear, retires to his 
haunt, and soon pouches the wholes 

Having described the nature of a gorge hook, we 
will now instruct the reader how to bait the same. 

Notice the cuts beneatiti this e— - 





N0» i. 6or^ HooklMdted. 



S. Gdtgie Hdok. 



3. Bidtiikg tfcedte. 



To bait the gorge hook, take a baiting needle^ and 
hook the curved end of it to the loop of the gimp, (to 
which the hook is tied;) then introduce the point of the 
needle into a dead bait*s mouth, and bring it out at. 
the middle of the fork of its tail, the lead will then 
lie hid inside the bait*s belly, and the shank of the 
hooks will be inside its mouth, the barbs and points 
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oiiIshI^ fyid tiurping vpwurd9 > 9om«; Angina turn the 
peifH» (]pwiii¥%n|B. Npw, ^ keep tfee l^ait steady cm 
^e h^eks^ tie the ^il-part qf it> ji^^t ^bpve th^. fork» 
to the gimp with white thre^^ siB^^ pr Qottop i hn% if 
a needle aa4 1ivr&^ is p^»e4 thj^oii^h th^^e^h of each 
^4e of the }m^ 9bm% half aa iiidi tibpye the tail* aa 
a^ ^ encircle the gimp apd then tied, it ic^ a neater 
^d better way than tying ^04m4 the outalde* 

The haited hPQh is now cojpaplete tP fit the trctfing 
U$e tp^ to go in seerch of Ji^^k pr Pike > luiweYerii it 
i| BQce^e^ry that the reader shoiild k^fiw tbat Anglers 

im K»h fgr h^tj^ when trpui^g with the gprg^ hook, 

v«Tiw i^ 9i*® fe>« ft^^ *P few oimec3 in weight ; for 
Wi^h re9spi|4 it i9 p^i^pec te hi^ve an assprtmeiit of 
% different si^^e^ of gorge hoo]jU9> that you may §1- 
^ay9 h^ye ahopk proportionate to th^ size of th? ha^t- 
fi^h your judgvpieoit lea4js you to select ; for you piust 
qptiee, that the barl^s and points of the hoo^ should 
not project from the aides of the bait*s mouthy hut 
sfiouVl l^y very clpse^ because, if the points, &c. pro- 
je^t^ they ^e yery likely to be felt by Jack o;r Pike 
^hen th^y are in the act of chi^ging the position of 
the bsdt-fish in order to pouch it 5 if they do, they 
will then immediately blow it out of their mouth 3 and 
also when casting, dipping, drawing, and spinning the 
bait^ those projecting parts of the hook frequently 
catch hold of weeds, &c. by which misfortune the 
book is drawn from its position, and the bait-fish 
either much mutilated or entirely spoiled. 
There is some difference of opinion among Anglers 
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in respect to sewing up the mouth of the bait-fish ;' 
but after the hook has been placed in a proper man- 
ner^ and the tail-part tied or sewed to the gimp> I 
think there is little occasion for stitching up the 
mouthy and therefore never do it ; but I have certainly 
seen many Jack and Pike killed with the mouth of the 
bait stitched or sown up. In regard to cutting off the 
fins of the bait-fish, I am decidedly of opinion, it is to 
the Angler s advantage to cut them all close away, 
because the bait will then spin or twirl more freely in 
the water when sinking or being drawn up, than 
when the fins are left on ; and further, the' bait-fish 
will last longer, for when the fins are left on, they 
frequently catch or hang among weeds -, and when this 
occurs the bait-fish is generally torn, or deprived of 
part of its scales, and of course soon ceases to be an 
enticing bait. This is of great consequence to the Trbl- 
ler who may be short of baits, and also far from a 
place where he can replenish his bait box 3 for if the 
bait-fish remain in tolerable preservation, and Jack or 
Pike are strong on the feed, with care and skill the 
Angler may frequently kOl a brace or more with one 
bait-fish. 
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CHAP. III. 




Fig.l. 

Single Hooks for Live-Bait fishkng ; to bait them ; toith 
Directions/or tying or whq>ping Hooks to Gimp, 

When a single hook is used, it is baited in the two 
following ways : pass the point and barb of the hook 
through the two lips of the live-bait fish, on the side 
of the mouth, which does not distress the bait as it 
would do by passing them through the middle or nose 
part of the Fish. The other way is, to pass the point 
and barb of the hook under the back fin of the bait- 
Fish, and bring it out on the other side, (See the 
Cut above.) Be careful, when you pass the hook under 
the back fin, that it does not go too deep, so as to 
touch or injure the back bone -, for, if it dpes^ the bait- 
fish cannot swim strong, and will soon die. — ^Note. 
When you use a single hook for Jack-fishing, in the 
way above described, prefer those of the number 4 or 
5. It is necessary the TroUer should know how to 
tie or whip on the hooks himself, in case of accident ; 
therefore, I shall direct him to do it in as plain aQ^ 

R 
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concise a manner as possible : — ^To tie a hook to gimp, 
take some strong fine floss silk> (that sort used by wig- 
makers is also excellent^) well wax it with shoe- 
makers* wax> then take the hook and hold it between 
the thmnb and finger of the left-hand^ and whip 
round the shank, from the bend to the top, with 
waxed silk -, then lay the gimp on the inside part of 
the shank -of the hook, and whip it close and tightly 
down, carrying your whipping till nearly opposite the 
point of the hook 3 then turn back the point of your silk, 
and hold it down with your thumb, the* silk will then 
be in a loop, which you must pass or lap over three or 
four times the end you hold under your thumb -, now 
take that end and draw it gradually until the lappings 
which were passed over lie close and firm, and then 
cut off the spare waxed silk : this is called the hid- 
den or finishing knot^ and will not draw. Some 
Anglers rub a little hog s lard or suet over the whip- 
ping, which makes it smooth, and also helps to pre- 
serve it -y but a little good oil- varnish, or liquid tar, is 
superior. This is the best way I can describe to tie 
or whip on a hook, though, probably, not so intelli- 
gible as might be wished 5 but any experienced 
Angler, or the persons keeping fishing-tackle shops, 
can teach the novice in two or three minutes how to 
whip or tie on a hook, which he would do well to 
avail himself of the first opportunity. 
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Fig. 2. 

Double and Treble Hooks for Live-bait Fishing. 

Provide two hooks^ either brazed together or made 
on one shanks tied to about eight or nine inches 
of gimp, with a loop at the end of the gimp ; or 
you may tie two single hooks back to back on a 
piece of gimp, instead of the double ones j then take 
ak baiting needle, and hook the curve end into the 
Ipop of the gimp ; now enter the point of the baiting 
needle just under the skin of the live-bait- fish^ close 
to the gills, guiding it upwards, and bring it out close 
tp the back, at the extremity of the back fin, and 
draw the gino^ after till the bend of the hooks are 
brought to the plape where the needle entered, and all 
is ready to fix the trolling line. CSee the last Cut,) 
— ^Note. Use hooks of such a size that the pojnts and 
barbs do not project over the belly or shoulder of the 
bait-fish, unless you intend them as a snap, (see Live- 
bait-Jishing, Chap. IX J that when a Jack or Pike seizes 
the bait he may not feel them. Hooks double as 
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above described, of various sizes, are kept ready for 
sale at all the principal fishing-tackle shops. 

The reader will notice, that the gimp and shank of 
the hooks are to lay under the skin of the bait-fish, and 
therefore be careful to carry the baiting-needle cau- 
i;iously, so as not to wound the bait*s-flesh, and it will 
feel very little inconvenience from the operation, but 
will swim nearly as strong in the water with the 
books attached to it as without. Observe, by casting 
in and drawing out a bait so hooked several times^ 
the skin of the bait-fish is apt to strip downwards, 
and in consequence the hooks lose their proper 
place ', to prevent which, I use a No. 9 hook, tied to 
about an inch of gut, with a loop to the end of it : 
pass the loop over the gimp that is tied to the double 
hook, and bring it to the bends of them ; now when 
th^ hook is baited, take hold of the small hook, and 
run the point and barb into the bait-fish*s under lip -, 
this prevents the skin from stripping down, as before 
alluded to, and the bait remains also much livelier, 
and tempting to a Jack or Pike. 

This method of baiting hooks is a most killing way 
in live-bait-fishing, and to be preferred to every other. 
Again observe the Cut, to illustrate this description. 
— ^Note. When the double hook above described is 
used, the sizes No. 4 or 5 wiU be found most proper, 
when tied to gimp 3 but when tied to twisted gut, 
those of the size No. 6 should be preferred. 
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Fig. 3. 

^ Treble Hook, Five Hooks, and Spring Snap. 

To fit this treble hook^ take two hooks that are 
made on one shank> and about half way up the shank 
tie a smaller size hook^ a No. 7 or 8. (See the hooks, in 
the Cut above:) Now tie the whole to about nine 
inches of gimp> with a loop at the end^ and all is 
ready to be baited 3 having a live-bait-fish, enter the 
small hook beneath its back fin^ (avoid touching the 
back bone^) and bring the point and barb out on the 
other side ; the two large hooks will then lie close 
to the side pf the bait. (See the Cut above,) Some 
Anglers add two more hooks to the three above de- 
scribed^ by tying two hooks ipade on one shank to 
the other on which the three hooks are tied, so as to 
aDow the hooks to hang down the oth^r side of the 
bait-fish ) . othei Anglers tie four single hooks. No. 2 
size, to four pieces of gimp, each piece about an 
inch long ; then tie those four short pieces to about 
nine inches of very stout gimp, and in the middle of 

r2 
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those four Isi^e hooks they have one of the size No. 
t, tied to a piece of §:ut, the top of which is tied among 
the four large ones. (See the Cut.) The small one is 
to hook through the bait's back fin, as already de- 
scribed, and the large hooka will hang loose, two on 
each aide of it. 



1 



Spring Snap. 
If the Angler choose^ to uae a spring snap with 
three hooka, fas represented in the Cut aboeet/ in prefer- 
ence to the plain, or, as some term them, the dead 
snap, (terms synonymous, meaning a snap without a 
spring,) which I by no means recommend, he has only 
to follow the directions given on baiting the dead or 
phun snap. — Note. The engraver has not drawn the 
hooks high up enough ; for it is not proper the large 
hooks should hang below the bait-fish's belly, but as 
represented in the cut, fig. 3, page 185. 
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Bead Hook. 

The bead-hook is formed of two single hooks^ tied 
back to back on nine inches of gimp^ or you may pur- 
chase them made of one piece of wire 3 between the 
lower part of the shanks is fastened a small link or 
two of chains^ having a piece of lead of a conical 
form, or like a drop-bead, (from which it takes its 
name^) linked by a staple to it 5 fsee the Cut above.J The 
lead is put into the live-bait* s mouth, (a Gudgeon is 
the best bait,) which is slightly sewed up with white 
thread 3 the bait will still live and swim very strong 
for many hours : bi^t I cannot recommend this hook, 
because I have frequently foimd, when I have had a 
run, the Fish has generally dropped the bait, instead of 
pouching it; and you must see, that unless the Jack 
pouches the bait, you have no chance of killing him : 
this often arises from the hooks hanging loose to each 
other, and thereby creating an alarm in the Jack or 
Pike. And again, those loose hooks frequently hang 
to weeds, &c. : on the whole, I think the bead-hook 
is not worthy a place among the Trollers tackle, 
therefore shall not again make mention of it 3 but in 
place thereof, wiU inform you of one much better. 
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An excellent Live-bait Snap. 

Take two hooks of the size No. 3, and tie each of 
them to about an inch and a quarter of twisted wire 5 
then take a hook of the size No. 8, and about ten 
inches of gimp -, put one end of the gimp to the wire 
that the aforesaid hooks are tied to > lay the hook No. 8 
on the wire and gimp, and tie the whole very securely 
together 3 then make a loop at the other end of the 
gimp, and the whole is ready to receive the bait. fSee 
the Cut.) 




To bait this snap,act as follows : — take a proper sized 
live Gudgeon, Roach, or Dace, and run the small hook 
through the flesh just under the back fin, and let the 
two large hooks hang one on each side of the bait-fish, 
and all is complete. When a Jack seizes your bait 
and runs oflF, strike smartly, and you will seldom fail 
hooking him. — ^Note. When tying the hooks and gimp 



together, place the large hooks so that the point of oae 
of them shall stand towards the head of the bait'fish, 
and the other towards the tail. 



CHAP. IV. 

Snap-FUhing, and kme to bait the Hookt, 



Dead-Snap, tnith Tao or Fout Hooka. 
Take about twelve inches of stout gimp, make a loop 
M one ead, at the other end tie a hook, size No. 2, 
and about an inch further up the gimp tie another 
hook of the same size ; procure a drop-bead lead, 
which the fishing-tackle shops keep fixed to a small 
ring or two. Now, to bait tbe hooks, proceed as fol- 
lows : put the loop of the gimp uuder the gill of a 
dead-b^t-fish, and brbg it out at its mouth ; draw the 
gimp till tbe hook at the bottom cornea just behind 
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the back fin of the bait> and the point and barb pierces 
sjightly through the skin of it ; . to keep the hook 
steady^ then pass the ring of the drop-bead lead over 
the loop of the gimp^ and fix the lead inside the bait- 
fishes mouthy and sew the mouth up, (see the Cut, J and 
all is ready to fasten to the trolling line. If you add 
two more hooks to the two already described, you will 
then have a very killing snap ; to fit which, take a 
piece of stout gimp, about four inches long, and make 
a small loop at one end, and then tie two hooks of the 
same size and in the same manner as the first two ; 
after the first two and the lead are in their places, and 
before the bait's mouth is sewed up, pass the loop of 
the short, piece of gimp under the gill and out of 
the mouth of the bait, and draw till the hooks are 
in the same situation on that side as the other; 
now pass the loop of the long piece of gimp through 
the loop of the short one, and draw all straight^ tie 
the two pieces of gimp together close to the bait*s 
mouth,' and sew that up 3 or you may tie the short piece 
of gimp to the long one instead of 4iaving a loop at 
the end. (See the Cut of four hookt.J If you do se, you 
must ])ass the hooks first through the baitrfish*s mouth 
and out at the gills, instead of in at the giUs and out 
of the mouth ; then slightly fix them through the 
bait's skin just to keep them in their places .3 and when 
you feel a bite and strike, they clear themselves and 
hook firmly into the Jack or Pike ; or, if you wish to 
increase .the strength of your tackle, tie the second 
two hooks to a piece of gimp of the same length as 
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the first} this way does not look -so neat certainly ^as 
the above described -, but that is of little consequence^ 
for snap-fishings altogether, depends more on the 
strengdi of arm and* tackle than on skill or science. 




Dead Snap, with a Gorge Hook and D6uhle Hook. 

To bdit this snap, first introduce the gorge into the 
bait's mouth, the leaded part laying in its belly ex- 
actly as when you intend trolling with a gorge hook, 
(see Gorge Hook hatted). Then takie a double hook. No. 
4 or 5, which must be tied to a piece of gimp about 
three inches lohg, with a small loop at the end} now 
take your bedting needle and enter the point of it in 
the bait's back just where the back fin is, (but note, 
it is' the best' way to cut off the said fin and evfery 
othei^'fin,) and bring it out at the tail} having first ^ut 
the loop of the gimp to which the hooks are tied 
through the curve or eye of the baiting n6edle, draw 
the loop out at the tail of the bait, the hooks will then 
lay'cloS6 over the bait's back, one on each side. Aftfer 
you have placed the ho6ks properly, take the l6op end 
of the gimp to which the gorge hook is tied,' and pass 
it through the loop of thd gimp to which the other 
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hooks are tied 5 draw all close to tliebait*s tail, and tie 
them very fast with waxed silk round thie Fish, just 
above the tail, and all is now complete to fasten on to 
your line 5 in this case, if you wish or think proper to 
strengthen your tackle, tie those two hooks to gimp 
of the same length as that to which the gorge is 
tied, and fasten both loops, together with the trolling 
line or trace. 

The superiority of this method of using a snap con- 
sists in all the hooks laying close to the bait, and also 
in the gimp and line coming from the tail instead of 
from the mouth or back, which is very material, for 
hooks so placed will allow the bait to appear more 
like a live Fish swimming or spinning about in the 
water, than if it be hooked by the back fin or side 3 in 
which case, much of the hooks are exposed, the gimp 
sticks up, &c. CSee the Cut above,) Over the bait-fish 
are represented the two hooks, with the short piece of 
gut, and below the bait-fish the gorge hook, and in 
the middle the bait-fish, with the hooks prdpelrly 
placed in it. — Npte, I always carry some double hooks 
tied to short pieces of gimp, when I troll with a gorge, 
because, when I find Jack will move and seize my bait 
but will not pouch it, I put on those back hooks and 
convert my gorge to a snap, which is done with little 
trouble or loss of time j and, of course, when my bait 
is so altered, I strike immediately I feel a runj for the 
Angler will find, during hisi practice, that after many 
hours* trolling, and several runs, if he cannot get a Rsh 
to pouch, a snap is then hip only resourqe. 
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Dead Snap, with one Hook, 

To bait this snap^ take a long^shanked No. 1 hook^ 
and tie it to about twelve inches of strong gimp; thea 
fix the baiting needle to the loop of the gimp; enter 
the point of the needle just below the end on the side 
of the back fin of the dead -bait-fish, carrying it care- 
fully just beneath the skin ; bring it out about a quar- 
ter of an inch before you reach the gill, then enter the 
needle under the gill of the bait-fish, and bring it out 
of the mouth ; draw the gimp after until the bend point 
and barb of the hook lay on the bait, as represented in 
the cut ; how take a bead-drop lead, such as described 
in baiting a snap with four hooks in page 188, pass it 
over the loop of the gimp to which the hook is tied, 
and place it inside the mouth of the bait-fish, and sew 
the said mouth up, and all is ready to fix to the trol- 
ling line. — ^Note. The lead is placed in the mouth of 
the bait to add to its weight, which enables the An* 
gler to cast his bait with more certainty to any parti- 
cular spot, the gimp to which the hook is tied being 
directed to lay only just under the skin of the bait*' 
fish j so that when the Angler feels a bite and strikes, 
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the gimp then rips away, and enables the hook to fix 
firmly into either the Jack or Pike 5 but if it be care- 
lessly placed too deep when you strike^ the hook gets 
fixed, or nearly buried in the body of the bait, instead 
of the Jack, &c. Therefore, recollect, in baiting for the 
snap, where the hooks lay outside the bait- fish, that 
they are so placed as to easily clear themselves, and 
thereby get firm hold of the prey 5 but if the Angler 
would take the trouble of introducing another hook, 
of the same size, exactly in the sapae manner, under 
the skin of the bait-fish on the other side, he woidd 
then have a very neat, and effective snap, and also one 
very easily baited. — ^Note. You may have the second 
hook tied to a short piece of gimp just to reach the 
bait's mouth, and fasten it to the first piece 5 or, if 
both pieces of gimp are long, it is of no consequence, 
' because fine tackle is not requisite when snap-fishing. 




Barb or Spear Hook, 

' The shank of this hook is loaded with lead : one 
end of it is like a dart or harpoon, the other end a 
single hook. Introduce, the barb or dart end into the 
bait's mouth, and bring it out near the tail j the lead 
is then in the bait's beUy, and the hook just within its 
mouth, which must be sewed up with some white 
thread. I have noticed this hook, and given a cut of 
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it, merely because they are become scarce, the hook 
being generally rejected by all experienced Trollers of 
the present day, as not worth notice. 






Dead Snap with three Hooks. 

This snap is fitted as follows : — take three hooks of 
the size No. % and tie them altogether, back to back, 
firmly on one end of about twelve inches of strong 
gimp ', let the other end be formed in a loop, (see the 
^tketj; then having provided a dead-bait Fish, itiow 
take your baiting needle, and hang the loop of th^ gi^P 
to it ', then enter the point of the needle in the rent of 
the bait, (biit do hot penetrate too deep in t'be bddy^) 
^iand bring it out at its mouth ; 'draw the ^mp dfler, 
imtil the hooks lay at the bait^fish^s vent; now pass 
over the gimp a bead drop-lead, and place it inside the 
baifs mouth, which must then be sewed up, and all is 
aneady for fixing to the trolling-line.— JVb^e. This snap 
should be baited with a large bait-fish either a Roach 
or Dace, say from six to eight ounces weight, and in 
extensive pieces of water which contain heavy Pike, 
especially at thc^time when the weeds are rotten or 
gene : • this snap, so baited, will be fout^ effective and 
worthy the Angler s attention. 



( I 
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Dead Snap with two Hooks, 

Fit this snap in the following manner:— tic two 
hooks of the size No. 1, very firmly to about twelve 
inches of stout gimp^ which should have a looip at the 
other end : now take a baiting needle and fix it to the 
loop of the gimp> and enter the point of the needle into 
a large dead-bait fish's vent 5 but do not penetrate too 
deep in its body^ for when so> and you strike, the hooks 
are somewhat confined, and. do not fix so firmly in Jack 
or Pike as if they Jaid nearer the skin, which is torn 
away with a strong jerk tin striking ; bring it out at 
its mouth, and fix the lead in the bait*s mouth; and 
sew the same up> (as described in the preceding article;, 
baiting with three hooks 3) and all is now ready to fas- 
ten to the trolling line. fSee the hooks, and the same 
baited in the Cut.) . . 

Now having described various and as many hooks> 
with the best way to but th^m for killing Jack and 
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Pike^ as I think are worth notice, I shall next direct the 
reader how to choose the trolling line, rod, winch^ &c. ; 
also, discourse on the nature of bait-fish for Jack and 
Pike-fishing, pointing out the reason why a Gudgeon 
should be preferred (generally) to a Roach, Dace, or 
Bleak, for trolling with the gorge hook, or for Live- 
bait-fishing; also when Roach, Dace, or Bleak, are 
useful baits $ with Ml directions to select the same, in 
respect to size, and to keep them alive during a day*s 
fishing, or to preserve those which are dead, fresh, and 
sweet, when going a distance from home, either to troll 
with the gorge or Snap-fishing 5 for which purpose, a 
proper bait-kettle and box are recommended^ with cuts 
of the same, accompanied with directions to select baits 
proper for every season of the year. See Chapters 
VIL VIII. and IX. 




Daoe. 
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CHAP. V. 



Trolhtig Lata, H^ch and Thumb Wmden, Bank 
Runnen, Traces, &c. 
Trolling lines are made of silk, and also of silk and 
hair,.or mohair of various lengths and strength, by 
platting, spinning, or twisting several strands toge- 
ther. There are silk lines, called India twist, sold at the 
fishing-tackle shops, and at some of the china shops, 
and other shops in London. This India twist may be 
bought of any length and degree of strength and fine- 
ness, at something less per yard than what is manu' 
factured in this country ; but it is much inferior in 
strength and value, because it is full of gum when you 
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•first purchase it, and after some little wear and tear 
the gum is gone 3 the line then soon untwists and be- 
comes rotten^ therefore very unfit for Jack and Pike-f 
fishing. The platted silk lines are the best for trolling^ 
in every sense of the word -, they are stronger than 
thoscv which are twisted. Let the twisted be made 
wholly of silkj or silk and hair, or mohair. Flatted 
silk lines are also less inclined to kink or tangle than 
the twisted, which every Troller knows is of some 
consequence ; therefore, my advice is to provide your* 
self with a platted silk line, (the colour immateHal,) 
made of about eight strands, and in length from fifty 
to sixty yards. If you wish to make your line water- 
proof, dress it in the following manner : lay the line 
in coils, in a large tumbler or basin, and pour as much 
cold-drawn double-boiled linseed oil on it as will cover 
the whole j let it lay a few minutes, then take the end 
last put in, and gradually draw all the line out of the 
tumbler or basin, and pass it through or wipe it with 
a piece of woollen cloth or flannel, which will make 
the surface smooth, and the whole line wiU be alike 
saturated with the oil. Hang the line up for a few 
days in dry air, and it wiU then be fit for use.— Note, 
Some TroU^s think this dressing aline causes it soon* 
er to rot ; but I am not of that opinion. I fiiid a line 
so dressed is less likely to kinkle, or stick to the rod, 
than those without it, and also that the dressed line 
passes, quicker through the rings when you make a 
cast, in consequence of its not imbibing much water, 
and from its being a little stiff: when choosing a 
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Winch^ pr^fef one without a lock or stop^ and ako thoisis 
'Which are made to tie on the rod^ because you cd,n tie 
on such to any sized joint br rod^ 6t have thein let in 
a groove and fastened byl}t-ass ferules, which is not tlie 
^ase with those made with a hoop and screw ; for if the 
rod be too large to pass through the hoop, or the ho6p 
too large for the rod, much inconvenience is experien- 
ced : thode made to tie oh may also be fixed to the 
butt by brass ferulesj which the tackle-makers provide. 
Some Anglers keep their line on a wooden thumbs 
winder, (see the Cut, Fig. 3,) and others use a bank 
runner, (see the Cut, tig. %) for the satne purpose ; but 
I prefer a winch, because I have my line and rod more 
compact, and it enables me to troll over high sags, 
rushes, bushes, &c. which are often met with about 
the sides of rivers, and large pieces of water 5 and un- 
der the cover or shade of such places. Jack and Pike 
are often found. 

The Angler, having provided himself with line, 
winch, &c., should now fit up some traces, (see the 
Cut, Figs. 4 and 5,) or get his taclde-maker to do it ' 
for him, in the following manner*, take two pitees of 
gimp, about ten inches each in length, and join them 
together very neatly and strong, with a box swivel ; 
then tie on at one end of the gimp a hook swivel, iind 
at the other end make a loop of the ginip^ observe*— 
the hook swivel should be made very strongs p&rticu* 
larly the hook part of it, becaUse, in putting on and 
off the loop of gimip to which the book or hooka are 
tied,. Anglers, from the hurry of the moiideikt^ iloidELe* 
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: times use more violence than wbat is necessary 5 and 

' besides, when a heavy Fish is hooked, much stress is 
laid on this swivel while killing it.— Note, For live- 

< bait-fishing> a trace, made of a foot of gut, looped at 
one end, and a hook swivel on the other, answers as 
well as two swivel traces, and is more easily made 
and used* 

When you use a live-bait for Jack-fishing, and a 

-float on the trolling line, and to which line you fix 
traces, those traces must be leaded so as to sink the 
float to a certain depths for which purpose, you may 
use a dip-lead, or three or four swan shots; the dip- 
lead or shot should be fixed just above, the hook 
swivel, as represented in the Cut at the head of the 
Chapter, fsee Cuts 4 and 5J. When trolling with the 
gorge-hook, or snap-fishing with a dead bait, no lead is 

. wanted on the traces, because the gorge-hook is leaded 
on the shank -, and all hooks that are used, baited with 
A dead bait in snap-fishing, have a drop-lead attached 
to them, which may be seen by a reference to the Cuts 
of them in Chap. IV. 

- I make it a rule always to have a spare trace or two 
in my tackle book, ready fitted, of gimp and twisted 
gut, either for troUing, snap-fishing, or live-bait-fish- 
ing, that, in case of accident, I may lose no time in 
repairing, &c. when at my sport, but leave that job 
for a rainy day at home. In the Summer months> 
when the waters get low and bright, from a continu- 
ance of dry weather, I have found, when I used traces 
made of the choicest twisted gut, instead of ginxfH 
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and hooks also ti^d ito twisted gut^ that I h^e kffled 
more Jack and Pike^ dthier when trolling Witli the 
-gorge, or when live-bait-fishihg, thian I conld if I used 
giinp J this, you are to observe, is otly during the 
Summer, when Jack and Pike are not linuch on tbe 
:feed, and the water very bri^t j they then seem shy 
of coarse tackle 5 but not so in Winter and Spiing, f6r 
then they are well on the feed, lind the water gene- 
rally somewhat discoloured, at Which time tod sea- 
sons I believe Jkck and Pike would take a baited 
hook if it was tied to a ctethes line 6r rope. Those 
Aagiers who object to the trouble df fitting or using 
traces, may certainly kill both Jack and Pike without 
tfcem, by simply fixing their baited hook-link to the 
trolling line, either by loo]^ing;hanging It to a swivel, 
x)r by a draw-bow knot. The Angler who uses the 
kiiot should be careMai^d examine his line frequently, 
t»ecatise the drawing and uttdrawihg the )*aid knot, 
«06n injures the linfe, and at that pirt where mucSi 
strength is Wanted ; therefore, a few inches must be 
cut off the line before it is too much used, or the An- 
gler Will, probably, lose a Jack or Pike, with ho6ks, 
gimp, fee. Swivels and traces enable the TroUer to 
caiise his bait to have a twirling or spinning motion> 
which frequently stimulates a jack or Kke to strike 
at it3 this particularly applies when a dead bait is 
used. — ^Note. That traces mdde with the best salmon- 
gUt> twisted,^ cause the bait to spin much better than 
if made of gimp, and are sufficiently strong to kill a 
Pike almost of any size ; and further observe, on 
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traces^ that the play of the swivels also eases the 
stress on the rod while you are killing a heavy 
Fish. — ^Note. If you live-bait fish for Jack or Pike 
with a floated line, without traces, a dip-lead is better 
than shot to sink the float, because the Afloat is first 
put on the troUing line, then the shot below it on the 
said line j and when so done, you cannot get the float 
off again without the trouble of removing the shot, 
for they will not pass through either the ring or cap 
of the. float } but if you use & dip-lead, it i^ put on 
the line and removed in an instant. Dip-leads are 
made of a long barrel shape, with a hole through 
them, and are kept ready for sale, of various sizes, by. 
most of the fishing-tackle makers and shops in Lon- 
don: but if those dip-leads are not easily to be met, 
with, one or two small pistol^bulletn, cast with a hole, 
through them, will be found a^ood substitute, al- 
though they do not look quite so neat on the line as^ 
either split shot or dip-leads. The Angler wiU notice 
that I have, directed the traces to be made of two 
pieces each^ about ten inches long 3 and also note, 
that the hooks used for live-bait-fishing should be 
tied to lengths of gimp of eight or nine inches long 3, 
because, if the^ traces and hook-lengths are longer, the 
float must be placed on the tracesi which looks awk- 
ward and clumsy. In respect to traces used when. 
troUing with the gorge, or at the snap, the length is 
immaterial. 
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CHAP. VI. 




Rods proper for Trolling or Jack and Pike-Jisking, 
and how to Troll without a Rod. 

A GOOD troUing-rod Should be made of the choicest 
stout and well-seasoned bamboo cane; in length it 
should not be shorter than fourteen feet ; but sixteen 
is more desirable, if vour tackle-maker can furnish 
cane every way fit for the purpose of striking true, 
and not too heavy, yet sufficiently strong) but if 
bamboo, of a sufficient length, &c., be not to be 
I^rocured, the tackle-makers use other light wood for 
the butt, generally well-seasoned willow j those An- 
glers who are indifferent about the weight of a rod, 
' may have them made of solid wood, in four joints, 
each measuring nearly a yard and a half 3 such trol- 
ling rods will almost last for ever. When trolling 
with the gorge, or live-bait-fishing, a long rod is ne- 
cessary, to enable the Angler to drop in his baited 
hook over high sags, rushes, &c. ; and also if the wa- 
ter be bright, he should then keep as far away ftom 
it as he possibly can, which a long rod enables him to 
do, while dipping, casting, or spinning his bail -, for if 
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either a Jade or a Pike see him, it is very rave indeed 
that he will then take the bait. And again, with a 
long rod yoii will be able to drop your baited hook in 
some very likely place for Jack or Pike to lay, such 
ta a small hole, dixrision, or clear place, among a bed 
of weeds, in a river, or any other water, where tbere 
are many weeds ; but if your rod be too short for that 
.purpose, your baited hook frequently faUs short when 
cast, or among the weeds, instead of the open place 
which you desire or wish it to fall into^ in such case. 
Jack .or Pike are alarmed, and your chance of getting 
:a run (a run, in Jack or P^e fishing, is a bite) is lost, 
and frequoitly the bait is spoiled or much injured by 
catching or hanging to the weeds -, you then have to 
bait your hook afresh, losing time, &c. 3 from which 
mishaps, you are, perchance, sometimes near losing 
your temper, forgetting that hope and patience sup- 
port the Fisherman. 

There is some difference of opinion among Anglers 
about the number.of rings necessary for trolling rods 3 
those who have their line on a thunnb-winder, or on a 
bank^runner, s^eldom place more than two or three 
rings on their rod, and others have only a large ring 
at the top ; but if a winch is used, there should be a 
ring to every joint, except the butt 5 that is, fasten 
the winch to the butt, about a foot from the bottom, 
and let that joint be without a ring, and all the 
other joints, except the top, to have a ring, -each 
made of double brass wire, fixed ^o as always to stand 
out, and nearly large enough to admit the top of your 
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little finger; the top joint should have two rings ; the 
top one nearly three times the size of the other. (See 
the cut, Chap, VI, of a Trolling Rod, Limey and Traces, with 
gorge-hook halted,) This prevents any obstruction to the 
line runnings which is of material consequence. I have 
two tops to my trolling rod^ which I always carry 
with me^ in case of breaking one> &c. : one is made 
very flexible, with wood and a whalebone tip^ about two 
feet long ; to this, for strength and security, I have a 
ring on the wood part as well as the large one at the 
whalebone tip : this top I always use when trolling 
with the gorge-bait, or when fishing with live-bait j 
the other top is made wholly of stout whalebone, about 
one foot long 5 this I only use when snap-fishings 
which it is well calculated for, by its superior strength 
and stifihess. 

Those Anglers who may object to have such large 
rings as 1 have described fastened on their rods, so as 
always to stand out instead of laying close to the rod, 
because they prevent the several joints packing one 
within another, and, in consequence, augment the bulk 
to be carried, going to and from trolling, can have such 
rings, if they prefer them to those which lay close, 
fixed to metal ferrels, made to fit each joint of the rod, 
which they may carry in their pocket, and put them on 
or off at the commencement, and leaving off trolling or 
Jack-fishing, excepting the top joint, which, with the 
rings on, will pack in the butt or largest joint of the 
trolling rod ^ or, by using such rings and ferrels, aRoach- 
rod may be used for trolling, leaving out the weak top 
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joint. Some Anglers use a few small brass curtaini- 
rings sewed to loops of leather, and pass the loop over 
each joint of a stout walking-cane rod, made with long 
joints^ and without rings, the rings hanging outwai'ds, 
through which rings the trolling line runs 3 these 
leather loops are made in a similar manner to those 
which you may see in the fishing-tackle shops, passed 
over, as the means of keeping together, the several 
joints of hazel and other common fishing rods. 

There are a few Anglers that troll from the shore 
without a rod, only using a poll or stick, with a forked 
top ', they carry their line on a bank-runner or a hand- 
winder : after baiting the hook and letting out a proper 
length of line, they then pass the fork of the stick pr 
poll under the line, about a yard above the baited hook, 
and cast out in search, and occasionally use the said 
fork to hoist the line over, &c. the high sags, sedges, 
rushes, or whatever else may impede their progress. 
This mode of Jack or Pike-fishing can be resorted to 
by an Angler who may beat a water which promises 
sport, and he, unfortunately, is without a proper rod > 
unless this happens, I think few Anglers would so troll 
or fish for Jack or Pike j but, when trolling from a boat, 
this method of Jack-fishing is, in some cases, certainly 
useful, and can be then more conveniently practised. 

Having discoursed, I hope, both plainly and suffici- 
ently on hooks, lines, and rods, I shall now proceed to 
direct the reader how to select the best and most proper 
baits for trolling or Jack-fishing, during the different 
seasons of the year. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Baits for Trolling or Jack-fishing. 

The Fish which Jack and Pike chiefly feed on, are 
Gudgeons, Roach, Dace, Bleak,. Minnows, and small 
Trout, and Chub -, they will certainly take any other 
sort of Fish, Tench excepted j (see the reason for this 
opinion, in the observation on Jack, &c. in Chap. X.) 
and they will even feed on their own species, and, occa- 
sionally, attack the Perch, notwithstanding its formida- 
ble back fin. But when the Angler can get a sufficient 
number of Gudgeons, Roach, or Dace, of a proper size, 
either alive or very fresh, to bait his hooks with, he 
may rest assured that he possessesthe best baits for trol- 
ling or Jack-fishing that the waters produce. Among 
those three choice baits, the Gudgeon is the most 
useful, either for trolling with the gorge-hook, or in 
live-bait fishing ; for, in trolling, the Gudgeon spins 
better in the water, from the rotundity of its 8hape> 
than Roach or Dace,, and it is also thicker in its body, 
and, therefore, the Jack or Pike, when they strike at it, 
are not so likely to feel th€ lead in its belly or throat i 
the Gudgeon is also a very clean-feeding Fish, and is 
always so sweet, or well-flavoured, that the experien- 
ced Angler knows when Jack or Pike strike a Gud- 
geon ) they less seldon^ blow it out of their mouths again 
instead of pouching it, than any other bait. The same 
reason holdsin.respect to live-bait fishings moreover. 
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Gudgeons will swim stronger^ and live longer on ihe 
hook than other Fish^ and also keep low in the water ; 
whereas Roach, Dace> andj particularly. Bleak, endea- 
vour to reach or swim near the surface of the water ; 
and if the Jack or Pike follows and sees the Angler, 
they generally refuse the bait, and retire. 

The next best bait, I consider , is a Roach, and, during 
the months of January, February, and March, I use it 
in preference to a Gudgeon : the best 'size to choose * 
a Gfudgepn, Roach, or Dace for trolling with the gorge, 
or in live-bait-fishing for Jack or Pike, is about five 
or six inches in length ; but when you go snap-fishing 
a larger bait is preferable, because Jack or Pike will 
frequently seize a large bait, though they will not 
pouch it, which is a losing game for the gorge trol- 
ler or live-bait Fisher ; but not so with the snap 
Angler, because, the instant the Jack or Pike strikes his 
bait, the Angler, with a strong jerk, fixes the hook into 
either Pike or Jack, and as a large bait is most attract- 
ing, of course the snap-Fisher should prefer it to a 
small one. 

The next bait in value to Gudgeons and Roach are 
Dace and Bleak : if you cannot procure any of those 
four baits, you may take any small Fish (Xench ex- 
cepted) you can procure, and with any of them you 
may kill Jack or Pike. But, note ; if you ever use a 
Jack for a bait, it should not exceed half a pound in 
weight J and if you bait your hook with a Perch, be 
sure to cut away the dorsal fin very close to the back 
before you begin fishing with it. I have killed Jack 
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in the ponds inTilDey PSark, Wanstead, by baiting snap- 
books witk a Smelly and also with a Sprat : this has 
happened in the winter months, at which season Jack 
and Pike are much distressed for food in ponds 3 and I 
have been told they have been kiUed by baiting with 
a small-sized fresh herring, of which I doubt not. 
Jack are, also, sometimes tak^n in ponds and other still 
waters, (but seldom in rapid rivers,) by baiting with a 
* dead frog 3 to do which, put the loop of the gimp into 
the frog's mouth, and draw it out at its tail, exactly 
the same as if it were a fidh-bait j then draw the hook 
(which should be a smaU gorge-hook) close to the 
mouth, and tie its hind legs to the gimp, and all is 
ready to fix to the trolling line. If you use a frog for 
live-bait-fishing, use a single No. 4 or 5 hook, and fix 
it to the side of the frog's lip, or rather through it 5 
the frog then will live a long time in the water and 
swim stFong. If a frog is used for a snap-bait, hook 
' it through the skin, on the back. 

Trusting the reader is now made sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the materials for Trolling, we will 
immediately proceed to the practical part of the art 
of taking Jack and Pike with rod, line, and hook : but^ 
first, let me inform the London Angler, that the two 
places most to be depended upon for purchasing live 
Gudgeons, Minnows, &c. are at Mr. Turpin s, fishing- 
tackle shop, close to Sadler's WeUs 5 and Mr. JacoVs, 
Fishmonger, No. 30, Duke Street, Aldgate. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



THE TROLLEr's DAY; 



Accompanied mth Directions how and where to place the 
Winch on the Rod — To cast the Baited Gorge-hook — To 
take Jack or Pike — To land and unhook them, ^c. 

About ten o'clock, the latter end of the month of Oc* 
tober, 1818, the weather being very favourable for 
trolling, and the water of a good colour, I walked to 
the river Lea; where, by appointment, I met a yoimg 
Angler, with a haversack slung over his shoulder, a 
trolling-rod under his arm, and, in his pocket, a book 
of trolling-tackle (see the Cut, Fig. % Chap. L), con- 
sisting of hooks of various sizes, baiting-needles, silk, 
thread, a disgorger, scissars, &c. -, also a box, with 
half a dozen bait-fish in it, well sprinkled with bran ; 
and inside his jacket (on the left-hand side) he had 
placed a landing-hook (the point of which was stuck 
fast into a cork, to prevent it accidentally injuring 
him in case of a slip or fall), fixed to a telescope- 
jointed rod. Some Anglers hang the hook through a 
button-hole, on the left-hand side of their coat or 
jacket, always taking care to secure the point from 
injuring them. My young friend was waiting very 
anxiously for my arrival. On looking at my watch, I 
found it not yet quite the time we agreed to meet ; 
however, perceiving his impatience to wet a line, I 
spent but little time in complimenting him on the 
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punctuality of his keeping the time agreed on to 
meet^ and on his having all the necessary tackle^ bait- 
fish^ Sac, in the best order^ but immediately directed 
him to proceed in the following manner : — 

First, put your rod together, fix the joints one within 
the other firmly^ and mind, while so doing, that the 
rings on the different joints are in a direct line with 
eaich other to the large ring at the top 5 by which 
-means, the line from the winch will then run in a 
straight direction, consequently, much more free than 
if the rings were in a zig-zag or crooked line. Now, 
fix the winch about ten inches up the butt of the rod, 
in a line with the rings on the other joints, and draw 
some of the line from the winch, passing it through 
every ring, and out of the top large one. Continue to 
draw as much line out, as about half the length of 
the rod to the end of the line, and now fasten your 
trace to the trolling line 5 that is right 5 all very 
well. Next, bait a gorge-hook> in the following 
manner :-—tiake. a baiting-needle and hook 3 tie the 
curved end of it to the loop of the gimp (to which 
the hook is tied), then introduce the point of the 
needle into the bait-fish's mouth, and bring it out 
at the middle of the, fork part of its tail 3 the lead 
will then be hid inside the bait's, belly, and the 
shank of the hook will lie inside its mouth, the 
barbs and points outside, turning upwards. To keep 
the bait steady on the hooks, tie the tail part of it just 
above the fork to the gimp, with white thread, or 
through the flesh, about half an inch above the tail. 
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incircling the gimp, tke thread passing under and 
over it, and then fix it ta the loop-swiyel of the trace, 
and all will be ready for casting in search of Jack or 
Kke, (see the Cut, Chap. VI J. Now, ta^e the rod in 
your right hand, grasping it just above the winch, 
(see the Cut of Trolling with the gorge J, and rest the 
butt end of it against the lower side of your stomach, 
or the upper part of your thigh, and with your left 
hand draw a yard more of tiie trolling line from the 
winch, which you mu&t hold lightly, until, with a jerk 
from the right arm, you cast the baited hook in the 
water fsee the Cut of TrolUng with the gorge J. When 
the jerk i» given, let the line which yoii hold in the 
left hand pasiS from its hold gradually, that the baited 
hook may not be checked, when east out, by holding 
the line too fast 5 or that it may fall short of where yon 
wish to place it, which it will do, if you let go of it 
altogether^ inmiediately you have made a jerk, or cast 
it fitHn the right arm. . 

By noticing these observations, and with a Uttfe 
practice, you may, without labour, cast a baited hook 
to many yards distance, and almost to an inch of the 
spot you think likely to harbour a Jack or Pike. 
Many Anglers troU with the rod held in their hand, 
instead of letting the butt end rest against them; but 
they cannot cast out their baited hook, when so carry- 
ing the rod, with so much precision, por with so little 
exertion, as those who rest it agaihat their stomach 
or thigh. Now you have every thing ready, cast in 
the baited-hook )ust over and beyond those caadock 
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weeds 3 let the bait sink^ nearly to touching the bot- 
tom 5 now draw it gradually upwards^ till it is near 
the surface of the water ; let it sink again ; now dra^r 
it upwards^ and also a little to the right and left ; let 
it sink again^ and draw it up slowly^ and step back a 
little from the water^ and gradually draw the bait 
nearer the shore : all very fair, but no luck ; the next 
cast-in-dearch, throw a few yards further out : very 
well 3 draw and sink, as before, to the right and left, 
&c. 5 but yet, I see, you cannot move a Fish. We 
will try another place. Aye, here is a likely place, on 
my word, to find a Fish ! Observe, the sags and rushes 
are very thick, and reach nearly all round this bend or 
bay of the river ; and I see there are a few weeds, but 
they do not appear very strong, and the current and 
eddy is only strong enough to keep the water lively. 
Now put on a fresh bait, a choice one. Ah ! let me 
see 'y threadle this Gudgeon 3 I think this spot deserves 
every attention. Now cast in your bait, about two 
yards beyond those sags^ directly where I stand. Very 
well 5 that is a neat and fair throw 3 draw up slowly 
and careftilly. Something has snatched or pulled your 
line violently, you say? — ^Bravo! you have a run: 
lower the point of your rod towards the water, and, at 
the same time, draw the*line, with your left hand, gra- 
dually from the winch, that nothing may impede the 
line from running free, or check the Jack or Pike ; 
either one or the other of which, at a certainty, has 
taken your baited hook.— Ah ! the Fish stops 5 I see 
he has not run more than two yards of line out, there- 
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fore you found bim at home. Now^ by my watcb^ I 
see he has laid still seven minutes — very well ; but 
have a little more patience. Oh ! now I see the line 
shakes -, all is right. Ah ! he moves — ^he runs ! wind 
up the slack line^ turn the rod^ that the winch may 
be uppermost instead of underneath^ and strike^ but 
not violently 3 and keep the point of your rod a little 
raised^ for I have no doubts by his laying so long stilly 
that he has got the hooks safe enough in his pouch : 
he makes towards the middle of the river^ and seems 
inclined to go up stream. You say he feels heavy 
and swims low ; all is right again ; believe me^ he is 
a good Fish : I see there are some very strong can- 
dock-weeds a-head^ and he appears desirous of gaining 
them ; try and turn him^ by holding your rod to the 
left instead of the rights and lead him back to the 
place from whence he started. That is still fortunate^ 
he turns kindly : ah ! now he strikes off again 3 very 
well, let him go 3 now, wind him again : again he is off 3 
steady, steady 5 mind your line 3 do not distress it by 
keeping it too tight on your Fish. Now he makes 
shorter journeys, and seems inclined to come on 
shore. Very well, you may now wind, and hold a 
little tighter on him, and feel if he will aUow you to 
raise and show him 3 but be collected and careful. 
That is well done ! I see, he is a Fish worth bagging 5 
hut keep steady, and have your line aU free, for he 
will, for a short time, be more violent than ever. Try 
and lead him down to yon opening, at which place, I 
see,' the water is nearly on a level with the marsh (a 
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femoua place, indeed, to land a Fish, especiaUy if Ae 
Angler is alone, and witboiit a landing book); lie 
Kems a good deal weakened, yet the danger is wit 
at all passed. Now draw him nearer the shore, 
and again raise and give him a little fresh air. 



Ah ! now he is angry, and growing desperate ; but 
keep steady, for I think we are all over right. See, 
how he extends hie monstrous jaws, shewing his nu- 
imerous teeth, red ^B, and capacious ithroait. Ob- 
serve, how he shakes his head, and Ungs himself over 
and out of the water, as if he w«s determined to breik 
and destroy the strongest tackle; but steady ^ keep all 
clear and firee. Now bring him near shore again; 
still he shakes himself violently, and has thrown ano- 
ther somerset in the air : it is all very well ! Give him 
a few turns more, and he will be tome enough ; now 
draw him close in shore. I see he b quite exhausted, 
and floats motionless on his side ; held his head & Ut- 
ile up, that the jaw or gills do not tondi or h«ng los 
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weed. That ia it. Now grasp him with both hands 
just below the head and shoulders, behind the gills^ 
and hoist or chuck him a few yards on the grass. 
Well done^ and a liandsome Fish you have got for 
your pains: it is a female Pike> I see, and in excellent 
condition, and I believe it weighs eight pounds, at least. 
Now, my boy, bag the Fish, and put on another 
baited hook 5 for, I would have you recollect, it fre- 
quently happens, that you wiU find a brace of Pike in 
such a place as this, of a similar size, though of dif- 
ferent sexes. After a few throws, my young Angler 
had another run, and was fortunate enough to kill {he 
Fish, which proved a male Pike, seemingly within 
half a pound weight of the female. During the re- 
mainder of this day*8 trolling, we bagged a third Fish 
about four pounds weight : I then said, Enough -, do 
not distress the virater. We now withdrew to a com- 
fortable inn, on the river side, for refreshment ; and 
while taking our wine^ and at other oj^ortuiuties, I 
gave him further information on Trolling and Jack-^ 
fishings which the reader may find in this and the fol- 
lowing Chapters. 
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Trolling continued. 

Whea trolling for Jack or Pike, make it a rtde to 
keep as far from the water as you can, and always 
commence by casting in Bearch near the shore side, 
with the wind at your bock ; but if the water and 
weather be very bright, fiah against the wind. After 
trying closely, make your ne\t throw further in the 
water, and draw and sink the baited hook, by pulling 
and casting the line with your left hand, while rais- 
ing and lowering the rod with your right, drawing it 
straight upwards, near the surface of the water, and 
also to the right and left, searching carefully every 
foot of water, and draw your bait against and across 
the stream, which causes it to twirl or spin j and then. 
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by its glistening; &c. in the water^ it is sure to attract 
and excite either Jack or Pike to seize it -, and note^ 
when the water is very bright, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that your tackle *should be of the finest and neat- 
est sort ; and that you draw and spin the baited hook 
smartly and quickly against and across the stream, 
or you will not be successful, for coarse tackle,: and 
merely sinking and drawing at such, times, will, not 
do. Be particularly careful, in drawing up or taking 
the baited hook out of the water, not to do it too 
hastily, because you will find, by experience, that the 
Jack or Pike strike or seize your bait more frequently 
when you are drawing it upwards, than when it is 
sinking. And, also, further observe, that when draw- 
ing your bait slowly upwards, if you occasionally 
lightly shake the rod, it will cause the bait to spin and 
twirl about, which, as before observed, is very likely 
to attract either Jack or Pike. . . 

In the bends of rivers, and those parts, out of the 
rapid current. Jack and Pike generally lay, and also 
where there are many weeds 5 and when you find a 
hole or opening between them, then cautiously drop 
in your baited hook j and if you feel, in this or any 
other place, a sudden tug or snatchy (which is a bite 
or run,) give line, as before directed 5 and when the 
Jack or Pike ceases to take or run out .your line, and 
lay still, do not strike in less time, than ten. minutes 
after, for, if you strike too soon, you have little chance 5 
but if the Jack or Pike has pouched, he cannot get 
away, if he is not struck for an hour after he has 
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taken tbe bait : but if tbey sbake the line and xnove^ 
after they have remained still about two or three mi- 
nutes, you may conclude the l^ish has pouched the 
bait, and feels the hooks : then wind up your slack line, 
and strike^ but not violently; tod always mind to keep 
the point of your rod a little raised, while you are play- 
ing and killing your Fish. On the other hand, if you 
have a run, and the Fish lays still for a minute or so, 
and moves a little way and stops, and perhaps moves a 
third time, do not strike, for he has not yet pouched -, but 
let him remain ten minutes, for, perhaps, he may be 
disturbed by a larger Fish making his appearance, 
and, in consequence, he first endeavours to get away, 
fearing the larger will dispossess him of his prey *, 
therefore, in such cases, it is the safest way to give 
time, or put on a snap-hook. * 

Wben you have a run, and the Fish lays still, $^d 
you are disposed to lay your rod down, be careful so 
to place it^ that nothing can impede the winch and line 
acting freely, and stand handy to act as circumstances 
may require -, for, sometimes, a heavy Fish, when he 
feels the hook, will make a sudden and most violent 
rush towards the middle, or up the river -, and, in an 
instant, rod, winch, and all, are drawn into the water, 
or the line broken. 

When you have hooked or played a Fish until he is 
quite weakened, and there are high sags or rushes be- 
fore you, in which he will endeavour to entangle him- 
self, or you are on a high bank, the safest way to land 
your prize then is, by fixing a landing hook in him, 
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either through his lips, or under his lower jaw j be- 
cause, while weighing out or lifting up a heavy Fish, 
and he is slightly hooked, perhaps in the brittle part 
of his throat, mouth, or gills, the hook will tear from 
its hold, or, if he struggles, he is very likely to break 
either rod or line 3 or, probably, his pouch may draw 
out, and you thereby lose your prize j therefore, you 
should always carry a hook of this kind with you. The 
most portable are those made to screw into a jointed 
telescope- rod, fsee the Cut in Chap. LJ which all the 
principal fishing-tackle shops keep ready for sale } and 
as, sometimes, you may want to increase the length of 
this, you should have the end of it made of a size to fit 
in the two strongest joints of your trolling rod. Some 
TroUers carry, also, a large- sized landing-net with 
them, the worm or screw of which is made to fit the 
landing-hook rod 3 for, when a net can be conveniently 
used, I think it much the safer way -, and, as the nets 
are placed on jointed hoops, they take up but little 
room, either in the pocket or elsewhere, therefore it is 
advisable to carry both hook and net. You may carry 
this landing hook very conveniently slung to the in- 
side of your jacket or coat, on the left side thereof, 
having a narrow long pocket made to receive it 5 or 
hanging from or through a button-hole, only taking 
special care to prevent an accident, by securing the 
point in a stout piece of cork. 

Observe, when Trolling, Live-bait-fishing, or Snap- 
fishing, you should bait the hook the last things that 
is, after you have put the rod, line, &c. together, be- 
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cause it is essential to offer the Jack or- Pike a bait 
exceedingly fresh and sweet -, also^ make it a rule to put 
a firesh bait on When you find the present one is torn, 
or becomes water-sopped 5 and be careful to remove 
any piece of weed, &c. that may have hung to a bait 
before you cast in again, for Jack or Pike will seldom 
take a stale or sopped bait, nor one on which hang 
Weeds, grass, or any thing else. When you go for a 
day's trolling with the gorge, provide a tin box, suffi- 
ciently large to 'hold six Fish-baitd laying at their full 
length, and put under, between, and over them some 
clean bran, which will absorb the moisture from their 
bodies, and keep them sweet for a long time; and 
they wiU also remain longer firm and stiff. I gene- 
rally use a square tin box, with hinges and a slip clasp, 
of -the following dimensions, viz. from seven to eight 
inches long, about five inches broad, and two deep,; 
the inside of the box should be divided into three or 
four parts by slips of tin that fall into grooves, (see the 
Cut. J By placing the baits in those divisions, it keeps 
them straight; and by sprinkling them well with bran^ 
(which absorbs the moisture of their bodies,) the 
baits will keep of their natural shape, and remain 
sweet. The TroUer, who takes the trouble so to pre- 
serve his baits, will find his success greatly exceed 
those who carelessly wrap their bait-fish up in paper ; 
the box fdr baits should be japanned, otherwise it soon 
becomes rusty, and then requires much trouble to 
'• keep it in a clean state fit to receive bait-fish. — ^Note. 
A large-sized Sandwich box, (sold at aU the principal 
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tin shops,) with the addition of the isliding partitions, 
make an excelleiit bait-box. By taking out those 
partitions, the box is easily cleaned, which should 
always be done immediately after you return from 
troUing. 




When I have been obliged to start early in a morn- 
ing from town to a distance, for a day's trolling, I 
have packed my baits the last thing over night, and 
sprinkled them with a little salt, as well as with bran, 
and thought it kept them longer, and in a bet;ter state 
for use. 

When you are troUing with the gorge, you will find 
that either Jack or Pike will sometimes take your bait 
eagerly, and hold it several minutes by its body across 
their mouth, (see the Cut;) and then throw, drop, or 




Jack taking a bait. 

blow it from them, instead 6f pouching it. You, pos- 
sibly, try another Icind of bait, and cast in again 5 you 
have a run^ but you are disappointed 5 the Jack or Pike 
Will not pouch the bait, but drop it : when this occurs. 
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you may be assured the Fish are more on the play 
than on the feed. This being the case, convert your 
gorge to a snap, in the manner directed in Chap. IV. 
the dead snap with four hooks, and you will generally 
succeed in taking or killing the tantalizer. 

Note. Among my troUing-tackle, I always carry 
with me two or three pieces of stick, from two to three 
inches long, to use as a gag when I have hooked either 
Jack or Pike in the throat 5 I can then easily get my 
' hook away without cutting or disfiguring the Jack or 
Pike, (supposing the hook to be a favourite one, and I 
prefer using it to any other,) by gagging, or keeping 
his mouth open, with a piece of stick. I can then, 
with a disgorger about nine or ten inches long, (which 
you may have made either of ivory, brass, or iron, for 
the common bone-disgorgers are not long enough for 
the Troller s purpose,) get away the hook, and save 
my fingers from the Fish*s teeth 5 but if the Jack or 
Pike has pouched, the better way then to unhook him 
is to make an opening in his belly, near the throat, 
and carefully cut away the parts to which the hooks 
hang, and draw the hooks and gimp out of the open- 
ing. If this operation is done neatly, and it is very 
easy so to do with a sharp-pointed knife, the Jack or 
Pike wiU be very little disfigured. 

In landing heavy Jack or Pike, it is best to use a 
landing hook, or to grasp them firmly with both hands 
just below the gills 5 for, though it is generally recom- 
mended to press your thumb and finger in their eyes, 
aod so lift them, yet I hs^ve known many instances of 
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good Fish being lost by this method 5 for, if they 
struggle much, very few can hold them by a thimib 
and finger, which is placed in the socket of the Pike s 
eye. This method does very well with small Jack j 
but even those I have seen dropped and lost by the 
momentary alarm caused by the Jack (which seemed 
quite exhausted) suddenly gasping, twisting, and 
struggling. — ^Note. When Jack-fishing with a winch 
attached to a Rod, cast out your bait with the winch 
hanging under your hand, as represented in the plate 
of Trolling 5 because, when the rod is so held, the line 
rests wholly upon the rings, and runs free, which it 
will not always do if held the reverse way, especially 
when the line becomes wet, as it is then apt to stick 
to the rod, &c. -, but when you have a run, and are 
about to strike, turn the rod, that the winch may be 
uppermost, because the weight, &c. of the Fish, while 
you are playing him, will be then on the rod 5 but if 
the winch is underneath, the whole rests on the rings, 
some of which may probably break away from the 
whipping and entangle the line, or chafe it^ so as 
to endanger the loss of the Jack or Pike you have 
hooked. 
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Rill Directions for taking Jack and Pike, with a Liee- 
Bail and Floated Line — Proper Kettles, Src. for carry- 
ittg Live-Baits described — Various ways of using Snap- 
Hooks explmned — imd the most proper Seasons and 
Weather, Stcfor Trolling, pointed out. 

When you intend goings to Live-bait Fish for Jack 
and PUte, you should adjust your tackle in the follow- 
ing manner : — first, fix a winch to the rod, and draw 
the line through the rings thereof, as directed in the 
preceding article, (trolling with the gorge-hook,) and 
then put the cork float on the trolling-line. I prefer a 
cork without either a plug or quill, in place of which 
1 use a piece of ivory, or whalebone, to keep the line 
in its place, after having passed it and the line through 
the cork j for which purpose, put the piece of ivory. 
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or whalebone^ in the hole^ at the top of the cork^ hf 
way of a plug, and only let about a quarter of an inch 
appear above the cork. I have found the large-sized 
cribbage-pegs; made of ivory, and sold at the toy-shops, 
the best thing for the purpose. By this contrivance the 
float is considerablv shortened, which is also of conse- 
quence j because, when a Jack has taken youtbait,' and 
retires among weeds to pouch it, a long float often gets 
entangled therein, and checks or alarms the Jack, and 
he then drops the bait, instead of pouching it.— Notel 
A float of a size that will swim with about half an 
ounce of lead, and a bait-fish of five or six inches in 
length, will be found, generally speaking, the most use- 
ful 5 but when very small baits are used, and twisted 
gut instead of gimp, a smaller float (WiU be requisite ; 
then take the traces, (which are described in Chap. V.) 
fasten the line to the traces with a bow-draw knot 5 
and, after having baited your hook, flx that to the 
hook-swivel of the traces, and all is ready to cast in 
search.r— Note. Cork floats sold at the tackle-shops are 
all bored through -, therefore, if you choose to use 
them with a plug, as I have recommended and de- 
scribed above, you have only to remove the quill at 
tiie top, and the plug at the bottom, and you have 
then a cork fit for the purpose. 

When the float is fixed at a proper distance from 
the baited hook, which as a general rule, observe, 
that it should'be something less than three feet ; but 
in very shoal water, or. where there are many weeds, 
two feet above the hook will be a more proper distance 
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to fix thjc float 5 and in no case do I ever find or tkink 
it right to fix the float ahove the baited hook at a 
greater distance than between three or four feet. 

If you choose to fish without traces^ adjust the line* 
floats and baited hooks this way : firsts put ihe float on 
the line -, next put a dip-lead^ or as many swan-shot on 
the line as is proper for the size of the float 5 dip-leads 
are to be preferred, because they are put on and off in 
an instant; Csee Dip^Leads described in Chap, V.J 
whereas, it takes some time to put the shot on the 
line, and more to take them off again, which must be 
done, otherwise you cannot remove the float from the 
line, because the shot will be found too large to pass 
through the ring at the bottom of the float, or the cap 
at the top. Now, all this trouble and delay is obvia- 
ted by using a dip-lead, or the traces fitted with swi- 
vels, &c. as described in Chap. V. — However, whether 
traces, diprlead, or shot, are used, I will suppose the 
hooks to be baited in the manner described in the se- 
cond article, (Chap, III. and the Cut, Jig. %)' and the 
float fixed in its proper [ilace, &c. and the Angler at 
the water aide, having, if possible, the wind at his 
back 3 he must hold his rod and line exactly as de- 
scribed in the preceding article, (trolling with the 
gorge-hook,) and as represented in the cut at the bead 
of this Chapter, excepting the l^nd represented as 
grasping the rod above the winch ; but it may be held 
below the winch in live-bait fishing, if the Angler finds 
it noore convenient to manage. 

Cast your bait in very gently, and near the shore 
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first, always standing a& &r backfrom ibs water as you 
caa> being aUe at the same time to see your float $ if^ 
after a few minutes, you have no 8uccess> advance a 
little nearer, and make another cast: further in the 
water, or to the right or left. If Ihe bait be lively^ it 
wHlswim strong about, and.make for the weeds, and 
there «atangle itself, which you must prevent by dcawr. 
ing it gently away, but not out of the water. When 
Ibe bait-fish becomes weak> which you will discover 
by the float not bobbing about much, you should draw 
him gently to and fro> at the same time shaking your 
rod a little, which will sqmetimes stimulate a iaek to 
seizA it, fearing it is making its escape 5 though, while 
it is stationary, the Jack is seldom in a hurry about it, 
which proves the advantage of strong lively baits over 
tke weak and languid : cast in search in all the bends, 
bays, and still parts of rivers, and in ponds^ pools, 
kc^, and also near and among beds of candock weeds, 
rushes, sedges^ and retired places, in preference to ra* 
pid currents or whirling eddies, for such unsettled 
I^aces Jack and;Fike'like not. 

Observe, when you take jour bait out of the water 
to cast' it into another place^ that you draw it slowly 
and gradually to the surface £(>r that purpose, and not 
snatch itout; because Jack and Pike, when not very 
much on the feed, will only stiike at the bait when it 
seems to be escaping from them : those who take their 
tine- out without the above caution, will often fUid a 
Jack strike at their bait, and, in their eagerness, soine^ 
times throw themselves out of the water after it j : but^ 

X 
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by the quick movement of the Angler^ the Jack seldom' 
hits the bait ; and if he does, he is generally so alarm" 
ed> that he drops it again immediately. This fact is 
well k;nown to old Anglers, 

Wheti a Jack or Pike seizes your live-bait, it is' 

generally with violence, and the float is instantly drawn 

under watery therefore, be sure to keep your eye 

steadily on it, and also keep your winch and line free^ 

always holding a yard or two of slack line in your left 

hand, that nothing may stop or impede the Jack or 

Pike when he has seized the bait, and is making for 

his haunt to pouch it : if he run very violently, keep 

drawing the line from the winch with your left hand, 

that he may not be checked -, when he has got to the 

desired place, and then lays still, do not disturb him 

in less time than ten minutes after he has so laid ^ or 

if you give him a little longer time, it may not be 

amiss 5 for you are to know that when a Jack has got 

the baited hook in his pouch, he cannot possibly get it 

out again 3 but if you strike before he has so done, you 

generally pull the bait from his mouth without the 

hooks touching him 5 therefore, the only chance of 

losing either Jack or Pike after they have taken the 

bait is, in not giving them time enough to pouch it^ 

supposing them to be disposed to pouch 3 but, on the 

contrary, when you have a run, and the Jack or Pike 

goes some distance and stops a few moments, then 

moves again, stops a few moments as before, and a 

third time moves his quarters, you must not expect he 

will pouch, for he is then more on the play than on 
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the feed > or there are larger Jack or Pike about the 
spot^ that prevents the one which has taken your bait 
from stopping, for fear of the stronger taking his prey 
from him. However it may be, when such a case oc- 
curs, as sometimes it will, with the third movement^ 
wind up your line, and strike smartly the contrary way 
the Jack runs, and you may probably hook him in the 
chaps, throat, or gills ', or you may change the hook 
and use a snap with a live-bait, when you find the Fish 
will not pouch* Further: recollect, when you have a 
run> and the Jack or Pike remains still (after having 
taken the bait and gone a certain distance) for three 
minutes or more, and then shakes and tugs the line 
and moves away, wind up the slack line and strike, 
but not with much force 3 because, you will find, if ei^ 
ther a Jack or Pike has laid still for three minutes or 
more^ and then becomes restle'ss, he has pouched the 
bait, ^which they sometinies do the moment they take 
it,) and begins to feel the hooks. 

When you have hooked a Fish while live-bait-fish - 
ing, act as directed with the gorge-hook, that is, do 
not strain on him too hard ; keep him from heavy 
weed« and dangerous places as much as you can 5 and 
lastly, when bringing him (either Jack or Pike) to a 
convenient place for landing, and he becomes very 
quiet, be prepared to expect he will, when almost in 
your hands, make some desperate plunges, shaking his 
head, opening his mouth, shewing his red gills, &c. 
Prepare for this probable case with coolness ; and 
when such occurs, let Mr. Jack^or Pike have a few 
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mbre turns in his own element ; and when he tSgaxtk 
becomes tractable^ you may be mere sanguine of bag* 
ging him. You are to not^> that many very heavy 
Fish ure lost through the anxiety of getting tiiem fdk 
^ore> and efspeciidly at -the time the violent «tnig* 
gling tfdtes place, which I ha^ described ^ for thte 
the Trailer should yield jto tiie Fish-^ but> on llhe con- 
trary, the young Angler redoubkiB his e£brts to dra^ 
the unwitting Fish on "Shore -, but he frequently, hj 
nsing such improper #orce, either breahs his tackle er 
dniws the OPoiich out oi the Jack or Pike« ^tomaeln^ 
and of couhse, in either case, loses his prize. If ytm 
fish with one hook &t^ to Ibe bait's giUa, in the mm- 
ner descriibed in Cbap. liL fig. 1, yon must pumue 
the 'saine method as desmbed in respect tt^ ^ving tlM 
ijRftck or Pike time to pouch the bait when you have -a 
run y but if you use a single hook, or tfarte or fivie 
hboks^ sis described in Chap. III. fig. i, S, and 4, you 
then fish at snap 3 and instead of giving time to 
p6uch. When ychi'see your float taken down, bya Jkck 
or Pike having lieized yoinr Hve bait, observe which 
way he goes, aftd after hef has run a yard or So of Hue 
tat, strike him with a lusty stroke, that some et the 
hooks may get a firm hold ; then play, kill, and land 
htm, tecundum artem. — ^Note. When fishing with those 
one, three, or five hooks, just described, you may fix 
the necessary wei^t of shot or lead on the gimp, to 
which the hooks are tied, if you prefer it to putting 
fhem on the trac^-or trolling lilie, bec^alise youput on 
and off those hooks to* the trtkees^ or line, the gimp not 
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passing under the skin of the bait-fish^ as must be 
'done when the hooks are threadled^ or lay on the side 
or shoulder of the bait, as represented in the Cut> 
fig. % Chap. III. ; for if the gimp be leaded> and 
drawn under the bait's skin^ it rips nearly all the flesh 
of the bait^ which is much disfigured, and soon dies. 

When you go out for a day's live-bait-fishing, you 
should take about a dozen live Fish with you, princi- 
p«^y Gudgeons, if you can procure them ; .because 
Gudgeons are a hardy strong Fish, swim well, and will 
bear more rough usage than'any.otHer bait-fish. Se* 
lect all your baits from four and a half to about five 
and a half inches in length, but noi larger ; and pul 
them into a full-sized kettle, which should be paioi^d 
or japanned white inside, that you may easily select 
the bait you like without hurting the others; fre- 
quently, during yQur excursion, give them fresh water, 
and place the kettle out of the sun, or in 'the water, 
where you can conveniently get to it, and let it there 
remain till you move or want a bait. 

I have found, that in putting my hand in the kettle, 
the bait-fish therein struggle and bounce about, and 
by so doing, rub the scales off, and otherwise injure 
each other ; therefore, I have a very small net, not 
much more than half the size of those used to take 
gold and silver Fish out of globes, &c. This net I 
carry very conveniently in my fish-kettle, by having 
a piece of the lid cut away at one corner, where a few 
inches of the handle of the net projects 3 but, instead 
o£ the hole at the comer, I have found since a kettle, 

X 2 
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with a rim about an incli wide, fijl^edall roattd the 
upper part of the inlsidfe of the kettle, preteutd tbe 
wfetter from splaShiiig dut' better thAn any oth^er way^ 
particulatly if you are going any distance, and have 
to carry your MVe-bdits either for Jack or Perth fifth-* 
ing. When I use such a kettle, I carry the nfe< in my 
basket or pocket. By usihg this tiet, I select which 
biiit I mfey thihk proper, without much cKsturbitig tii^ 
Others, or distressing them, by puttihg a hbt hWld 
among thede cool-blooded ^hin&dls. I {fr€fer'a lohgish 
square kettle to a totind otie, l»id alWAysr h&^e^ miAe 
japaiitted white itiside and broWn oittj fbf the #atef ia 
less agitated in such a* shaped kettle, when you Iflre 
fcdrryiftg it, than' iii a rouM One -, tiM it'i# flitore cOti- 
Vetiieht to carry, or to pack in a bi^kiet, ke. fot a 
jduhiey/Sec the Cut in the yirst Chapter, \fig. 1,J Htem 
tlftise of a routid form. 

Obsefrve, that you mfeike it a rude to^bal^ -foat hbdk 
the last thing; afler aB is eoMl^te iAn^&p^tt't&lk^, 
line, &c. for the more lively lind strotig the' hiedt 
s14dtns, the greater the dxankr^ you have of a irlliy, and 
the Fidh potiching', ihstead of Mowing it mit 5 whkfh^ 
someiittkes, is the Ckse WMn Jack or Pike a^e not 
touch on the fe^, and' the bait^fish liot vety lively or 
tempting. Also, recdll^ct> that when troUhig with the 
gorge, the sirap, or live-bait^shing, iA a place very 
Mkely for Jack or Pike to lay, 'do not leave afk<ef a 
throw or two, especially if you have seen a Fish ilaove 
there at any lovttier day, .or if yoci hdve hbd a ¥** in 
this place, and l^ie Jack or Pike Mt you^b^t wil^ot 
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pouching 5 but bontiirae to cast- and fish every foot of 
water for a cansideralile time, and if. not succesiAil, 
try the same place on your return, or, as the gtmner 
says, try back. 

Snap-Jishing for Jatk or Pike with Dead Baits, 

Wten you intend using snap^haoks, with dead 
baits, ^fbr Jack or Pike fishing, it is better to have a 
' v^ry ^stout top on your rod, (such as recommended in 
Olii^>. IV.) becsaiise much strength is .'required in 
siirilking^iKrhen you feel a run -, for it dep^Mls entirely 
iifion %he firm hold you have of the Fish, by one or 
mofe of the hooks- having passed into or liirDiiigh 
some-pltrt of the JtBoh or Pike's gills, jaws, or some 
cypher part v your gimp^ and line shotM (dio be Very 
stout. I have described -vai^kius kinds of hooks/ and 
hoi^ to: bilit them with a^ de^ Fisfa, for snap-Miing,. 
in Chapt IV. Prttw the hut from the winch through 
all^e tings of the rod,^ as directed in trolling \tith 
i^ gorge y loop on th6 traces (if you use traces) to ihe 
Mftej or fix theiii by a draw-knot, which you> (fifease j 
Klien bait your hook or hooksy and hang it on the 
hook<i)SWivel>:at the bottom of th€ trntce, by^ the loop f if 
yoiz dd not use truces/ then you loop th4i ghap to the 
tfolfingaine, or fasten it tbereiorWith a ^p draw- 
knot, which ever you like. All is ready now to cast 
Of throw in search of Jack or" Pike ) but mind foin hcdd 
lAie rod and line firmly gi^a^qped, 4;hat you miay be en- 
iibled,4;h6iditanft yo« feel a touch, tet strake ^juifik and 
viSth ferce ;' then pt«eeed to play, and kill, ahd4and 
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your prize> as directed in trolling with the gorge.-— 
Note. Carry several baits with you in a box, as di- 
r/ected in Chap. VIII. « 

Seasons and Weather proper for Trolling, and how to 
bring Jack or Pike ashore. 

Jack and Pike will take a bait in every month da- 
ring the year; but seldom very freely till September or 
October, which is quite early enough in the season to 
troll ) because, though Jack and Pike spawn in March^ 
yet they remain a long time after, very languid^ weak, 
andisickly, and their bodies are long andXhin, and their 
heads large, caring little for food untU the cool morn- 
ings, evenings, and nights, of the Autumn approach ^ 
they then rapidly recover their appetite and strength, 
and soon become fat and well-flavoured, and are in 
the best state for the table, from Michaelmas till the 
middle of February. It is with real regret, that the' 
true sporting or gentleman Angler puts his trolling 
tackle together before September -, but the misfortune 
is, that all the waters, within a considerable distance 
of. London, are continually fished by poachers, and, in 
consequence of such practices, the different subscrip- 
tion waters allow trolling to. Commence in June or 
July. The Angler, from necessity, avails himself of 
this liberty to troll, because he argues, that he may as 
weU kill a few Jack himself, as to pay an annual sum 
to a water, and leave them to the unfair Angler, who 
will kill all he can, and laugh, in his sleeve, at the 
other s forbearance. In September, the weeds, rusheai. 
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%x*. Ifttv^ lost th^ ^weeliiesB feiiid mUritkltfft ipfbp^ri- 
f^, aitid b^te to gipow iftun^ ttffMrdkig 'but little har*- 

dpt^i^adlies, H!ho8is <iS€)dge6, tt^deds/ hMh^B, %<^. x6^, 
lms»U, ftiid isiiik, 6r diift owtosr^ititli'tlfe^oiNlB^ <layl% 
\Hiieh time, mnaU f&h/Gudgie^iifte^speciaflyiliavei^ 
Ibe shalto^iw, and tredred to deep h(^lds utMfer btB^e, 
8h€!lvefi/piieB,^c., Wbkh <»eda6ioii6 Jiidc and fHke td 
be on ^e alert, finding ndti^ diilicfulty' to iS»«iify tbnir 
bow'le^r-erating appetite. Tbefirefote, lU; l^ift MaflOn^ 
evfeiytavottwible day shouki 'be embraced by thte le- 
vers of trolling during tbe period a(bove aBttded to;^^ 
Note. Jw^ -dndPtkewtli take« bait in Mai»eb ; bat as 
they are tben Tery fttll, and 'tb^ir ^paWn being tfiso 
very inifit fer f^^, tbe geatlenian'«sporfmfflm tfriH 
surely now ^sM fnym trying. 

Tbe most favoilMble weatlier<f(5rt^oHang, is \t1iiin a 
siaartish bre<)^ bkms item tbe iSoutb to West, add 
tbe day cloudy t6r dull 5 -at sueb times, keeplihe ^itd 
at your back, and tbe water In fricmt : but if 'libe wat^r 
ai^ weatber be very bHgbt, bdb against tb^ wkid. 
Frcto September to ibe beginning of NVyvember, Jack 
and Pike will take a bait best from ten o'clock' till 
one, and again from tbf'ee till dusk 5 bilt alter tbe 
nigbts befcoine very long and oold, ttie Angler should 
tlrtto prefer tbe^iddle ahd warmest part« of tbe dayj 
for, -at that season of the year> nei'tbiir Jack br any 
o^ber Fisb will mbve^^b at any 6tber time, lll^ 
water is not favourable fbr trolling, for, duribg a floods 
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which causes a coloured water. Jack and Pike keep 
very close in-shore> among the sags, sedges, or rushes 
which lay near the banks, or in the still bends of rivers^ 
to keep out of the heavy waters and rapid currents^ 
where they remain stationary until the waters clear 
and subside. The Angler, who then chooses to try for 
them, must troll close> even to the touching of those 
sags and rushes, &c,, or he will seldom move a Fish 3 
but immediately the water clears, then comes the 
Troller s turn, for the Jack and Pike having been, for 
some time, on short allowance, are now bold, voracious, 
and fearlessly take the baited hook. 

When you have hooked a Jack or Pike, and played 
him till he is quite exhausted, and you are drawing 
him ashore, make it a rule to float him on his side, and 
keep the head a little raised above the surface of the 
water, that the nose or gills may not hang to, or catch 
hold of weeds, &c« while you are thus engaged bringing 
your prize to the shore ; for, sometimes, you cannot 
avoid drawing over or among weeds ; and I have seen a 
Pike touch and get entangled this way ; and before it 
could be disentangled, it recovered from its e^^haus- 
tion or stupor, and occasioned much trouble and ha* 
zard before it could be again subdued. 

Note. It is asserted, by some Anglers, that Jack or 
Pike will not take a bait when the moon shows itself 
during the day-time 3 and they declare, they have so 
frequently and invariably found that to be the pase, 
that, when the moon shines on the water, let the hour 
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of the day be what it may, they cease trolling. I have 
nothing to say on the subject^ but leav6 the inquisi- 
tive Angler to satisfy himself by observation. 



CHAP. X. 

Observations on the different ways practised in Fishing for 
Jack and Pike — Also, on Trimmers. ^^ Concluding 
with Remarks on the Nature, 8fc. of Jack and Pike, 

Having explained the different ways generally prac- 
tised by Anglers in trolling or fishing for Jack and 
Pike, I shall now proceed to give an opinion on the' 
merits of each different way, resulting from my own 
experience^ and the practice of many old friends and 
brothers of the angle -, beginning first with the 

Gorge-Hook, 

In Trolling with the baited gorge-hook, I have had 
the most success, and with it killed the heaviest Fish. 
This bait shows well in the water, and turns or spins, 
especially when you are in the act of drawing it up, 
(at which time Jack or Pike generally take it,) and 
consequently is very attracting to Jack or Pike. This 
bait also possesses another advi^ntage over any other, 
namely, the closeness of the hooks in the bait's mouth, 
the points only just shewing themselves, which is ma- 
terial in bright water, and also less liable to catch hold 
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of weeds> or any tiling else that might disjdace the 
hooks or disdgiire the bait: a&d> agaui^ the hooks be- 
ing so much hid md out of ihe. way, by being within 
the bait*s mouth, and the gimp coming from the tail, 
there is nothing to check the Jack or Pike when they 
are changing the bait to pouch 3 for it is well known 
that those Fish generkUy seize th^ bait, in the first 
instance, across its body, afterwards changing its po- 
sition! t^d swallow or pouch it head forjemostj coa- 
se<|UC{Btly, while so doiiig, the gimp and hooks in 
most other biita.are liable to offend or create fear and 
suspicion in the Fish, and the bait is then frequently 
blown or dropped out of its mouth, instead of being 
pouched. I have known instances where a dozen 
trimmers have been laid at a distance of twenty yards 
apart, each trimmer baited with a choice live-bait, 
and after remaining many hoiirs in the water, neither^ 
of them have been touched : I have then trolled be- 
tween them with the gorge, and have had runs, and 
killed my Fish. Some Anglers think, that cutting off 
all the fins of the bait-fish for the goige-hook disfigures 

it 3 but Jack or Pike are indifferent about it -, loid it 

< 

certainly is the best method, particularly as it keeps 
the bait from catching or hanging on weeds, and the 
bait also spins better when the' fins are all cut close 
away ; in consequence, I cut away all the fins, but 
leave the tail on. 

From the reasons above stated, I do not hesitnte to 
say that I consider trolling with a gorge-hook to be 
the most sportsman-like, as well as the most killing 
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way of fishing for Jack or Pike ; yet, at a certain sea- 
son of the year, the Angler will find it more profitable 
to use a live-bait than a dead 3 but, to take the whole 
season for Jack and Pike-fishing, I firmly believe, he 
who confines himself to trolling with the gorge will 
kill twice the number or weight of Jack and Pike, than 
he who, for the whole season, fishes only with a live- 
bkit.* 

Live-bait FUhing, 

Fishing for Jack with a live-bait, and a cork float 
on the line, is certainly an enticing way -, but I do not 
consider it so successful as trolling with the gorge- 
hook 5 neither have I ever killed such heavy Fish by 
this method of live-bait fishing as Tvith the gorge-bait ; 
yet I know, from practice, that more Jack and Hke 
may be killed by angling for them with a live-bait and 
a floated line, than any other way, except trolling with 
the gorge-hook 5 and the little labour or exertion re- 
quired to take Jack and Pike by this mode of fishing, 
is, doubtless, the cause of many preferring it, as it al- 
lows them frequent opportimities of resting when they 

* An instance, in corroboration of this opinion, occurred to two 
friends of mine in tlie moutli of November, 1822, who were Jaclc- 
fishing with live and dead-baits, in the River Lea, near Cheshant. 
Ill the afternoon, the Fish ^ere strong on the feed, during which 
time they bagged near sixty poands' weight of Jaclc and Pilce, the 
whole of which they Idlled with dead-baits, and the gorge-hook ; 
bat not a Fish with the live-bait, although they hiid two WuH 
Waited, and in the water all day. 

Y 
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reach a clear still place^ either in rivers or ponds, with 
the pleasure of observing their float dance about by 
the live-bait sailing to and fro, whid]L certainly does 
have the effect of drawing ihe Jack or Hke to th^ bait ; 
but they oflen blow^ drop> or throw it out of their 
mouths again, from the gimp or hook touching them 
when shifting the bait to pouch it. This frequently 
occurs when the bait is hooked by the Up, whidh . ia 
my principal reason for preferring the hooks laying on 
the side, and gimp coming out below the back fin. 
("See Rg. 2. Chap, IILJ When the water is very bright, 
I use a strong No. 6 hook, tied to twisted gut, instead 
of gimp, and a very small bait^ with which I kill many 
Jack, and Perch that would not take« bait fixed to 
gimp-tackle in very bright or fine water, or in shal* 
lows, during the Siunmer. 

The most proper time for live-bait fishing is, when 
the heavy weeds, rushes, and sedges, are rotten, and 
diuly wasting ai^d being washed away by floods, frosts^ 
&c,^ whichi generally co^^nence in November 5 froni 
whi^time until April, Jack and Pike will take a live- 
bait more freely than at any other time of the year. 

Snap-Ftshing, 

'Snap-fishing for Jack and* Pike is neither so scienti- 
fic, gentlemanly, or sportsman-like a way of anglings 
as with the gorge or live-bait -, nor does it afford so 
much amusement or profit 3 for, when the hook or 
hooks are baited, the An^er casts in search, draws, 
raise8,*^and sinks his bait, imtil he feels .a bite 3 he 
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then strikes with much violence^ and instantly drags 
or throws his victim^ noleM volens, on shore, (and then 
dmoit wonders how the devil he came there,) which 
he is enabled io do, because the hooks used for thfe 
Snap are of the largest and strongest kind used in 
fresh-water fishing. Bht this hurried and unsports^ 
man-like way of taking Fish can only pkase those who 
value the game more than the sport a£forded by kHling 
a Jack or Pike with tackle, which gives the Fish a 
chance of escaping, and excites the Angler s skill and 
patience, mixed with a certain pleasing anxiety, lest 
he escapes, and the rewsurd of his hopes by killing the 
fish, which is the true sportsman's delight. Neither 
has' the snap-fisher so good a chance of success, unless 
he angle in a pond or piece of water, where the Jack 
ar Pike are very numerous, or half starved, and will 
haizard their Hvfes for almost any thing that comes in 
the way -, hut in rivers Where they are well fed, worth 
IdHing* aod nether scarce, the coarse snap-tackle, large 
hooks, &c. gefnerally alarm them : on the whole, I 
think it is two to one against the snap, in most rivers ', 
and if there are many weeds in the water, the large 
hooks of the snap, by standing rank, are continually 
getting foul, damaging the bait, and causing much 
trouble and loss of time. Jack afe also killed by the 
-artificial bait, called a Devil, which should be about 
three inches long^ they are kept ready fitted at the 
fishing-tackle shops. fSee Devil for Tiraut, puge 109^^ 
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Two-Handed, or Cross-Rshmg. 

In the North of England^ two-handed or cross-fish- 
ing is practised for Salmon^ Trout^ and also for Jack 
and Pike> though this method of fishing is but little 
practised elsewhere, Indeed^ it can hardly be called 
fdiT fishing; and, as such^ it is generally forbid by the 
proprietors of private waters^ who seldom deny a 
sportsman a day's anglings under fair restrictions. 
This two-handed Snap-fishing for Jack and Pike, is 
practised in the following manner :-^take about forty 
or fifty yards of strong cord^ sash^ or jack line> and 
fasten each end to poles about seven or eight feet long, 
and on each pole fieisten a large winch that will hold 
fifty yards of the strongest platted silk trolling-line^j 
in the middle of the strong line (which is fastened to 
the poles) tie on a small brass or wooden pulley 5 then 
draw the trolling line Arom the winches^ and pass it 
through the pulley 3 now^ bait a snap-hook or hooks 
with a full-sized bait-fish^ and fix it to the troUing-line, 
and all is ready to commence two-handed Snap-fishing. 
The parties managing the poles^ proceed directly op- 
posite each other^ on the banks of rivers or other wa- 
ters, and drop their baited hooks in places where they 
expect to find; and when they feel a bite, one strikes 
very smartly, and his companion then lowers or other- 
ways manages his pole, so as to give him any or every 
assistance while killing and getting the Jack or Pike 
on shore. When the gorge-hook is used in this way of 
fishing, it is then proper to have two puUeys fastened 
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to the thick cord> near the centre of it^ at about a yard 
apart; because^ when one Angler feeU a run, the odier 
eihould immediately keep all still while the Fi^ pouch* 
es : this cisinnot be so well done when both lines pass 
through one pulley: and the TroUer knows that if 
Jack or Pike are not well on the feed, they will throw 
Or drop the bait from the least check or alarm , if there 
be only one pulley, then only one line should be used. 
In dome places, the country people get a strong small 
rope or clothes line, and tie one or more snap-baited 
hooks to it, and take hold one at each end of the rope, 
and walk opposite each other, on the banks of small 
rivers and ponds, letting the baited hooks drag in the 
water, until they feel a bite 3 the one strikes and im- 
mediately' drags the Jack on shore, the other person 
slacks the line he holds, while his companion is so 
doing. 

Various other ways are practised for taking Jack 
and Pike, by night lines, trimmers, &c. 5 but such 
methods are justly reprobated by the true Angler who 
exercises his skill and art for amusement more than 
profit 9 therefore, I shall say but very little on this 
part of the subject. The trimmers mostly used in 
lakes, meers, broads, pools, and large ponds, are taken 
up from a boat ; if the place be not too broad, you 
may get them with the drag hooks, or with a large 
stone, fastened to plenty of strong cord, being thrown 
over the trimmer line : these trimmers are made of 
strong thin hempen cord> with a hook tied to brass 
wire (but gimp is better), and wound on a large piece 

Y 2 
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of flat cork, about five or sis inches in diameter, with 
a groove to admit the line : the hook is buted with a 
Gudgeon, Roach, or some small Fish ; you thea draw 
as much line out as admits the bait to huig about a 
foot from the bottom. There is a small slit in the 
cork, that you pass the line in, to prevent it uDwind- 
ing : as Boon as the Jack or Pike seizes the bait, the 
line loosens, and runs from the groove of the cork 
free, and allows the Fish to retire to his haunt, and 
pouch at leisure. These floating trimmers are named, 
by some, the man-of-war trimmers, from the largeness 
of the cork; and, by others, yox-AouiuJs; and may be 
purchased at all the principal fishing-tackle shops. 
Some use only a wisp of straw or rushes, and IJe two 
or three yards of string to a t>aited hook, then throw 
the whole in the water, and often kill with a trimmer 
so rudely constructed. 




The Bank- Rmtner, Trimmer, Sic. 

The bank-runner is mostly used. in the day, while 

the Angler is fishing for Roach, Barbel, &c. These 
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trimmers are stuck in the bank, the bottom being 
strong turned wood, sharpened for the purpose, with 
a winder at top for the line, which should be from 
sixteen to twenty feet long, made of silk trolling line, 
thin cord, or platted Dutch twine -, but you must have 
a cork and bullet to the line; (^See the Cut. J The 
cork used for a wine-bottle does very well after the 
edges are pared round the top and bottom ; and bait 
with a live Fish, as described in the Cut, which should 
swim about a foot or two from the ground, which it 
will by the aid of the cork. fSee the Cut,) When 
you use the rod, fig. 1, hold the line with your left 
hand, and, with your right, pass the forked part un- 
der the line, just above the bullet: you may then 
place the baited hook in the water, where you please, 
by a jerk of the rod, at the same time lettibg the line 
go from your left hand. 

To take Jack and Pike, with Hook, Bladder, or Bottle, 

Jack and Pike are also taken in lakes,and other large 
pieces of water, by baiting with a full-sized Dace, 
Gudgeon, or a Roach ; nearly, half a pound weight 
is best. Use strong snap-hooks, with two lengths of 
gimp, and two swivels, which must be fastened to 
about a yard of thf stoutest platted' silk troUing-line ; 
then tie the line very secure to. the neck of a large 
bladder, and launch it in the water with a brisk wind : 
if the Fish are on the feed, you will, soon perceive the 
water agitated in the most violent manner 3 and, after 
an amusing and desperate struggle, the bladder will 
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kill the heaviest Fike> provided your hooka and tackle 
are good. In Ramsey Meer, Huntingdonshire^ there 
is an annual exhibition^ called a bottle-^race^ and often 
much betting on the event of which bottle kills a 
Pike first : the baits and hooks are managed in the 
same manner as with a bladder 5 the bottle (a wine 
bottle) is used in place of a bladder ; the line is tied 
round the neck. When several are so prepared, they 
are ranged, in a row^ and all launched at a given sig- 
nal ; and much amusement and delight is afforded the 
sp^ctators/by the Jack and Pike dragging the bottles 
about^ and often two come in contact. If the Fish 
feed well, which is generally the case, for this exten- 
sive pi^ce 6f water abounds with Jack and very large 
Pike, s6mie fasten their trimmer lines to large brick8> 
Or heavy pieces of stone, or clods of earth, to prevent 
them being noticed, and throw them into the v^ater. 

Snaring, or Haltering, of Jack and Pike, 

In the Spring and Summer, Jack and Pike will fre- 
quently He dozing near the surface of the water, es- 
pecially in large ditches, connected with rivers and 
ponds, also among weeds ; they are then taken in an 
unsportsmanlike manner, by making a mnmng noose 
of wire gimp trolling-line, or treble-twi&ted gut fas- 
tened to a strong line and rod, or pole^ the noose 
should be very carefuUy drawn over tjie Fish's head 
beyond the gills, then, with a strong jerk, he is se- 
curely caught 5 lift him out immediately. Fish may 
be taken, when found- lying in a similar manner to that 
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already described^ by putting two or three strong 
hooks at the bottom of your line> and letting them 
sink under the Fish ', then strike smartly^ and you will 
generally be successful. 

Remarks on the Nature, Haunts, Habits, Shape, Colour, 

8fc. of Jack and Pike. 

Beware, ye flirting Gudgeons, Roaches faxr. 
And all who breathe the lucid crystal of the lakes, 
Or lively sport, between the dashing wheels 
Of river mills ; — ^beware; the Tyrant comes ; 
Grim death awaits you in his gaping jaws. 
And lurks behind his hungry fangs. 

See APQtun's Descriptions of three hundred Anhnuls, 

Jack and Pike have a flattish head; the under jaw 
is something longer than the upper one; the mouth is 
extremely wide, the tongue very large, and studded 
with teeth, the lower jaw is set round with large 
crooked canine teeth ; the expanse of mouth, jaws, 
and teeth, enables this merciless Fish to hold feist, and 
quickly destroy the victim that is so unfortunate as 
to come within its reach. The body of a Jack is 
long, and cased in very small hard scales, and, when 
they are in seaison, it is covered with a mucous or slimy 
substance ; the back and upper part of the sides are 
of a greenish golden hue, and the belly of an indiffer- 
ent white colour 5 the eyes are of a bright yellow, and 
sunk low in the sockets, but are so placed as to ena- 
ble the Jack to look upwards, which should teach the 
Angler not to sink his bait too low in the water. 
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After Jack and Pike have ftdly recovered from 
spawnings ,they tlieti have many beautiful spots on their 
bodies^ of a bright white and ycQlowish coloirfj their 
tails and fins have also on them numerous dusky spots 
and waved lines. Jack and Fike^ when on the feed^ 
are as bold as they are voracious^ attacking aU kinds 
of Fish^ except the Tench. 

Pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plain. 

With ravenous waste dievours his fellow train ; 

Yet, howsoe'er with raging famine pin'd, 

The Tench he spares, a medicinal kind ; 

For when by wounds distressed, or sore ^sease, 

He courts the salutary Fish for ease ; 

Close to his scales the kind Physician glides. 

And sweats the healing balsam from his tides. 

Pope* 

, When much distressed ioir food, they wiU s^ze the 
smaller of their own spedes, and also ducks; water- 
rats^ mice> frogSi or any other stnaU Animal they can 
meet with : they wUl often seize a small Fish> which 
.tiie Angler has hooked,. whUe he is drawing it out of 
the water> leaping above the surface for that purpose. 
I have known many instances of their swallowing the 
leaden plummet that the Angler is taking his depl^ 
with 3 and once, while I was plumbing the depth 
(preparatory to fiishing for Chub in the winter) with a 
folding plummet, having a No. 8 hook and a gut-line, 
« Jack of about tWo pounds immediately pouched my 
plummet; the hook> han^ng over the side of this 
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foldiog plummet, got sufficient hold of the Jack, that 
Ihdd him, and soon killed and landed this hungry 
intruder. 

Perch (the large ones especially) seem hut little 
intimidated by the appearance of Jack or Pike, for they 
continue to swim about as before those tyrants appear- 
ed. The following singular circumstance occurred 
with my friend, Mr. R. Robinson, who laid a trimmer 
baited with a stone loach, which a Perch, of about 
hatf n pound, weight, took and gorged} a Pike, then 
finding the Perch somewhat embarrassed, seized him, 
and attempted to pouch him -, but the dorsal fin of. the 
Perch stuck so fast across the throat of the Pike, that 
he could not extricate himself 5 by which means, Mr« 
R,. secured both Perch and Pike. It is, however, diflfer- 
ent with oth^r Fish, as they immediately swim or 
dart away with the greatest velocity, and the Eels 
suddenly sink and bury themselves in the mud, or lay 
close muler thick and heavy beds of weeds. 

It is generally supposed, that Jack will increase in 
weight sbomething more than a pound in a year, for the 
first four or five years, and, during that time, continue 
to grow in length 5 but, after that period, they grow 
more in depth or breadth and thickness. Some writers 
on Natural Histoiy affirm that Pike will live two or 
three hundred years, and grow to the'an^azing size of 
a hundred and fifty pounds, or more, and that they are 
so wonderfully prolific, as to produce more than a 
hundred f^id fifty t}\ousand eggs in one roe. Of those 
circumstanpes, recocting the age, &c. of Jack and 
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VWae, I must confess^ I know but little ^ therefore shall 
say nothing more on the subject^ leaving the curioas 
to consiQt Natural History of fishes^ &c. during unfe- 
vorable weather ; but, instead thereof, will inform the 
Angler where he is likely to find both old and youngj 
large and small Jack and Pike, so that he may avoid 
much loss of time and fruitless labour, when in search 
of them. 

Jack and Pike are partial to quiet retired places 
where the water is rather shallow than deep, forming 
a bend or bay in rivers and large waters, and also re- 
moved from strong currents, especially if those bends 
or bays abound with their favorite weed, the pickerel], 
(on which they are said to feed,) also the candock or 
water lily, and the shore sides are shaded with tall 
sedgy sags. Among those sedges^ Jack and Pike lay 
(especially during floods, heavy runs of water, and 
while the water is thick) a foot or two below the sur- 
face, with their noses just projecting from the sedges, 
looking up stream for what may come within their 
reach as food 5 therefore the Angler, when he troUs in 
thick heavy water, must try close in-shore. 

But when the weather is fine, and the water of a 
proper colour. Jack and Pike occasionally go some 
yards from their haunts in search of food, particularly 
to the sharps, shallows, and parts of waters where the 
bottom is clean, sandy, or gravelly 5 because, in such 
places. Gudgeons, Dace, and other small Fish, delight 
to resort. In February, (if mild for the season,) Jack 
and Pik« begin to move from their retired situations. 
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and from natural feelings^ they congregate in thQse 
•parts of pools^ and rivers, canals, lakes, or ponds, 
where small streams and ditches empty themselves, 
or run into larger waters. In the month of March 
they spawn, retiring for that purpose,, in pairs, to the 
stillest part of the waters, and deposit their spawn 
•among and on those weeds which are of the nature of 
rushes, having thick stems, such as the.candock and 
.water-lily, and, in default of which, about the roots or 
lower parts of bull-rushes or sedges. From March till 
August or September, Jack and Pike are not iii a vigo- 
rous state, seeming more inclined to doze and bask in 
the sun nearly out of water, than feed 5 for at those 
times it is not unusual to see numerous small Fish 
swimming and playing around this dreaded enemy of 
the finny race for hours, without his disturbing them. 
At such times. Jack and Pike will refuse the choicest 
bait the Angler can select ; and if it be placed so close 
as to touch his nose, he will not take it, but generally 
draws himself a little back from it ; and if you perse- 
vere in placing or drawing the bait (either live or dead) 
to him, he will sink or plunge away in anger: in fact. 
Jack and Pike are among, if not the longest of any 
Fish, in recovering their health, flesh, and appetite, 
after the act of procreation -, for few of them will take 
a bait freely, nor are they often fit for the table before 
September or October. For during the first part of 
Summer, they remain long, thin, and lanky ^ the various 
spots and golden tinge on their sides and back now 
lose much of their brightness or brilliancy, and their 
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heads appear unseemly large^ because they have th^ 
lost that depth and rotundity of body (especially about 
the vent-fin) which they possess when in season 5 for 
Pike^ that weigh ten pounds when in full health and 
vigour, would not weigh more than seven or eight 
while oiit of season or condition 3 which they certainly 
are, and so remain (generaBy speaking) in all rivers^ 
lakes, meers, or ponds, from the month of April, until 
September or October.— Note. A Jack or Pikewfll 
be much firmer, and of better flavour, if they are gut- 
ted, and a handful of salt put in its place, and left 
there for some, say twelve, hours, laying the Fish in a 
dish to drain before it is cooked. 



PART III. 



FLY FISHING. 
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CHAP. I. 

Artifiddl'Tly fishing, and Fly-viaking for Trout, 

Salmon, ^c. 

*.* Silent along the masy margin stxay. 
And with the fur-wionght fly delude the prey.** 

!PisHiKG with an artificial fly is, certainly, a very plea- 
sant and gentlemanly way of angling, and is attended 
with much less labour and trouble than bottom- fish- 
ing. The Fly-fisherman has but little to carry, either 
in bulk or weight -, nor has he the dirty work of dig* 
ing clay, making ground-baits, &c. &c. He may tra- 
vel for miles, with a book of flies in his pocket, and a 
light rod in his hand, and cast in his bait, as he roves 
on the banks of a river, without soiling his fingers ; it 
is, therefore, preferred by many to every other way of 
angling. Yet fly-fishing is not without its disadvan- 
tages, for there are many kinds of Fish that will not 
take. a fly) whereas, all the difierent species which 
the fresh waters produce, will take a bait at bottom^ 
at some season of the year -, and it is also worthy of 
notice, that the Angler who fishes at bottom has many 
months and days in the year when the Fish will so 
feed 3 consequently, he has frequent opportunities of 
enjoying his amusement, when the Fly- fisherman is 
entirely deprived of the chance of sport by very cold 
or wet weather, the Winter season, &c. Many good 
Jack and Pike are taken at Christmas -, but, at that 
season of the year, neither Trout nor Chub are likely 
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to rise for a fly^ hpweYer sl^QfuUy m%de or thjeqwn. 
Fly-fisbiRg certainly partakes more oS science tlmn 
bottom-fisbing, and^ of course^ requires mucb timf^, 
study, and prjictice, before the Angler can b^com^ 
any thing like an adept at making or casting a iy } 
indeed, artificial-0y making is somewhat diSicub to 
learn, but n^ore difiicult to describe. The young 
Angler would gain much more information on the' 
subject, by attending a Fly-fisherman, while he is 
easting or making an arti£cial-fly -, If he cannot avaiy^ 
himself of such knowledge, he must persevere, fin4 
&trictly follow the directk)ns I shall o£Per to t^is 
notice, in both making and casting a fly. Th^« 
ario paany excellent Hy-fishermen who never trouble 
themselves to nkake a fly, yet kill Trout, in every 
Trout stream they fish, with flieB bought at the 
London taekte-shc^s, where tbe'Angkr nuiy g^t a fly 
mad^ to 4ny pAtt^m, tecdonr, or sbi^e, he chooses ; in 
truth, flie$ «p^ now aotmde bo well at those ahopjsi, that 
it Uf not worth tb^ Angler » trouble to miike them.-^ 
No^. The artjfieial flies, sold at the fiidbing-tackie 
fihQp«, are principally mli4e &Qiti the .directions gpive^ 
by Bowlker, of Shrewsbury ; and, perijtaps, have b/een 
but little improved during th^ last century : but, 
among .the modern writers on Ily-fishing, the Angler 
inay consult Captqm Williamsom^s dngUr^ Vade M^ 
Gum, and Bai^Mdges F^f-FUkerf €ruide, probably, 
with some advantage. 

I should, certainly, recommend the young fly-fish- 
erman, in the first instance, to purchase his artificial 
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flies 5 but after some experience in the art, to make his' 
own 3 and, to enable him to do so properly, I shall mi- 
ntitely describe the method of making them, and the 
materials of which they should respectively be formed, 
as will enable him, at all times, to supply himself, 
should he prefer making them to buying them at tbe^ 
tackle-shops -, the Angler will then be enabled to' 
imitate any fly that may be a killing one, where they 
are not to be purchased j this sometimes occurs when 
far from home. In purchasing artificial flies, it would- 
be proper to apply for them at some respectable fish- 
ing-r tackle- shop^ that the novice may feel assured he' 
will receive those for which he. asks. /The following- 
will be proper to select : red and black . palmers, red 
and black hackles, grouse-red and black ant-flies, the 
yellow may-fly or. greenrdrake,. stone^fly, small black 
gnat-flies, the red-spinner, and white-moth. Having 
purchased the above assortment of flies, the Angler 
should make himself well acquainted with their seve- 
ral forms, the number of wings, and every other parti- 
■cular, that he may be able to know every difference 
-between the several kinds, thereby guarding against 
having flies imposed on him of a species different *to 
what :he may think proper to order. The flies above 
enumerated are all of established credit 5 their re- 
spective imerits, the way and materials of which they 
are made, wUl be found under their different names. 
In many places, certain flies are preferred j the bean or 
thistle-fly has been . considered a secret in some part 
<of Wales, and much valued. There is a fly used 
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very, much at Watford, in Herts, called Harding' s-fly, 
or the Coachman s 5 the merits of such flies expe- 
rience will teach how to appreciate.-— rNote : make it 
an invariable rule to try a red or black palmer, first 
in the morning and last in the evening, when whipping 
for Trout ; ' the other part of the day, winged flies. 
This is following nature, as Fish ; seek for food 
by instinct, expecting winged insects in. the day. time,' 
and the palmer or caterpillar in the cool and damp of 
the mornings and evenings. 

Concise Directions for making an Artificial Fly, 

< . Take some fine silk, of the proper colour, and 

wax it well with bees' wax 5 then hold the bend of 

the. hook between the fore-finger and thumb of the 

left: hand, and with the right give the silk two ot 

three turns round the shank, and fasten it 3 then take* 

a small feather, of the coloup you intend the fly 

should be, strip 6ff some. of the fibres towards the 

quill, and leave a sufficient quantity for the wings, 

holding the point of the feather between your finger 

. and thumb 5 turn back most of the remaining fibres, 

and laying the point end of the feather upon the 

hook, give a few more laps round it with your silk, 

and fasten 5 then twirl the feather round the hook 

till all the fibres are wrapped upon it 3 which, done, 

fasten and cut oflF the two ends of the feather y then, 

with dubbing of the proper colour twisted roimd the 

remaining silk, warp from the wings towards the 

bend of the hook, till the fly is the size required. 
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Before the young artist tries hi^ skill at dressing or 
making a fly, (suppose a green-drak^,) he shouM 
carefully take an artificial one to pieces, and observe 
how it is formed. 

Thus, having learnt how to apply his materials to 
the hook, the knowledge how to make the may-flies 
is first requisite to be understood 3 for these flies are 
of so much value to the Angler, that every one who 
wishes to excel in Fly-fishing, should learn how to 
make them as soon as possible. There are several 
persons in London who manufacture artificial flies 
for sale , and among those professed fly-makers, some, 
for a gratuity, wiU instruct the Angler in the whole 
art and mystery of fly-making. The manufacture of 
the green-drake, grey-dredte, and stone-fly, in par- 
tieuiarj should be wdl understood, as it is a^ometimea 
dtffieult to procure, or preserve the natural ones ; and, 
moreoyer> a proficiency m the art of making these 
wiH enable any person to make a fly to any pattern, 
an art highly necessary, for it wiU often happen tha^ 
Tro3Ui^ win refuse every fly you may have wit^i you j 
and t2>e only resource then is, to sit down and make 
one resembling, as much as possible, those which 
you may find flying about the spot. 

When artful flies the ADgler would prepare^ 
This task of all deserves his utmost care : 
Nor verse nor prose can ever teach him well 
What masters only know, and practice tell ; 
*Yot thus at largs I ifsature to support, 
^N^ture )»est fo)loFed best secures tl)e sports 
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Of flies the kinds, their seasons, and the breed. 
Their shapes, their hue, with nice observance heed : 
Which most the Trout admires, and where obtain 'd. 
Experience will teach, or perchance some friend. 

Thus sung Moses Brown, an old Piscaton 

To make the Artificial Green-Drake, or Yellow May-Fly, 

and others. 

Make the body of seal*s fur, or yellow mohair, a 
little cub fox-down, or bog*s wool, or camel* s and 
bear's-hair mixed ^ warp with pale yellow and green 
sUk waxed to imitate the joints of the fly's body 
under the wings : the wings to be made of a mallard> 
or wild drake's feather, dyed yellowy to do which 
put a handful of horse-radish leaves into a pint of 
water -y to which add a piece of alum the size of a 
small . walnut 3 simmer the whole for some time, 
and it will then dye feathers, silk, &c. a yellow , of 
any shade and fast colour 3^ three whisks for the 
tail from a sable muff, or the whiskers of a black cat, 
or a. horse's beard, or. hairs from a dog-s tail. When 
this green-drake is made small, it is then generally 
termed the yellow may-fly. Another way to make 
the may-fly : make the wings of the feathers from a 
mallard's breast, dyed yellow 5 the body of amber- 
coloured mohair, thinly put on, with a two-forked tail 

• Those Anglers who may wish for fuither information in 
the art of dyeing feathers, wool, hsur, &c. I should recommend 
to consult Pacl£er*s Dper^s Guide, 
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made a» above described^ and the legs of a grizzle 
cock's hackle 3 hook No. 6. 

GREY-DRAKE. 

Make the body from a white ostrich'^ featker : 
the end of the body^ towards the tail^ of peacock's 
herlj warping of ash-colour, with silver twist, and 
black hackle 3 wings of a dark-grey feather of a 
mallard. 

STQjr«-rLTf. 

To form the body of this fly, take bears dun, and 
a little brown and yellow camlet weH mixed, but so 
placed that the fly may be more yellow on the belly, 
towards the tail under neath> than in any other part j 
place two or three hairs of a black eat or dog, beand 
or whiskers^ or the fibres of a dark hackle, or the 
bristles that grow under the chin of horses on the 
top of your hook, in the arming, so as to be tunied 
up when you warp on your dubbing, and to staad 
almost upright, branching one from the other ; rib 
with yellow silk 5 make the wings large and long, of 
the dark-grey feather of a maUard. 

As the formation of these artifieial may-Qles wOl 
be rendered not only easier, but more perfect; by an 
intimate acquaintance with the natural ones, I shall 
here, give such a description of them as wUl, atleigst, 
lead the yquqg Angler tq ^ caifeful ol>s^r^^tion of 
them, when on his fishing excursions. 
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KATURAL MAY-FLIES. 

Ephemera, vulgate May-fly^ or Green-Drake. 

This may-fly is bred from the cad-worm, and is 
found in nmnbers beside most small gravelly rivers, 
near the banks where bushes grow and overhang 
the water, to which places they fly when they change 
from their chrysalis state ; its wings, which are single, 
stand high on the back like the butterfly. The 
curious observer may be gratified daily, during fine 
weather the latter end of May, by seeing this singular 
insect break through the case of dried weed or straw 
rushes, in which it has been incased while in the state 
of a maggot, and, by the wonderful power of the 
Creator, become completely transformed into a fly. 
The body of this fly is a yellow, (some are darker 
than others,) ribbed across with green , the tail 
consists of three small wisks, quite dark, and turned 
upwards to the back, like the tail of a drake or 
mallard : from the green stripe^ on the body, and its 
turned-up tail, this may- fly receives the name of 
green-drake} in some places it is also called the 
cock-up or tilt-up tail, as is also the grey drake. 

GREY-DRAKE. 

The grey-drake, in shape and size, is like the 
green-drake, but different in colour, beii^ 'a lighter 
yellow^ send striped with black down its body; the 
wings ajfe gl6ssy black, and thin likcL acob-web. 
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Stone- Fly, called the Water- Cricket, or Creeper, while in 
the state or form of a maggot. 

The stone-fly escapes from the husk or case before 
his wings are sufficiently grown, so as to enable him 
to fly, and creeps to the crevices of stones, in which 
places they may be found, and from which circum- 
stance the name is derived : they are found in 
almost all Trout streams, or stony rivers, and are 
known by the Angler for Trout as a killing bait ; 
therefore many take the trouble of placing stones 
one on the other, so as to leave a hollow between, 
that the fly may be sheltered from the wind until his 
wings are full grown, which always occurs early in 
May. The body of the stone-fly is long and thick, 
of a brown colour, ribbed with yellow, and has 
whisks at the tail, and two small horns on his head : 
when full grown, the wings are double, and of a 
dusky dark-brown colour. This fly has several legs, 
and uses them more than his wings, as you may 
often find them padding on the top of the water, 
only moving their legs. The three flies I have just 
described, namely, the green-drake, the grey-drake, 
and the stone- fly, are all known by the name of 
the may-fly. Although the green-drake, the g^ey- 
drake, and the stone-fly, are all termed may-flies, yet 
the young Fly-fisherman should be apprised, that 
when the may-fly is spoken of among Anglers, they 
generally mean the green^rake, or, as . some, call it> 
the yellow may-fly, from the colour of its wings j and 
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it certainly is the most general killing may-fly -, yet 
the stone-fly is found to be the best in Qome few 
places^ more especially about Carshalton, and also 
in very stony small rivers -, these flies are the be8t> 
either natural or artificial^ that can be used until 
Midsummer^ in most waters. Trout are immoder- 
ately fond of the may^flies^ and nature has been very 
bountiful in providing millions of them -, from feeding 
on which^ the Trout soon recovers his strength and 
beauty^ and also becomes very fat. 

Directions for making a Plain Palmer or Hackle, 

Firsts provide a short length of gut^ about fifteen 
inches Ipng^ and a hook No. 7 or S, some red silk well 
waxed with red wax^ a fine red hackle^ and some 
ostrich feathers : hold the hook by the bend^ between 
the fore-finger and thumb of the left hand, with 
the shank towards the right hand/ and with the point 
and beard of your hook nearly parallel withvthe tops 
of your fingers 3 then take the length of silk about 
the middle, and lay the one half along the inside of 
the hook towards your left hand, the other to the 
right 5 next, take that part of the silk that lies towards 
your right hand, between the fore-finger and thumb 
of that hand, and holding that part towards your left 
tight along %he inside of the hook, whip that to the 
right, three or four times round the shank of the 
hook, tdwards the right hand 3 after which, take the 
gut, and lay one end of it along the inside of the 
shank of the hook till it come near to the bend 3 then 

2 A 
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hold the hook^ sSk, and gut tight between the fore- 
finger and thumb of your left hand> and^ afterwards, 
give that part of the silk, to your right hand> three 
or four whips more over the hook and gut, till ,it 
come neArly to the end of the shank 5 make a loop 
and fasten it tight 5 then whip it neatly agfdn over 
sUk, gut, and hooky till it come near the bend of it s 
after which, make another loop, and fasten it again 1 
ifchen, if the gut reach forther than the bend, cut. it 
off, and your hook will be whipped on, and the paita 
of the silk will hang from the bed of it : then wax 
the longest ends of the silk again, and take three 
or four strands of an ostrich's feather, and holding 
them and the hook as in the fijrs^position, the feat]ier$ 
to the left hand, and the roots ^Qf, tl^em in the be^il 
of the hook, with the sUk you w^^ed last, wJb^p 
them three or four times rouoid : .make a Ipqp^ a^ 
fostc^n them tight , then, tuniiog the /straix^s .to the 
right hand; and twiat^lg them aftd tb(s sQk 1;og^t\^er, 
with the fore-finger and thumb of the rigbt h^nd^ 
wind them round the shsuok of tbe hpqk till ypu coQ^e 
to the place where you fasten^, t^en .npiake a loop 
and fasten them again. If the strfinds should not be 
long enough to wind. as for 9s it is neqessa^ round 
the shank, when the silk gets hw^^ you mv^st twist 
others on it 5 after .which, take a pair of ^piaM-poii^kted 
sharp scissors, and .cut the pfdm^rs body to an oval 
form, taking oare Bot to out away too much of the 
dubbing. Both ends. of the silk being sep^Tfttedat 
the bend and shank end of the hOoK, w<ix- th^in bo A 
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ngAiay tfa«ii take tfae hackle ; hold the smaU end 
between the fore-fiager and thumb of your left hand, 
and stroke the fibres of it with your ri^ contrarywise 
to which they are formed j keep your hold as in the 
first position^ and place the pomt of the ha)ckle in 
its bend^ with tiiat side which grows nearest the cock 
upwardi then whip it tight to the hook— in fastening 
ity..8Vonl tying in the fibres as much as possible : the 
hackle being fastened; take it by the large end, and 
keeping the side nearest the cock to the leffc hand, 
begin with your right hand to wind it up the shaitk 
opon the dubbing, stopping every second turn, and 
bedding what you have wound tight with your left 
fingers, whflst, with a needle, you pick what fibres 
may haye been taken in : proceed in this manner 
until you come to the place where you. first ^tened, 
and where an end of the silk is, then (ilip those fibres 
off the hacUe which you hold between your fore- 
finger and thumb, close to the stem, and hold the stem 
dose to the hook ; afterwards, take the silk in your 
right hand, and whip the stem quite fast to it, then 
make a loop and fasten it tight. Take a sharp knife, 
and if that part of the stem next the shank of the hook 
be as long as the part of the hook which is bare, pare 
it fine : wax your silk, and bind neatly over the bare 
part of the hook ; then fasten the silk tight, and spread 
shoe-maker's wax lightly on the last binding ; then 
clip off the Remaining silk at the shank and bend of 
the hook; and, also, any fibres that may stand amtiis. 
Captain Williamson, author of the Anglers Faek 
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MtcuMi makes a plain or palmer-hackle in the'fol' 
lowing manner^ which is both an easy imd excel- 
lent way : First, whipping the hoolc on for a few 
laps, and lapping in the ends of a long fibre, and of 
a hackle at the same place ; then, lapping down th<e 
whole length as far as the shank is straight, and in 
making the half hitches at bottom a small piece of 
platting is lapped in ; this done, carry the fibre ro«md 
the hook yery close, adding a second or more fibres, 
if requisite) to complete down to the end of the 
whipping : when it is completed thereto, lap it under 
the platting, which is now to be carried round from 
the bottom to the top, leaving a very small interval 
between each round : when the platting is brought up 
completely, let the hackle be passed round progres- 
sively downwards, so as nearly to fill up the intervals 
left by the platting; fasten off at the bottom with 
two half hitches j if the hackle have very long stiff 
fibres, the palmer will resemble those hairy cater- 
pillars which are found in gardens and fields, on 
leaves, grass, &c. 
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Directions for making a Golden or Silver Palmer, 

The dubbing the same as the palmer, ribbed with 
gold or silver twist, with a red hackle over all. When 
you whip the end of the hackle to the bend of the 
hook, you must do the same to the gold or silver 
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twisty first T«dndiDg either of them on the dubbing, 
observing that they lie flat on it, and then fasten off 5 
Aen proceed, as bef6re directed, with the hackle. 
Some wind the hackle on fhe dubbing first, and rib 
^ body afterwards. 

Those hacklers, or palmers, will kill Trout in every 
month during thie whole year, in mornings and even- 
ings that are fit for fly-fishbg, and in [every wiBiter 
where I have known them used. 

Those who wish to try a larger palmer than what 
I have described, have only to increase the dubbing, 
&c. on a No. 6 hook 5 but the smaller the hook is> 
t)ie neater will the fly look, and the greater will be 
your sport. To fish fine and far off, is the ne plus 
ultra of fly-fishing. 

How to make a Dub-FI^. 

Another method of making an artificial fly is as 
follows, which Sir John Hawkins, in his notes on 
Charles Cotton, considers superior to any olher j and, 
as many Anglers continue to make their fly by that 
direction, I have been induced to insert it, being of 
opinion, Uiat it is not material by which direction the 
young artist practises making a fly 5 for when he be- 
comes so much master of the art as to make a fly, he 
will soon be able to judge of the merits of any written 
or verbal description relative to artificial fly-making. 
Hold the hook between the fore-finger and thumb of 
the left hand, with the back of the shank upwards, 
tod the point towards your fingers' ends 5 then take k 

2 A 2 
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Strong silk, of the colour of the fly you intend to 
make, wax it well, with wax of the same colour, (you 
should have wax of all colours with you,) and draw it 
betwixt your finger and thumb to the head of the 
shank, and whip it twice or thrice about the bare 
hook, which is done both to prevent slipping, and also 
to prevent the shank of the hook cutting the fibres of 
your hwr or gut, Vhich, sometimes, it otherwise will 
do ; then take your line and draw it betwixt your fin- 
ger and thumb, holding the hook so as only to sutPi^r 
it to pass by, until you have the knot of your hair or 
gut almost to the middle of the shank of the hook on 
the inside j then whip your silk twice or thrice about 
both hook and line, as hard as the strength of the>silk 
will permit, which being done, strip the feathers, for 
the wings, of a proportionable bigness for the size of 
the fly, placing that side downwards, which grew up- 
permost before, upon the back of the hook, leaving so 
much as only tp serve for; the length of the wings of 
the poifit of the plume, lying reversed from the end of 
the shank upwards : then whip your silk twice or 
thrice about the root end of the feather, hook, and 
hair or gut -, which being done, clip off the root end of 
the 'feather, close by the arming ; and then whip the 
silk firmly round the hook, and hair or gut, until you 
come to the bend of the hook, but' no further -, which 
being done, cut away the hair or gut, and fasten it^ 
and take off the dubbing, which is to make the body 
of your fly as much as you think prpper 3 and holding 
it lightly with the hook, betwixt the finder and thumb 
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-of your left hand^ take your silk with the rights and 
twisting it betwixt the finger and thumb of that hand, 
the dubbing will spin itself about the silk^ which, 
when it has so done; whip it about the armed hook> 
backward, until you come to the setting on the wings j 
and then take the feather for the wings, and divide it 
equally in two parts, and turn them back towards the 
bead, the one on the one side, and the other on the 
other, of the shank, holding them fast in that posture, 
betwixt the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand ; 
which done, wrap them down so as to stand slopingly 
towards the bend of the hook, and warped up to the 
ends of the shanks. Hold the fiy fast between the 
finger and thumb of your left hand, and take the silk 
betwixt the finger and thumb of your right hand, and 
where the warping ends, pinch or nip with the thumb- 
nail against your finger, and strip away the remainder 
of the dubbing from the silk -, and then^ with the 
bare silk, whip it once or twice about, to make the 
wings stand in due order, then fasten^ and cut it off; 
after which^ with the point of a needle, raise up the dub- 
bing gently from the warp 3 twitch off the superfluous 
hairs of your dubbing 3 leave the. wings of an equal 
length, or else your fly will never swim true. The 
Angler wiU perceive, by this description of making an 
artificial fly, he has ten rules to observe : first, how to 
hold the hook and line 5 secondly and thirdly, how to 
w;hip. around the bare hook, and join hook and: line 3 
fourthly, how to put on the wings j^- fifthly, how to 
twirl and lap on the dubbing 3 sixthly, how to wfurk 
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it op towards tlie head ; seventMy^ h6w to part the 
wings ; eighthly, how to nip off the superfluous dub- 
bing ; ninthly, how to fasten -, tenthly, how to trim 
and adjust the fly for use. And note, those flies 
whose bodies are without wings, are termed palmers^ 
if with wings, pafaner-flies -, those whbse bodies are 
made chiefly of wool or mohair, are called dub-flies ; 
if made principally of feathers, they are then named 
hackle-flies. The feelers or horns of artificial flies may 
be made with the fine fibres of feathers. 

Small flies are most proper for clear shallow water, 
during a bright sky *, and the larger sort for dark 
weatter, and thicker or deeper waters. 

Materials for making Artificial FUes, 

G^et seals , moles*, squirrels*, and water-rats* furs } 
alto, mohairs,-— blade, blue, and purple 3 also, white 
and violet 5 camlets, of every hue and colour; and fur 
from the neck and ears of hares ; hogs* down, and 
bears* hair 3 also, hackle-feathers ^hackles are long' 
tender feathers, which hang from the head of a cock, 
down his neck) 3 get thfem of the following colours^ 
but not too large : red, dun, yellowish, white, and 
perfbct black. Featheria, to form the wings, &c. iof 
flies, are got from the mallard and partridge, especi- 
ally those red one* in the tail j feathers from a cock- 
pheasant's bree^t and tail y the wings from the black- 
burd, the brown->hen, the starling, the jay, the land- 
rail,, the thrush, the fieldflsire, the swallow, and the 
water-coot j the feaUierd from the crown of a jdover. 
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green and copper-coloured ; peacock*s and black-os- 
trich's herl^ and feathers from the herons neck and 
wing^. In most instances^ where the mallard's fea- 
ther is directed to be used; that from the starling* s 
wing is generally preferred. You must^ also, be pro- 
vided with marking-silk, j&ne, strong, and of all co- 
lours ', flaw-silk, gold and silver flatted wire or twist, 
a sh^p knife, hooks of all sizes, shoe-maker's wax^ a 
large needle,, tcf raise your dubbing when flattened, 
and a pair of sharp-pointed scissors. A little portable 
vice is necessary to fix on the table, to which you 
may occasionally fasten your hook while dressing a 
fly. 

Be particular in imitating the beUy of the fly> ha 
that part is most in the fish's sight, and make your 
wings always of an equal length, to insure your fly to 
swim true. 

Note. When you put or whip on a hackle, place it 
so that the upper side of the feather may be next the 
head, because it is always the brightest ; and also that 
sheep stare and starling means the same thing. 

Most of those materials for fly-making may be pur-, 
chased at the principal fishing-tackle shops in London. 

The articles for making artificial flies are prettily 
described by Gay, in his Poem on Rural Sports, as 
follows : 

To frame the little aulmal, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride r 
Let nature guide thee. Sometimes, golden wire 
The shining bellies jof the fly re(}uire. 
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The peacook*» f^lulues thy tadde must not fall. 

Nor thedear ptirehaae of ih^ sabk'a tail ; 

Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings. 

And lends the growing insect proper wings : 

Silks, of all colours, must their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the fisher's art. 

So the gay lady, with expensive care. 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air — 

Furs, pearls, and pUsmes thef littering tlnng displays, 

Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 



CHAP. in. 

A List of Palmers, or Hackle Flies, with and wUhout 
Wings, for Fly-fishing in every Month during the Season, 
beginning with April, 

Many Anglers object to the pahner being termed a 
fly, because a palmer, in its natural state, is first a 
worm or caterpillar, some of them being covered with 
a rough woolly substance, from which they are caHed 
wool-beds, in some places 5 others have a number of 
legs, and from their continual rambling over branches, 
leaves of trees, cabbages, &c. they receive the general 
name of palmers or pilgrims j they are of various co- 
lours, some red, some black> and others of variegated 
colours 5 those foifiid in gardens, about the leaves of 
bushes and vegetables, are, generally, supposed to be 



bred from the eggs of variegated butteries $ those that 
are green, from the white or yellow butterlELy ; those 
beautifnlly spotted and foimd on willow trees, are bred 
fipom eggs deposited fay large moths. Artificial flies 
are ealled dub-flies, when the body is principally made 
of wool or mohair -, when chiefly made of feathers, 
they are called hackle flies. If the body be like a 
palmer, to which ia added wiiigs, then it is properly 
called a palmer fly. 

There are upwards of a hundred different kinds of 
flies made for flyrfishiog 5 a selection of which I shall 
describe, suitable for every month during the season s 
axui which may be purchased at a small expense at the 
tackle shops, should the Angles decline making them 
himsdf. 

Some Anglers fish, with a fly in Wii^iter, but little 
sport is ever met mtht before April, (and if fisp. are 
killed, they are not fit for the table,) or m^ch later 
Iban Michaelmas, unless the weather be i^iusually 
mfld. { ^shall, however, in the succis^ding Chapter^ 
give a list of artificial fliesfor the wiptex months^ with 
directions how to make them- 

Ap&iL.-^The cowrdimg fly may be i^aed frofu the 
first of this month, and is a kilUi^ fly %o the e,n,d. The 
brown or dun drake is a good fly in the middle of the 
day, pairticularly if the weajUier prove glo^m^y. The 
horse-fly will also .take Fish ixoAng the whole of AprO> 
tet best late in the evening. 

MAY.-^Hie stonenfly tnay b^ used 9U thjis P^oth 
m4h qmch succesa, but more particularly in thfs xafitn- 
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ings. The yellow may-fly, commonly called the gremi- 
drake, is a killing fly, especially in the evenings, du-< 
ring the whole of this month, and part of June. The 
black caterpiUar^fly is a good fly, and so is the black- 
thorn-fly, this month, in small rivers and Trout streams: 
it kills best in those days that succeed very hot mom* 
ings. The fly, called the camlet, may be used with 
sucpess all the day until the middle ofJune, for small 
Fish. 

June.— The lady-fly is now a good one, particularly 
when the water begins to brighten after a flood. The 
black gnat-fly is killing in an evening, especially if the 
weather has been warm and showery during the day. 
The blue gnat is only used when the water is very fine 
and low. The red-spinner is an excellent fly, but most 
killing when the water is dark, and late in the evening. 

July. — ^The orange-fly is an excellent bait, particu- 
larly if this month prove close, hot, and. glodmy.' The 
large red ant-fly is killing, for some hours in the middle 
of the day. The badger-fly is goodfin the early pait of 
this months and in the coolest days. 

August. — ^The small red and black ant-flies are good 
killers, for three or four hours in the afternoon, and 
sometimes tUl sun-set, if it be occasionally obscured. 
The hazel-fly, by some called the Welshman's butt<Hi, 
or button-fly, is valuable all this month to dap with. 
The small fly, called the light-blue-fly, is known to 
most fly-fishers to be a killing bait from morning tiU 
afternoon, if the weather be at all fi&vourable, 

SEPTEiiBER."— The wiUow-fly is most to be depended 
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on this months aoid for the remainder of the season : 
any of those noticed for July or August may also be 
used occasionally. All the flies I have enumerated are 
for killing Trout 3 but you may also take Chub and 
Dace with them> and, perchance, a Salmon. For making 
these flies, mohair of various colours is used 3 also 
seal*s wool, bear's and camel's hair, sheep*s wool' 
badger s hair, hog's down, caml^t^ of all colours, the 
fur of hares, squirrels> and foxes, feathers ^m the neck 
of the game-cock, called hackles 5 likewise^ feathers* 
from the peacock^ mallard, the domestic h^n^ &c. 

I shall ti^e the liberty of closing this part of my 
subject with Thomson's just and beautiful description 
of the cunning of an old Trout. 



Should you lure 



From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoyes you then to ply your finest art : 
Long time he, foUowhig, cautious scans the fly. 
And oft attempts' to ssize it, but a» oft 
The dimpled water speabs hi^ jeakous fear ; 
At last, wlule haply o'er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the bait 
With sullen plunge ; at once he darts along. 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line. 
Then seeks'tiie farthest ooze, tiie sheltering weed, 
The.cavemfdUank, his old secure' abode. 
And. flie^ aloft, and flounces round the pool > 
Jndig^nd; of the guile* 



2 B 
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CHAP. IV. 

List oj Artificial Flies, and the way to make them ; to 
kiUffrom Christmas till Michaelmas. 

Red Fly. 

This fly is much used in Wales and Herefordshire^ 
but better known there by the name of the Coch-a- 
bondde; it is made of a drakes feather^ and the body 
of a red hackle, and the red part of squirrel's fur 5 it 
has four wings lying flat on its back : it may be varied 
by a black cock's hackle and silver twist. This bait is 
taken during February, and will kiU till June, from nine 
or ten o'clock in the morning, till three in the afternoon. 

Green Peacock-Hackle. 

The greenish herl of a peacock $ warping green silk^ 
and a black hackle over all : this fly is taken from eight 
till eleven during March, as is the 

Ash-coloured Dun. 
Dub with the roots of a fox cub's tail ^ warp with 
pale yellow silk 3 wings of the pale part of a starlmg's 
feather. This fly, which is also called the violet-dun, 
and blue-dun, is found on most rivers : it varies much 
in its colours,, according to the season of the year. In 
March and September, it is called the violet-dun, for it 
has often that hue 3 in April, it assumes a pale ash- 
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cx>lour3 in May^ a beautiful lemon^ both body and 
wings ', in June and July, it is a blue-black : from this 
time it gradually becomes a violet-dun till the month 
of September. 

Pearl, or Heron-Dun, 

. This fly is taken both before and after noon^ during 
April : dub the ash-coloured herl of a heron 3 warp 
with ash-coloured silk } wings from the short feather 
of a heron or coot's wing> of an ashrcolour. 

The Spider-Fly 

appears about the middle of April, if the season be 
forward, and is a good fly all the remainder of the 
month : the wings are made of woodcock's feathers, 
from under the wing ; the body — of lead-coloured silk^ 
with a black cock's hackle wrapped twice or thrice 
round — the body is made in the shape of an ant-fly. 
In warm; sunny weather, particularly towards the 
end of April, this fly is found in clusters, on beds 
of gravel, by the sides of rivers. 

The Siker-Ttvist-Hackle 

is a good bait from about nine till eleven, in the 
month of May, especially if the weather is showery : 
dub with the herl of an ostrich's feather, and warp 
dark-green silk and silver twist, and black cock*s 
hackle over all. ' 
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The Oak, Ash, Waodoock, Hamthorn, or Cannon'Hy, 

are one and the same Jiy. 

This is the fly which is so much seen during the 
months of Aprils May> and June> on the trunks of oak^ 
ash> and willow trees^ and on the thom-bushes> near 
water sides^ and also about piles^ rails^ and bridges. 
It is founds always^ with the head pointing downwards : 
it is a good fly^ but difficult to imitate, from its 
numerous mixed colours. It seldom drops on the 
water 5 from which, it is generally bdieved that it 
does not come from a cadis, biit it is bred in the 
oak apple. Its wings are large, and lie flat on the 
back, like the blue -bottle fly -, the head is large and 
of an ash-colour ; the upper part of the body greyish, 
with a little light-blue, green, and bright brown, 
mixed ; the tail-part greenish, with an orange mix- 
ture. No. 10 hook is large enough to make diis fly 
on : the mottled brown feather of a partridge makes 
the best wings. Two of these flies, when alive, put 
on a No. 8 hook, are a good bait to use when 
dapping for Trout, in May. 

Huzzard. 

This fly is larger than the green-drake ; the body 
and wings are of a fine lemon-colour j it has four 
wings lying close to its back: few rivers produce 
those flies 5 but, where they do, they show themselves 
at the latter end of April, and the Trout will rise for 
them very freely 5 this is supposed to be a true 
water-fly, and bred from a large cadis. Dub with 
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lemon-eoloured mohair^ or yellow ostrich's feather; 
warp with yeUow gold twist, and yellow hackle over 
all ', wings of a pale mallard's feather, yellow or 
lemon-colour : the wings must be large, longer than 
the body, and made to lie flat on the back. This is 
a killing fly on a blustering or windy day, until the 
may-fly aj^ear. 

The Orle-Fly 

may be seen in June playing on the water, and is a 
good killing fly from ten or eleven o'clock till four, 
in very warm weather, aU the month, especially after 
the may-fly is gone ; it has four wings lying close 
t» the back, which should be made of a dark grizzled 
cock's hackle j the body— of a peacock's herl, with 
dark-red silk. 

1 

\ 

The Pwrdre-Fly 

is good during July and August, for Trout and Chub : 
body of calfs hair twisted on pale yellow silk — ^the 
silk to be visible 5 wings — of a mallard's feather. 

Middlmg Brown-Fly, 

The body of a cock-pheasant's tail, a peacock's 
herl to be twisted with it, and warp with ruddy silk 3 
wings, the light part of a starling's feather, and to 
be made longer than the body. 

The Foetid L^ht'Brown-Fly 

is a good killer in the morning, during September, 

2 b2 
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especially for Chub, in the River Lea : the body-*-of 
seal's fur of the natural colour 5 wings — of ruddy- 
brown, long and large ; warp with ruddy silk. 



CHAP. V. 

Natural Fly-fishing, Dapping and Whipping for 

Trout, 8fc, 

Mark well the various seasons of the year, 
How the succeeding insect-race appear. 

Natural fly-fishing is generally termed dibbing or 
dapping, and is practised with a atoutish rod, having 
a light stiff top, running tackle, strong gut or hair 
line, and No. 7 or 8 hook, for Trout and Chub. When 
dapping with a may-fly, put two or three on the hook 
together^ which should be carried through the thick 
part of the fly's body under the wings, with their 
heads standing different ways^ and pass your hook 
through them under the Wings, about the middle of 
the insect's body, and take care that your fingers are 
always dry^ when baiting, or you soon kill or 'spoil 
the bait. Bait the same way with the black ant-fly 
in June > in July, use the wasp-fly 3 in August, the 
hazel, or button-fly -, in September, the badger-fly ; 
in March and April, the thorn-fly, yellow, dun and 
stone-flies. The stone-fly, when in the state of a 
maggot, is called the water-cricket, or creeper, and 
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is to be found in most small stcmy rivers or Trout 
streams in April, lying under hollow stones. In 
those waters where this cricket is found, it will prove 
an excellent bait the latter end of April : put two or 
three on a No. 9 hook, and use it as a tripping bait, in 
the middle of the stream. I have heard that the cricket 
is a good bait to dap with^ about noon in the said 
month ', and, also, to sink and draw with. 

In this mode of fishing, it is absolutely necessary 
that you kneel down or stand behind a tree, bush, 
high weeds, or something to hide your person, or 
the Pish will not rise at your fly or bait. When such 
a cover can be met with on a stream, this is a killing 
way of angling, particularly late in the evening. 
You must draw out as much line as wiU just let your 
baited hook reach the surface of the water 3 then^ 
with the top of your rod a little raised, keep the bait 
in motion just over and upon the surface of the 
water, by gently raising and lowering the top part of 
the rod^ and drawing to and fro 3 and if you see 
several Fish, cautiously guide your bait to the largest 5 
play it a little, an inch or two above the water, by 
gently shaking the rod 3 then let it drop just before 
the Fish. When a Fish takes your bait, after a 
moment, strike smartly, and^ if not too large to 
endanger breaking, lift him out immediately 3 for, 
by playing them while dapping, you are very like 
ta scare away the others by exposing yourself to 
their sight 3 but if the wind be brisk, and you stand 
sufficiently high on a bank or bridge, then you should 
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use a long rod, with a finer top and line -, and let 
several yards of line out, or as far as you can see 
to play the bait. With such a long rod and line, and 
a breeze at his back, the Angler may play his bait on 
the top of the water, in streams whose water is nearly 
level with the bank, with success, because he may 
keep far from the water, the wind carrying his bait to 
where he wishes, and yet see a rise or bite. 

Baits for Chub, ^c. 

The best bait in June, July, and August, for Chub, 
is the humble-bee, during the day, and, late in the 
evening, a large white moth, bred in willow trees. 
Artificial moths, bees, butterflies, cockchafers, grass- 
hoppers, &c. may be purchased at the tackle-shops. 
I have had much success (particularly in the river 
Lea) in whipping with a humble-bee, both with 
the natural and artificial ; this is my usual bait tUl 
towards dusk, for Chub, when I use a small black fly, 
which wiU also kill Dace. The humble, or large 
wild humble-bee, is found on flowers and blossoms^ 
in gardens, and on hedges, also in bean and clover 
fields, from April to Michaelmas. — ^Note. When you 
bait with a live bee, it is necessary first to extract 
its sting, which is easily done in the following manner : 
hold the sides of the head' and shoulders of the bee 
lietween the thumb and fore-finger of your right 
hand, and with the thumb and finger of the left 
squeeze the tail end of the bee until it shoots but 
its sting 5 then lift your right hand, and with your 
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nails, or a small pair of pliers, dmw away t^ sting 
with as little violenee as may be, and tlie -bee tnll 
remain nearly -as lively as before the operation -, but 
if the bee be ' killed immediately it is caught, it is 
equally as good a bait. They will also take the 
cockchafer or may-bug, (but before you put this 
msecC on the hook, take away its upper homy wiilgs,) 
grasshoppers, the fly called Father or Hsu'ry long^legs,^ 
and all kinds of moths, and small butterflies -, also 
large blue flies, bees, and wasps, generally preferring 
the largest : put two grasshoppers, or father-long-* 
legs^ on a No. 7 hoc^ at a time, same way as directed 
for Trout. These baits are readily procured by 
persons residing in the country, and easily kept alive> 
in a gentle boic, with some green leaves. I prefer 
the live-bait, and seldom use any other in rivers* 
You may always expect to find Chub where willow, 
alder, and pollard trees, grow, under which they 
lie in the evening, waiting for any unlucky moth 
whi(^ may chance to settle on the* water. Chub 
B»ay be taken all dark nights while the moths are 
on wing, by dapping with them. YoU must have a 

* This fly has a long thiu body, six long legs, and two short 
wings ; the whole appearatice is mote like a grasshopper than 
any other winged insect ; in colour, it is a light brown or dun ; 
it is found in all meadows, flitting about, especially towards 
evening, in the months of August and September, and it is a 
killing bait at that season, both for Chub and Trout : put two on 
the hook, one to run up and cover the shank, the other to cover 
the point and bend. 
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dark lanthorn, and let. one side be open^ to throw 
the light where you play the moth^ and the Chub 
will come to it.-^Note. When dapping with an artificial 
bee; I put a live fly (of any sort I can catch) on' the 
pcHnt of the hook^ which, by. its fluttering, makes the 
whole appear alive, wh^ch entices the Fish to seize 
it 5 for you ought to know, that dapping with a live 
bait is more killing than with an artificial one. 

For Dace, 

the best bait is the common house-fly^ you may 
put two on a No. 10 hook. These flies should be 

• 

kept in a bottle. Dace are caught of the largest 
size by dapping, concealing yourself as fbrTrout'and 
Chub. Whipping for Dace frequently will tend 
much to improve the Fly-fisherman. The best arti- 
ficial flies are the black ant and gnat-flies On a No. 
10 hook ', the time, the last three hours before it is 
dark -, you may use two or three hooks at a time, tied 
on about' three mches of hair or fine gut,'and fastened 
on. the line, about fourteen inches apart. At Thames 
Ditton, the Angler may get good sport, whipping for 
Dace and Chub. — See Ditton. 

For Bleak, 

one common flesh or house-fly on a No. 11 or 12 
hook. Dace and Bleak are also caught by whipping 
with an artificial fly j sometimes, your sport will be 
increased by putting a gentle on the tip of the hook, 
when whipping for Dace with an artificial fly. 
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Note. Some Anglers^ wben whipping for Chub and 
Dace^ in the same stream^ confine themselves to the 
red-spinner^ the gnat-fly, and a fly of a dusky or dun- 
colour, all on No. 9 hooks, making it a rule to use the 
darkest fly last. In the river Lea, where few Trout 
are met with, but which abounds with fine Chub and 
Dace, together on the same sharps and shallows, those 
flies will be found to answer well. 



CHAP. VI. 

Rods a$id Lines. 

In respect to fly*rods, I believe the London tackle- 
makers can Aimish as good as any that are made for 
sale 3 though I know some gentlemen are partial to 
those manufactured in the North and West parts of 
England. I have purchased rods at Exeter, for fishing 
in the river Ex, the Tamar, and other Trout streams in 
Devonshire, in compliance with the request of some 
friends who reside in those parts ; but I never expe- 
rienced any advantage, in using them^ over what I 
carried with me from the metropolis. 

Ry-rods are made of bamboo, cane, hickery, hazel, 
&c. firom fifteen to eighteen feet long 5 the common 
hazel rod may be used by the Young Angler, during 
his noviciate, to practise throwing a fly on land, in a 
field, or any other convenient place, which practice I 
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sbouldr lecommend before he casts bis bait on the wa- 
ter. While so practisiivg^ it is better to break away 
the point and barb of the hopk, to prevent its laying 
hold of grass, weeds, or any thing that may be in ttie 
way, which woiiLd either break the line, or prevent the 
fly being thrown with any precision. 

Lines 

are manufactured of hair, &c. wove, spun, twisted, 
mixed, and platted, of various lengths and strengths, 
purposely for fly-fishing 3 some exceedingly fine and 
long, tapering gradually to the end -, and some, after 
ten yards, again taper, and to almost any length 3 a 
line should not be less than thirty yards. A yard or 
two of fine gut, to which the hooks are fastened, is 
added to the line, and called the bottom*. To the end 
of this bottom, is fastened the fly ; and, sometimes, at 
certain distances (above) two more 3 in which case, 
the fly at the bottom is termed the stretcher, the 
others droppers. The learner should, by no meansj 
attempt to fish with more than one fly on at a time. 
When fly-fishing, use aa light a winch as you can, but 
always prefer the multiplying one. 

Whipping, Casting, or Throwing the Line and Bait. 

With pliabt rod, upon the pebbled brook. 
Learn skilfully to cast the feathered hook. 

In casting or throwing a fly, while yet a. novice, ob- 
serve the following, rules : having fixed the winch on 
the butt of your rod, draw the line through all the rio^s 
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of the rod to the top 3 and, then again, as much more 
as will reach within a yard of your butt-end frpm the 
top : the line will then, of course, be nearly as long as 
the rod, which will be quite as much as is necessaiy 
for a learner to throw 3 indeed, when you have attained 
the^ art of throwing a fly thirty yards, to any given 
spot, you may use line od libitum. Having fastened 
your bottom with the line, hold the hook, by the bend, 
in the left hand,, between your thumb and finger 3 the 
rod in the right>hand, pointing to the left 3 bring 
the top of the rod gently round to the right, making a 
sweep' over your right shoulder, casting forward the 
fly, which you let go the moment you are in the act of 
thro3Hting3 practise this, with a moderate wind at' your 
back, either on land or in water, tiU you have gained 
the art. Some prefer the following method of casting 
a fly : raise your arm, and forming nearly a circle, 
round your head, from the left shoulder, by waving the 
rod, cast the line from you before you return your arm 
from the head 3 then draw the fly lightly and gently 
towards the shore ^ have a quick and attentive eye to 
your bait 3 for, if a Fish rises at it, and 3H)u omit that 
moment striking, (a very slight movement of the wrist 
is sufficient to hook the Fish,) the Fidh is lost, for th6y 
immediately discover the fraud,, and throw the bait 
from their mouth. Thus continue to cast in your line 
in search, and fish every yard of water likely to afford 
sport, and never despair of success 3 for, sometimes, 
it so happens, that after many fruitless hours, spent 

2 c 
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without a Fish ever rising at your fly, you tviU fill your 
bag or basket during the last hour. 

The lighter your fly and line descends on the water, 
the greater the chance of a bite ; for thereon depends 
much of the advantarge the experienced Angler has 
over the notice, and which is only to be acquired by 
^practice, and Idve. of the art. Nev^r use more .than 
One hook on your line at a time, till you feel fully 
confident you can throw your line with one, to any 
given distance or place : when you commence fishing 
any water, endeavour to keep the wind at your back, 
as it it en&bles you-to stand farther out of the 'Fisfa's 
sight 3 and you have tAre additional advantage of fish- 
ing both aides of the stream, if not very broad. In 
small streams, where the middle is shadow, you wiH 
always find a rippling on the sur^e, in the shallow 
part. When you cast in your bait, always take care 
to throw it on the opposite side, and draw it slowly 
to the rippling, letting it float down some distance 5 
and if the Fish like your fly, they will certainly take 
it 3 or, if yoli see a Fish rise in any part of the water 
you are fishing in, immdi^tely throw your bait just 
above it, draw the fly gently oVer the spot where the 
Fish rose, and. If done quickly and neatly> you will ge- 
nerally take «ie 3PiAh. 



tt 



Upon the curling surface let it glide, 
With nafral motion from your hand supply*d, 
Against the stream now gently let it play, 
Now, in the rapid eddy, float away." 
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Having given a select list of artificial flies^ and also 
enumerated several natural ones> accompanied with 
observations on their respective qualities and merits^ 
how to cast or throw a fly^ &c. 3 I shall finally take 
leave of the subject of fly-fishings by recommending 
the young Angler^ during his noviciate, to feel confi- 
dent in pursuing the rules which I have laid down for 
his practice, and in the use of flies I have selected 3 
ailid not to be easily put oflf his purpose, by any person 
who may say that such a fly is unfit for this or that 
water, as some people are apt to speak hastily, from 
want of experience, or, perhaps, from local prejudice 3 
for it will frequently happen, that the fly which is the 
least praised, shall be found the most killing bait : 
therefore, learn to cast your fly skilfully,' and expect 
sport in every stream you cast a bait in. Aided by 
hope and patience, and a favourable breeze, you will 
seldom fail taking a dish of Fish 3 unless, while the 
may-fly is on, there should be very heavy rains 5 if so, 
the flies are then beat down into the water, and 
the Trout glut themselves therewith, and will not 
take a bait for several days afterwards, notwith- 
standing 

All arts and shapes, the wily Angler tries, 
* To cloak his fraud, and tempt the finny prize. 



APPJENDIX. 



Gentles and Worms, 

Gentles^ or maggots^ may be bred fir>m any animal 
-ffabstance^ either fish> fleshy or fowl^ (those from fish are 
least worthy,) by exposing it to flies, to blow on during 
the Spring and Summer. (I have found flies in Winter, 
among ivy, in walls that are fronting the South ^ and, 
on a warm day, have procured them ^ by which means, 
I have had flesh blown by flies, and bred gentles in 
every month during Winter.) After they are of a full 
size, put them in a vessel, with some house-sand : 
some use bran, but, from its heating quality, the gen- 
tles sooner turn, as Anglers term it, that is, become a 
chrysalis, in which state they are of little or no use. 
In London, it is not worth the trouble of breeding gen- 
tles, for as many as will serve a day s fishing may be 
purchased at any of the tackle-shops for a few pence. 
The least troublesome method I am acquainted with, 
to keep gentles during the Winter, is to get some full- 
grown ones, as late in the season as possible, iuad put 

2 c 2 
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them with fresh mouldy and half-dried cow-dung, into a 
vessel two or three feet in depths which vessel must be 
kept in a cool cellar or out-house^ occasionally sprink- 
ling a little water over them 3 by adopting this plan, 
I am seldom without gentles in February^ March, and 
April, in which months they are a valuable bait. When 
you use any at this season of the year, (during the 
Spring) take only as many as you are likely to want, 
and keep them cool and close, or they will soon turn to 
a chrysalis, if exposed to the air ; therefore, close im- 
mediately up the place you take them from : for want 
of attending to this caution, many lose their preserved 
stock in a few days. . n 

In the Summer season, when on a fishing excursion 
from home, I take a quantity of gentles^ rather gre^Ui 
with me, and daily give them a small piece of fresh 
flesh or liver, or a small fish 3 the small gentles then 
increase in size, and keep up my stock of a proper size% 
When you go out for a day's angling, with gentles, 
put them in sand or earth, rather damp | for,, if put ia 
a box, with bran, they may turn, brown.r— Note. Cajp>. 
Tench, Barbel, and Chub, prefer gentles that are somer 
what green. 3 they are then of a higher flavour and 
scent, which is very enticing to most Fish. 

Anglers who live in the country may, if they choosy,, 
breed and preserve gentles, all the year, in. the follow- 
ing manner : get the whole, or part, of a b:|illock*s li- 
ver, in October, or the heads of sheep, with part of the 
wool on 3 cut gashes in them, and let them be well 
blown. by the flies., When the fly-blows are. become 
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full-grown gentles, put them, and the remains of the 
liFer, or heads, into a tight cask or tub, having first 
put into the tub or cask about a peck of fresh mould; 
from the fields 5 to which, add half the quantity of 
half-dried cow*dung, and then put the same quantity 
of mould and dung over them y keep them in a cobl 
place^ and when the mould, &c., at the top, becomes' 
dry, sprinkle a little water over it. Using liver Or 
heads, I think less disagreeable than haying a dead 
animal blown on by flies 3 but those who prefer a rab- 
bit or hare, or cat or dog, have only to follow the di- 
rections given above, and they wiU have gentles at aU 
times. Those who may object to keep the gentles in 
the house, may preserve them in the garden, by put- 
ting the liver, or other substance, with the gentles, 
mould, or dung, in a hole about three feet deep 3 but 
note, this hole must be plastered round, and at bottom, 
with strong clay, or the gentles will penetrate into the 
earth, to a great distance. I find those bred from rab- 
bits, or hares, 6r heads, less likely to buirow in the 
earth, because the skin and wool keeps longer moist, 
and also affords them food. When you open the store, 
do it carefiiUy, for when the coiol Spring air reaches the 
gentles, they Quickly become a chrysalis. Horse-dung 
is too hot for gentles, but cow-dung nourishes them, as 
will hog s-dung also, but in a less degree. 

The best way to keep gentles, in the Summer, is to 
put them in a salmon kit, (which may be bought of 
the people who sell pickled salmon,) with some house- 
sand, and sprinkle, daily, a handful of dampish sand 
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over them^ or a very little water^ and they will keep 
finom changing to a chrysalis much longer that if kept 
in a box or bag ; for the kit being very bi^oad iat the 
bottom^ enables the gentles to move about ahd keep 
themselves cool) but when they are laid on each 
others in hedps^ in a bo^ or bag, they soon become 
heated, and, in consequence^ soon change to the chry* 
salis state* As gentles are so valuable abait^ the An- 
gler should not object taking a little trouble to keep 
them. I have tried many ways, and' the above direc- 
tions are the result of my experience. 

Worms, 

Ckanise them from filth, to give a tempting gloss ;- 
Cherish the sullied reptile with damp moss ; 
Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil, 
And, from their bodies, wipe their native soil. 

Gay. 

Worms are a very useful and general bait for Fish. 
I shall, therefore, carefully describe those which are 
most fit for the Angler s purpose, consisting of six dif- 
ferent kinds, namely the lob, the marsh, the brandlings 
the red, the blood, and the tag-^tail worm ; there are 
small worms found about the roots of dock-weeds^ cab- 
bages, turnips, potatoes, &c., but they are piucb 
inferior to either blood or red worms^ and, in co«ae* 
quence, but little used. 
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LohrWorms, large and small; 

By twne called the Dew or Garden wormy by otherSt the TwatcheU'dr 

Squirrel-tail, . 

These worms, which are the largest used in angling, 
- are generally found in gardens, and may be gathered 
in great numbers in a damp evening, during the Spring 
and Summer, when they come out of the ground, or by 
digging for them where much manure has been laid ; 
they may also be got by laying straw on the ground 
and pouring water over it 5 they then soon come near 
the surface 5 they may also be forced out of the ground^ 
by pouring a strong mixture of salt and water on it, 
or by forcing a dimg fork or spade in the ground, and 
shaking and loosening the earth therewith. The lob is 
a good bait for Trout, Barbel, Eels, and Perch, parti- 
cularly for night-lmes, during the early part of the 
Summer; — ^Note. The largest lob-worms are of a dirty 
yellow whitish colour 5 the smaller, a brownish red, 
with a flat tail something like a squirrel $ always 
prefer the large lob. 

Marsh' Worms, or Blue Head*, 

* Are very common, particularly in marsh lands, and 
may be found under every lump of cow-dung in the 
fields or commons, or dug out of gardens, fields, or 
dung-hills ; in fact, wherever you find earth, you may 
find marsh-worms, especially in the spring and in 
marsh-ear thy^mould : in colour, they are of a dark 
brown, with a blueish gloss^ of a fleshy substance, or 
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fat ', and when well scoured^ they lose the earth that 
is withinside them^ «ad its plaee is filled with a sort of 
white fal ) they are an excellent bait for Trout, Percli, 
and most large Fish. The poor people who supply the 
I^ondon tackle^shops with worms, get a gre^t nuiriber 
of m^rsh- worms on Kenoington ConftiQou in the nigl&t> 
using a candle and lantitMra to se^ them. This method 
is practised in Spripg and Svpimer, particularly after 
warm rain hi^ fallen in the evc^niqg^. 

Brandlings 

Aire found in great numhers \r\ dupghills, particHla,r* 
ly in those which have lain some timcx and become very 
notten y they are U9ed for Carp, Perch, &c. This worm 
is striped with red and yc^w across the whole body* 
"foiwdlings are more used by provincial thaa by thq 
London Anglers > they should be kept several d^ys iu 
moss, to scour out the bUtcr puAgent mixture with 
which they abound. 

Red Worms, 

Some red worms are found in old dunghills, and they 
also breed among the bark after it has been used by 
tanners and thrown out in heaps ^ but the principal 
places where they are found,>are thebauks of the great 
common sewers, near the metropolis ^ from w)iich 
places the taclde-shops are chiefly supplied \ as tihose 
banks close to the water breed lob, marsh, brandl^, 
and red worms: in immense numbers* Several poor peo- 
ple get part of their living by procuring these wormsj 
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which they sell to the London tackle-^shopa, at per hon^ 
dred. The rad-worm> when well scoured, is aCa fine 
bright red colour, with aknot or belt in the middle; it is 
tiie best and most killing worm for Carp, Tench> Barbel, 
Chub, Dace, Perch, Crudgeons, Eels, Flounders, Bream, 
&c. Too much cannot be said in praise of wetl-scoured 
re4 worms ; two on a hook are very enticing to Perch, 
Barbel, Carp, Chub, Tench, &c. Indeed, hardly any 
Fish will refuse them, especially during the Spring, 
Autumn, and Winter -, in Summer, you may use them 
in the evenings of wet days, because at such times 
worms move not so in dry hot weather, and the Fish 
then expect them on the banks, from which they fre- 
quently drop into the water. 

Blood Worms, 

This worm, or rather maggot, for it seems to be 
eohrered with a case or chrysalis, and at last becom(e$ 
a gnat-fly, (the smallest used in angling,) is found at 
the bottom of shallow ponds, in cow-layers, or yards, 
and is bred fixHn the excrements of the cows and other 
homed cattle 5 by gathering the earth, sand, and dung 
from these pcmds, innttmerable blood worms may be 
found ', some are also to be met with in the ditches or 
drains that run from houses, farm yards, &c. but they 
are not so large as those found in the cow-layers 3 in 
the itches, drains, and sewers, the curious may find 
so tnany blood- worms, that certain parts appear a mass 
of blood, over which innimierable gnats are playing ; 
they are about an inch long, and not much thicker than 
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a worsted needle; and of a blood-red coloury from 
which they take their name ; they generally appear in 
April ; this worm is very lively^ and a most killing bait 
for many Fish^ particularly Gudgeons^ Carp, Roach; 
Dace, &c. when two or three are put on the hook to- 
gether. To preserve them alive, keep them in some 
earth, mixed with a little Mamp cow^ horse, or pig 
dung ', or. they may be kept in the soil you find them 
in, when taken from the ponds. 

Marl, or Tag- Tail, Worm, 

This worm is so called from its having a yellow tail ; 
they are found in marley lands and clayey banks. It is a 
clean light red coloured worm, with a deep head, very 
strong and lively on the hook, and requires but little 
scouring. One or two of them put on a No. 6 hook are 
the most killing worm-bait for Trout in the morning 
early, and late in the evening, particularly during the 
month of April, and after rain, while the water is a lit- 
tle coloured 5 so are the smaller size for Dace, Roach; 
Perch, and Gudgeons. — Note. During the Spring 
months this worm cannot be too much prized. 

Lug-^worms, in some parts called sand worms, are 
worms dug out of the sea sand when the tide has left 
it dry. 

Shrimps, . 

Live or dead Shrimps are a good bait for Perch,- 
E'els, Ruffs or Pope, and , Flounders. If dead, the 
shell or case must be taken; off before you use them. 
When you use Shrimps for a bait, enter the point of 
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I 

I 

your hook in its side> near the back^ and bring it to 
the side of the head^ near the eye. During the 
Summer months^ the canal crossing the Isle of Dogs 
abounds with Shrunps, which are easily taken with a 
Minnow or iQne landing-net. 

' Note. When angling for Perch, Carp, Pike, Barbel, 
Chub, Roach, &c. during tlie months of June, July, 
August, and September^ you must not expect them to 
feed in the middle of the day, say from eleven till foui' 
o'clock in tiie afternoon, unless the weather be* very 
,dark and gloomy) during drizzling rain or a light 
breeze of wind j therefore, fish early and late, or you 
lose your time and labour. 

Tp CLEANSE AND K^EP WORMS, 

The best method of cleansing or scouring worms 
from their filth, is by putting them into damp moss ; 
persons who live in the country have it in their power 
to get moss with little trouble, as it grows in most 
fields, on commons, and on banks. About February 
and March it is in the best state, and again towards 
Michaelmas, at which time I generally procure as 
much as will last me for a twelve-month : in London, 
k may be purchased at the herb-shops in Covent- 
Grarden Market, Fleet^Market^ and> I believe, in all the 
vegetable markets. 

Worms should lie in moss two or three days before 
they are used 5 they wiH then be much brighter, 
larger, and more iively ^an when first taken : if you 
find any of them bruised, mutilated, or sickly, throw 

2d- 
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them away; for, if they die, their bodies soon cdrrttpt, 
spoil the moss, and will occasion the death of others > 
therefore make it a rule, when you leave off angling^, 
or when you have returned from it, to look over 
your worms, cast away the «Useased, and give the', 
remainder . some fresh damp moss, or a piece of damp 
old net or qoarse hempen cloth. 

Some writers and Anglers speak of worms being a 
more enticing bait when put among fennel instead of 
.moss, or by putting camphor among the moss, or 
dipping the worm in tarr water immediately before 
you put it on the hook. I can truly . affirm, I have 
never found any of those, methods increase my sport, 
but have weU-groimded reasons to suppose that Fish 
refused my worm when so doctored, but would have 
taken it freely if offered in a clean scoured state.— 
Some recommend worms to be put in a box scented 
with oil of ivy ; this I never tried. Brandling will 
also keep lively, and fit for use a considerable time, in 
a mixture of damp garden mould and rotten bark 
taken from the dung, or bark heaps, > found in and 
about tan-yards. 

By practising, this method, you may preserve your 
worms for a few *weeks, which is material when on 
an excursion^ as worms are difficult to get in dry 
weather : if you find, when out angling all day, that 
the worms, you have with you, seem sickly, gather a 
little grass and damp it, and put it among them, which 
will much refresh them; some dip their bag of 
worms in water, but it is a bad practice, for it fre- 
quently kiUs them all. 
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To preserve a stock of Worms all the year.- 

Take about a pound of mutton-suet^ chopped into 
'Small pieces^ and put it into a saucepan, containing 
about a quart of water 5 ' let it boil slowly, until the 
«uet is dissolved, and then, into this liquor, dip some 
pieces of coarse hempen sacking, or cloth, such as 
is called coarse wrapper by the linen-drapers, or old, 
coarse, worn-out towels, or old nets and boarse nail 
bags, (though the new cloth is best, if very coarse, and, 
before it is used, it be well washed to free it from the 
oil pr dressing which may adhere to it from the loom ;) 
when the cloths are well saturated with the fat liquor, 
and are become cold, then mix some fresh mould with 
them, and put the whole into a deep earthen vessel or 
«ma]l tub 'y into this, pour a good stock of marsh, or 
red worms, and over the top tie a cloth to prevent their 
escaping, and in which there should be a few very 
small holes to admit air. If the vessel be placed in a 
«ool dark cellar, the worms will feed and cleanse 
themselves, and keep lively and fit for use, for many 
monliis. It is advisable to keep the different species 
of worms in separate vessels, so that the Angler can, 
at any time, select the sort and quantity necessary, 
to be placed in moss, preparatory to his using them. 

Ihiring the time your worms are in pans or tubs, it 
will be proper, when the earth they are among gets 
very dry at the top, to place those vessels, for a few 
minutes, in a gentle shower of rain, or to dip your 
hand in water, and sprinkle some on it 3 but soft rain 
refreshes worms amazingly, and is, therefore, to be 
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preferred. Brandlings will live^ some months^ in pans 
or tubs half filled with dung from a pig-stye^ mixed 
with yellow gravely changed^ once a months as follows^ 
turn the pan or tub upside down> put in fresh dung 
and gravel ; then put the worms in agam 3 if any are 
dead, cast them away. 

- The best time to collect a stock of worms is in 
March or April, for, at that seasoi^, they are very 
healthy, and may be kept more than twelve months, 
by following the directions here given. 

I would advise the Angler always to take a few red 
worms with him, when he goes to fish, even if he 
intends to try for Rdach or any other Fish 3 for> although 
paste is the proper bait for Roach, yet, sometimes, a 
Perch will make his appearance among the Roach 
which he may have collected about his baited hook, 
and his sport wUl instantly cease ; in that case> a worm- 
hjsAt is the best remedy, for, on applying it, the distur- 
ber is generally soon taken : a change of weather; by 
the wind getting up, will, also, sometimes put .an end 
.to Roach-fishing, and yet the day be fine for roving 
foj: Perch, which, without a feW well'-scoured worms, 
cannot be practised. 

Lob, marsh, brandling, red, and blood-wonns, may 
be purchased at most of the fishing-tackle shops in 
London, at from three-pence to sixpence per hundred. 
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Jlie breed of Wasps, Bobs, Clap-baits, Cads, Cadis, or 
Case-worms, and Maggots, descrU}ed, 

The young wasp or bee, when in the state of a 
maggoty is an excellent dapping and tripping bait for 
Trout ; this maggot is much like the common gentle, 
but considerably larger : use a No. 8 hook, and put a 
good bunch of them on at a time, and let them swim 
down tiie current, touching the bottom. There are 
two other kinds of maggots, which were much used 
by Anglers formerly, but the experienced, of the 
present day, very properly reject them. These 
maggots, or, as some call them, bobs and grubs, are 
found when turned up by the plough, particularly in 
the Spring, and in a sandy soil ; they are three times 
as big as a gentle, and have a red head : they are 
the breed of insects called cock-chafers 3 they afford 
food for rooks, who will closely follow the plough in 
search of them, and, during the season, grow very fat 
upon them. The other is called the cow-dung bob, 
grub, or clap-bait 5 they may be found, early in the 
Spring months and parts of Summer, under half-dry 
cow-dimg, in meadows, grass commotis; &c. , This 
maggot is the produce of the blue, or cow-beetle, 
which flies about in the Summer evenings, and fre- 
quently smites the patient Angler on the face, in his 
return from his favorite amusement. The colour of this 
maggot is a dusky yellowish white, and some have a 
dark-coloured head. 

The only success I have met with in angling with 
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these bobs or grubs (Note> grubs or maggots are used 
chiefly by country Anglers in still waters, especially 
for Perch^ they are found in light mould, and under 
and about cabbages, potatoes, &c. they are very tough, 
aAd v^ill live a long whUe among half-dried cow-dui^ 
or light mould 5 they vary in colours, some are grey— - 
'which I have found the best — others green and 
brown) has been while fishing for Perch in the months 
of July and August, especially in ponds ftnd still 
waters, when they refused a worm> but they ha:re 
generally been small Fish ; there ai$ also t^o or 
three other insects, known by the names of cad-bait. 
Cads, cadis, or «traw case-^onnsi which may be kept 
,and scoured in a box or bag> in damp hoUse-sand ; 
but they are hardly worth the trouble of g^ttiiig or 
.preserving for Roach-fishing while gentles can be 
procured. First, the cad^in a husk or case, ; secondly. 




^o. 1 , in the Husk. No. 9, Perfect No. 3» on the Wing. 



a complete fly j thirdly, on the wmg.— This fly is the 
stone-fly, by some called the cad-fly 5 the green and 
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^ty drake are similarly incased in pieces of rushes^ 
dried stems of weeds, &c, until they become flies : 
those look like maggots or grubs, of a yellowish 
colour, that are found in cases, or husks of wood, and 
stones 7 . and those incased in rushy or weedy husks^ 
are, invariably, green. Case-worms, rough-coats, &c. 
which were formerly used in angling for Roach, Dace, 
and Chub, but, in respect to their value as bait for 
fishing, compared with what the modem anglers use^ 
they are liardly worth naming or describing, yet are 
extremely curious as a natural production. The cad 
may be found on the margin of small rivers (the banks 
of the New River and the Lea abound with them) 
adhering to the bank sides, or ^ little below the sur- 
face, and, sometimes, on the top, during the Spring 
months. This insect, is about three quarters of an 
inch long, enclosed in a rough husk or case, the size 
of a large toKacco-pipe stem, and has the appearance 
of small pieces of decayed sticks, &c. As the weather 
becomes warm, they break through the case, and are 
a 'complete fly. — ^Note. In the New River, and Bome 
other smaU streams, I have found the Roach take a 
cad freely in the month of April, and also Trout will, 
sometimes, prefer it to a worm. When you bait with a 
cad, break the husk in which it is enclosed, carefully 
take out the cad and place it on the hook, in same 
way you do a gentle for Roach 3 but, for Trout, put two 
on^ one to cover the shank of the hook^ and the other 
,to cover the point and bend. 
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The New RtDer.-'^uvenile Anglers and angUng d^cribed. 

The New River has many Fish in all parts of it^ 
from Islington to its source, near Ware,- in Hertford- 
shire 3 though they are not so large as those caught 
in the Thames or Lea, this river being perfectly free 
for all persons to angle in, (and very narrow near 
London,) it is particularly well calculated for the 
young Angler to practise in. He may here take Chub^ 
Roach, Dace, Perch, Gudgeons, Bleak, Eels, and 
Minnows, within a mile of the metropolis. In the 
preserved parts, about Southgate, Enfield-Park, 
Enfield, and Winchmore-Hill, the New River can 
boast of several good Carp, Jack, Roach, Chub, large 
Gudgeons^ and Eels, but in the more exposed or open 
free parts of this stream the Fish, are very small. The 
curious little Fish, called a Stone Loach, is often 
caught in this River while angling for Gudgeons. 

This fine artificial stream is near forty miles in 
length, and has upwards of two hundred bridges 
and forty-three sluices: over and under it, many 
small brooks and water-courses have their passage 
between the bason at Chadwell, and London. The 
New River is a nursery for London Anglers, where 
the juvenUe Angler makes his first essay to take 
small Perch, Gudgeons, Roach, Bleak, &c. either at 
bottom with worms, gentles, cads, or paste, or at top 
dapping with a house-fly or whipping with a small 
black artificial gnat-fly. From this place, he proceeds 
to the River Lea, where, with attention, he may become 
a complete Angler, and boldly challenge the world to 
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a trial of skill. The Angler who practises in the 
New River, is the butt of the superficial and unre- 
flecting Fisherman, who does not consider that the 
practice of taking very smaU Fish is the only way to 
make a good Angler : here, the little school-boy com- 
mences angling, and immediately sees the necessity 
of using the smallest hooks, a fine light pliable rod 
and a float to carrv one or two small shot, to which is 
added a single hair line, or he has no chance of killing 
as many Fish as those about him, and the banks of 
this stream are generaUy well studded with young 
Anglers. The New-River Angler, also, soon finds that 
he must strike sharp, but with a certain slight of 
hand from the wrist, or he soon destroys his fragile 
tackle : thus, being early accustomed to the finest 
way of angling, he notes the superiority of striking 
a. Fish 3 and when he tries his skill in waters which 
abound with Fish, either large or small, he is soon 
convinced that art is superior to strength, and thus 
becomes a good Angler, from habit and experience. 
Cads are very numerous in the New River. They ar^ 
found, during Summer, adhering to bricks, large 
stories, or sunken pieces of wood, planks, and posts, 
under water. For a cut of Cads, and the nature and 
value of them as Baits, &c. see pages 305 and 306. 
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The River Thantei,* and itt Fiihery. 
The noble Thaniet, for shipi and Fishei fam'd. 
The Queen of Riven, bj tbe poet nam'd. 
This river conBista, principally, of tbe united streams 
of the Isb and Thame. The former, rising on tbe 
coafines of Gloucestershire, a little to the south-west 
of Cirencester, becomes navigable at Lechdale : near 
Oxford it receives the Cfaarwd, and, continuing its 
course by Abingdon to Dorchester, unit«s with the 
Thame. After this junction, the united streani con- 
tinues its course by Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, 
Henley, Eton, Windsor, Hampton, Richmond, Kew, 
and Brentford, to London ; and, below London-bridge, 
is covered, for several miles, with vast numbers of 
* Tbe white marks, in tbe anoeied map of the Ricer Thaowi, 
across, are bridges ; and the white dots or muks, in Che middle, 
arc Hsiands, commAlT called alghia. 
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ships from all nations. Proceeding on to the sea^ it 
passes Greenwich, Woolwich, and Gravesend 5 below 
which, it becomes of vast magnitude, and receives the 
Medway, not far from its mouth. 

In describing the river Thames' fishery, I shaU com- 
mence at Staines, a pleasant market-town, about se- 
venteen miles west of London -, to which place, the 
juriisdiction of the Lord Mayor of London over the 
Thames extends, for the preservation of the river and 
Fish. At this place, and all other parts of the Thames, 
imder the above jurisdiction, bottom- angling is pro- 
hibited, under the penalty of ^.20, and loss of rod and 
line, from the first of March until the first of June. 
March, April, and May^ are cdlled fence-months; during 
which time, all fresh-water Fish cast their spawn. Carp 
and Trout excepted (Trout spawns about October.) 
These months are, therefore, properly held sacred, 
that the future Fish may not be destroyed. 

The principal House at Staines is the Bush. Boats 
may be hired here, and good sport met with in angling 
near the bridge : many Barbel weighing near twenty 
pounds each, have been caught here. Between Staines 
and Laleham, are some places suited to bank-fishing. 

Laleham 

is a small village, but extremely rural, and plea- 
santly situated. The river is very narrow and shallow 
in this part. On these shallows, many Fish are taken 
by whipping, particularly a delicious Fish called the 
Skegger, supposed to be of the Salmon species. You 
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whip for them with a fly-rod^ light line^ and No. 10 
hook^ baited with a gentle } a red-|)almer is, also, a 
good bait. These Fish are allowed to be caught dar- 
ing the fence-months, on the principle that they are 
going to leave the river, probably never to return, as 
the time of their migration is during the fence-months. 
In the; Simmier, Chub and Dace are taken here in 
the same way of angling, substituting a fly for the 
gentle. Between Laleham and Chertsey-bridge, good 
Barbel, Boach^ &c< are caught in a beat, and from the 
banks. 

Chertsey- Bridge 

is about twenty miles from London, some distance from 
the town : the house most frequented by Angler^, for- 
merly, was the Cricketers, situated between the; bridge 
and Chertsey, but there are several other houses, in 
the neighbourhood, affording good accommodation. 
Boats may be hired here for angling in the deeps (and 
tackle, if a visitor should be deficient), with a boat- 
, man to attend. The customary charge, on these oc- 
casions, for the day, is five shillings,' and a dinner, &c. 
for the man. 

Chertsey-deeps contain plenty of fine Barbel, Roach, 
Dace, &c. , also, about the bridge, and its wharfings, 
there is good angling, which may be practised with- 
out a boat. Here you may take Perch, Roach, Dace, 
Chub, Bleak, and, sometimes^ a Trout. From hence to 
Shepperton, through the meadows, you.will find se- 
.veral capital swim^, where I have had excellent sport 
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with Chub and Perch^ both early and late 5 and hav^> 
also^ take many Roach, Dace> and Bleaks in the eddies, 
when the water was a little coloured. 

Sheppertan 

is near nineteen miles from London ; and, though a 
siaaall village, yet the Angler will find every accom- 
modation and comfort he can desire. There are two 
inns in the village 5 the Anchor, which is an excellent 
house,, and the King's Arms, one of the second order 
of inns. 

Shepperton-deeps are well stored with Fish 3 the 
new deep, particularly, is a fine steady swim, fuU of 
heavy Barbel, Chub, Roach, and Dace: above this 
swim are Gudgeon scowers, which, with the deeps, 
are fished in a boat. From opposite the deeps, down 
to the ferry, is good bank-fishing for Perch, Roach, 
Dace, and Chiib ; near the ferry, on the shallows, I 
have taken several Pope or 'Ruff, and some Trout. 
From this ferry, to Walton-bridge, is good Perch-fish- 
ing from the banks ; and, in the dead water, close to 
the pailing of Oatlands* Park, the Angler will find 
Jack, Perch, and other Fish, which have been driven 
from the river, in time of floods : in the Spring, parti- 
cularly, many good Jack and Perch are taken. here. 

On the south side of the river, is Oatlands, the beau- 
tiful park and seat of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, about a mile firom Shepperton: Her Royal 
Highness, the late Duchess, Sometimes used to take the 
diversion of angling -, and oneof the boatmen, resid- 
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ing in this village^ nam^d Dabler^ received an annual 
salary for attending Her Royal Highness on those oc- 
casions. The family of the Perdues, (boatmen). has^ 
for many years, deservedly stood well in the estima- 
tion of the Anglers visiting Shepperton. 

On the north sidcj, between Shepperton and Wal- 
ton-bridge, is Halliford, a small scattered place. The' 
S|hip is the house generally used by the Anglers who 
fish in this neighbourhood. 

At Walton, likewise, there are some good deeps 
and swims j and, on the opposite side to Hampton, by 
Sunbury^ are many good places for angling in boats, or 
on the side of the river, for Perch, Roach, Ghub, &c., 
particularly one deep hole and eddy, near Walton-^ 
bridge, on the Sunbury side, where Roach are killed, 
both numerous and heavy. At Walton, the Dukes 
Head is the house mostly resorted to by Anglers 3 
there are, also, boats and experienced boatmen always 
ready, at Walton, to attend the sportsman. 

Hampton 

is a most delightful village, pleasantly situated on a 
rise, commanding beautiful views over the Thames, 
Moulsey-hurst, and the adjacent country ', and, being 
only fifteen miles from town, is frequently visited by 
Anglers, who find every comfort and accommodation 
they can wish at the Red Lion, and at the Bell. There 
is also a circulating library, and a fishing-tackle shop • 
at Hampton, with several boats and boatmen, ever 
ready to attend, or let their boats to Anglers. 
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Hampfam-deeps are justly famous for a variety of 
tajrge Fiah, particularly Barbe}, Chub, Perch, Roach, 
and Dace ; Trout are also frequently takeu. Near to 
the Bide of the late Mr. Garrick'a lawn and gardena, 
and in the meadows, at a short distance from the west 
side of the town, there are some tine boles, swims, and 
eddies, abounding with Perch, Chub, Roach, and scone 
small Barbel, which can be fished for, very conveni- 
ently, from the banks without the assistance of a boat; 
and when the water is a little coloured, or if it be late 
in tbe evening, many good Fish may be taken. These 
holes may be easily found by strangers, from observ- 
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ing the places in the banks where clay has been dug 
for mixing ground-bait, and also by noticing where 
the ground is a good deal trodden. 

Hampton-CmH. 
Two milea nearer London is Hampton-Court and 
bridge, where, in a very deep water, called the Water 
Gallery, not fer from the well-known Toy Tavern, is 
excellent Roach, and especially Perch-fishing, either 
from the bank or a boat. 

Thamea-DUton 



is opposite Hampton-Court, on the other side of the 
river, a very pleasant place, about thirteen miles from 
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London, and is generally well attended by Anglers : 
many good Fish are taken here in boat or punt-fishing, 
chiefly Barbel, Chub, Roach, and Dace. The Swan 
is the house most frequented by Anglers -, and Mr. 
Lock has the merit of giving general satisfaction to 
his visitors, and the pleasure of seeing them frequently 
take, away many pounds* weight of Fish. 

Kingston and Hampton-Wick. 

Kingston is a good market-town, twelve miles 
from London, parted by the Thames from Hampton- 
Wick. Much good sport is met with by Anglers 
who resort here for Barbel, Roach; Perch, Gudgeon, 
and Dace-fishing, particularly in the Gudgeon-season, 
for which purpose several boats are kept at both 
these places. Between here and Twickenham is 
some good Winter and Spring fishing, from the banks, 
particularly in Teddington meadows, where the 
Fisherman, by noticing where his brother-anglers 
have tracked and trodden the ground, will readily 
find several favourite holes and swims well stored 
with Roach, Dace, Perch, and Gudge6ns j but during 
the Summer months, these holes are generally choked 
with weeds : then, punt-fishing is the most successftd 
way. 

Twickenham. 

This is a charming spot, about eleven miles from 
the. metropolis, and has two good houses, where the 
Angler may take up his abode, and have every atten- 
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tioa paid him ; namely^ the King s Head and the 
George. Angling at Twickenham is mostly practised 
in boats, which are easily procured, with baits, lines, 
and other requisites, by inquiring at your inn, or for 
a boatman : the lover of Roach and Dace-fishing 
may.here find the best sport -, a few Barbel are occa- 
sionally taken, but not large. The best part of the 
season is the Autumn, when Roach and Dace retire 
to the deeps, which are extensive, off Twickenham. 
The next place is 

Bichmond, ^ 

where Barbel, Roach, Dace, Perch, and Gudgeons, are 
caught from the banks as well as in boats 3 from 
hence to Isleworth, and its vicinity, is good Perch- 
fishing. Roach and Dace are also taken aU the way 
from Richmond-bridge to Kew-bridge, by angling 
off the horse-path 3 but it is necessary that the 
Angler should be apprised, that the tide flows up as 
high as Teddington, and that during its flowing, and 
at high water, few Fish of any kind are taken. Yet 
the tide certainly does not affect the water inuch, 
except at the full and new moon, at which time, it is 
high water at Richmond about five o'clock 3 by 
.noticing this, the Angler, from London, may avoid 
being disappointed in his expectation of sport, and 
save himself a profitless journey. 
' The best place for bank-fishing, at Richmond, is 
between the bridge and the .Pigeons public-house : 
this part has lately been cleansed and deepened for 
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punt-fishing> close to the Duke of Buccleugh's lawn. 
Good sport is often met with in angling here for 
Roadi> Dace^ Perch, &c. Barbel are also frequently 
taken. — Brown, the boatman, of this town, is very 
attentive to the lovers of angling, and reasonable in 
his charges. 

Kew and Putney Bridges. 

Under the arches of both these bridges, very fine 
Roach are taken : the proper time to angle here 
is at or near, or say two hours before, low water. 
From the bridges to London, there is but little bank- 
fishing, from the strength of the tide and current. 
Formerly, Anglers used to tie several large hooks to 
the end of a strong line, and sink to the bottom, when 
the tide was falling, and when Fish touched it they 
struck ; — this was called scratching for Barbel. 

Battersea, Westminster, and Blackfriars Bridges, 

Under and about the starlings of all these bridges^ 
many large Roach, and also some Barbel and Dace> 
are caught, at or near low water. Fishing in these 
places, of course, can only be accomplished in a boat, 
which you may hire for a shilling an hour. — ^Note. 
Let your baited hook always touch the bottom, while 
angling under these Bridges. 

As the rivers Thames and Lea are the chief sources 
whence the London Anglers derive their amusement, 
I shall state the seasons when the Fish feed best in 
each river, and by attending to which the inexperi- 
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m£ed Angler may save many fmitlesa jonrnies,' and 
lawv best how to divide his time; and enjoy his 
amusement, in both rivers. \ad, first; of the Thames. 
Angling ie prohibited {as before observed) io the 
Thames, during the months of March, April, and M^. 
In June, commences Gudgeon-fishing, and continues 
till (he latter end of July, during which time innu- 
merable fine Gudgeons are taken, frequently frmn 
thirty to fifty dozen in a day's ftngling, and also 
many Perch and Dace. In the latter end of July, the 
Barbel begin to feed, and so continue till November. 
And from Michaelmas till Christmas is the most 
likely time of the yeu for taking heavy Roach, in 
die River Thames. 



The River Lea and itt Fisheries de»aibed. 

Tbe gnl^ Lea its sedgy tresses rears. 

The river Lea takes its rise in Leagrave Marsh, in 
the south of Bedfordshire, and runs into Hertfordshire, 
and is navigable from the county tovrn of Hertford to 
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Blackwall and Limebouse. This river> though but a 
sniatt stream vfhtn compared with the Thames^ de* 
serves the admiration of the natural philosi^her, and 
the lover of anglings for the beauty of the surround- 
ing country^ and the valuable Fish it contains. The 
valley through which it flows, fbr many miles^ is most 
delightfully picturesque > the towns^ villages^ . and 
seats on the west> tl^e forest-scenery, and bc^d bills on 
the east, are not surpassed by any I am acquainted 
with : many hundred Jack and Pike are taken in this 
river, annually, by trolling,' several of which weigh 
frota ten to upwards of sixteen pounds each. 

The Fish, I believe, is better protected and fed 
in this, than in most other navigable rivers^ both 
by nature and art 5 several miles of the river Lea 
are preserved for the Angler's diversion, for which 
he pays an annual simi, by way of subscription : in 
some waters, it is a guinea ; in others, half that sum ; 
and the proprietors of those subscription waters 
take every possible care to preserve the Fish^ 
therein, from poachers. The size and fine flavour 
of the Pike, Trout, Carp, Perch, Eels, Gudgeons, 
and various other species, prove that nature has 
not been sparing in providing for the finny inha- 
bitants of the; river Lea. This river does not aflPord 
very great amusement to the Fly-fisher, because it 
cannot boast of numerous Trout ; yet, those who are 
satisfied with whipping or dapping for Chub, Dace, 
and Bleak, may meet with much sport in various 
parts of the River Lea. 
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Hertford 

is a borough, and the county-town of Hertfordshire, 
twenty-one miles from London, a place of great note 
formerly, but exceedingly dull, except at the assize 
time, or when an election for a member of parliament 
takes place. The Angler may take some good Trout 
Dace, &c. ia this neighbourhood, and fish the River 
Lea to Ware, about a mile distant. 

Ware 

is a large and populous market-tpwn, on the High 
North 'Road, twenty miles from London, situated 
close to the River Lea, and has many fine Trout, Eels, 
&c. in the water round it. This river is a free fishery, 
frbm Ware to Stanstead. 

Kings Amis, 

The next place to Stanstead, is Mr. Shepherd's, the 
King's- Arms, near the Rye-House. At this place, I 
would strongly recommend the Angler to take up his 
quarters, as long as convenience will allow him, for 
here he will meet vtrith good sport in fishing, and the 
best accommodation at the house, which is a neat 
inn, and much frequented by the lovers of angling. 
In consequence of its distance from the metropolis 
(eighteen miles), the company which use this house, 
is more select than at many others nearer London^ 
The house has a very inviting and pretty a^ppearance. 
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as ygn approach it, in passing qver the New River, 
and the charming com-fields or downs, near Hoddes- 
don, from which it is distant about a mile. This 
house and water are surrounded by numerous wood- 
land rural walks and rides ; there are, also, some an- 
cient ruins in the neighbourhood, worth the anti<jnar 
rian's research. 
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'&c. The several dates and drawings in the house Mdll 
show what kind of Fish> in point of size^ the Angler 
is likely to meet with in this water. The pedple 
belonging to the house generally Airect the stranger to 
those parts of the river where he is likely to have 
sport. 

That part of the Lea between Shepherd's House and 
the River Stort, is a fine piece of deep water, and 
never without fine Jack, &c. In this water. Roach are 
caught with black scurf, or spots, oh their gills and 
bodies, different from any of the species I have ever 
met with elsewhere. There is, also, good Roach-fishing 
from the barge-path, between the four clap-stil€^s j and 
again in the pool or tumbling bay> called Black Pool, 
and by Crane's lock, there is generally a heavy Trout 
or two, and on the East side of the waters called Oak-^ 
tree field, the water is well worth fishing, especially in 
Spring, for Jack, Pike, Chub, and Roach, ' 

Hoddesdon v 

Is a cheerful, clean, healthy town, seventeen miles 
from London, and most pleasantly situated, command- 
ing several fine views. Here is a circulating library, 
well stocked with books, stationery, &c, -, several good 
inns : and, among others^ Batty* s, the Black Lion, is 
noted for home-brewed ale of a superior strength and 
flavour. Stage coaches pass through here ahnost eyery 
hour, which gives to the town a bustling and lively 
appearance. Many Anglers who visit these parts put 
up at Hoddesdon, and goto Shepherd's, near the Rye- 

2 p 
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house^ or other parts of the river Lea> fish during the 
day> and return, in the evening, to their respective inns. 
If the Angler should meet with loss^by breaking of 
lines, hooks, &c. while fishing in the waters near 
Hoddesdon, he may get assistance from an ingenious 
tradesman and good Angler in the town, named Sher- 
rall, who is ever ready to relieve a brother, of the rod 
and line, when in distress. 

The Eel and Pike, Pages Water. 

This= water joins Shepherd's. Page's, though a pub- 
lic-house, is lonely, and not much suited for ihe loig^ 
ing and accommodation of the Angler ', yet there is good 
fishinghere, at some seasons of the year,for!^e. Chub, 
Roach^ &c. and also in the stream called the JV^- 
river, running across the meads to the westward of the 
Lea, particularly at a place called Calais-point, or 
Breeches-maker's hole. This stream suf^lies Hoddes* 
don and Broxboum-mills, and empties itself into the 
Lea, near Broxboum-bridge. Between Page's Water 
and Scorer s, at Broxboum, part of the river belongs 
toNazing parish, in whidi is good trolling and Perch- 
fishings particularly in that part ealled the GuU. The 
Eel and Pike, I am told, was much frequented by 
Anglers, fifty or sixty years since, then kept by the 
parents of ^e present occupier. 
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Broxbonm. 



The Cnint. 

The Crown, at Broxboum-bridge, is situated close 
to the river, and presents a cheerful, rural, inviting ap- 
pearance aa you approach it, from the number of 
fowls, pigeons, cows, &c. feeding around the house. 
The Angler aud contemplative man may here find a 
home; every attention is paid to render his situation 
comfortable, by the mostobligingbehaviour.withexcel- 
lent fare, good cooking, wine, home-brewed ale, clean- 
liness, &c. of the proprietors, Mrs. Scorer and Sons, 
who rent the waters above and below the Crownj the 
former containing the Carthagena or Lock pool, and 
meeting the Gull water } the latter down to the King's 
Weir, Wormly } the whole of which waters are well 
stored with Jack, Pike, Chub, Perch, Roach, Dace, 
Eels, &c. and some heavy Trout. 
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Cheshunt, Waltham Abbey, and Chinkfbrd. 

From the Ring's Weir, Wormly, to Waltham Abbey, 
you may take Jack, Pike, Trout, Chub, |loach, &c. — 
Note. The river, from the King's Weir to the Go- 
vernment water, Waltham Abbey, is now a subscription 
water 5 and from Waltham Abbey to flander's Weir 
there is no particular place to detain the Angler, since 
the Swan and Pike public-house and water have be- 
come private or Government property, the several 
proprietors not being very willing to grant permission 
to the Angler to try his skill. To the left, near Se- 
wardstone-mills, stands the deserted unlicensed pub- 
lic-house, the Crown, formerly much frequented : about 
a mile further, near Chinkford, is Shury Carpenter s, 
or Flander's Weir subscription- water and house, at a 
guinea per annum ; which water is well stored with 
Gudgeons, Roach, Dace, Perch, Barbel, Chub, nume- 
rous heavy Eels, Jack, and Pike. A friend of mine 
(Mr. Finer) lately took a Trout in this water, which 
weighed eight pounds — a live Gudgeon was the bait. 

Bleak Hall, or^oolcs Ferry, 

is a public-house kept Ijy Mr. Wicks, foi;^he ac- 
commodation of Anglers, and is situated close to the 
river, in a sequestered rural spot, at the bottom of 
Water Lane, which is opposite the Angel Inn, Edmon- 
ton, say about six miles from London, and for many 
years weU known to, and frequented by, the lovers of 
angling. The waters are stored with Carp, Barbel, 
Chub, Jack, Pike, Roach, Gudgeon, Perch, Eels, &c. 
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which are preserved, for the diversion and amusement 
of Anglers^ at the annual subscription of a guinea. ^ 

Before the bridge was built at this place^ it was a 
ferry, known, formerly, by the name of Cook*s ferry. 
Old Matthew Cook was well known to the old Anglers 
for his rudeness and eccentricity, and for his love of 
the feline race ; for he used to keep many cats about 
the house, much to the vexation and inconvenience of 
his guests : the average number* was fourteen. 

Next to this is 

The Blue House and Fishery, formerly Bowerbank*s, now 

kept by Mr, Ford. 

This Fishery was private property, abounding with 
fine Barbel, Chub, Roach, Dace, &c. but is now a 
subscription- water for angling -, and across it is a ferry 
to Walthamstow and Higham-hill. 

Late Bannisters Water ; now, Hewss, the Ferry House, 

Below this is a division of the river Lea, called Ban- 
nister's Water, now rented by Mr. Hews, who has late* 
ly made it a subscription-water , it has a public house 
belonging to it, situated on the cross-road from Tot- 
tenhani^lHigh Cross to Walthamstow, Woodford, and 
Epping-forest. There are many Jack, Pike, Perch, 
Eels, Chub, and other Fish, taken in the waters round 
this house, during the Summer season, which is then 
well frequented, it being but a few miles distance from 
town» From thence to the Horse and Groom, at JLea^ 
bridge, the river is free for angling. 

2 F 8 
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The Horse and Groom Subscription-House 
is most pleasantly situated a short distance from Lea-, 
bridge, close to the river- side, cominanding extensive 
yiews over the marshes to Wa^thamstow, Epping- 
Forest, Low-Lay ton, &c. To the latter place is a 
charming ride, in Summer, over the marshes, particu- 
larly during hay-making j after which season, the 
marshes are weU stocked with oxen, cows, horses, 
and other cattle, i^hich much enliven the scene 
during the remainder of the Summer. The Horse 
and Groom being so short a distance from the me- 
tropolis (about three miles and a half only,) induces 
the lovers of angling and rural scenery often to visit 
this house, which may be done with little expense, 
either of time or money 5 the Clapton stages coining 
within a half mile of Lea-bridge, every hour in the 
day^ from nine in the morning till nine at night, 
thereby enabling the London Angler to enjoy ' his 
favourite amusement for a few hours daily, of which 
be would otherwise be deprived, from the distance of 
other waters. 

Although this water contains a great variety of fine 
Fish, and, possesses so many holes, swims, and sources 
for their protection, feed, &c. yet I must not hide from 
my rea,ders that it requires much skill to kill Fish 
here, for the Fish are so well fed by nature, that 
.they are not easily induced to take a bait, unless of 
the most choice kind, and attached to the best and 
finest tackle • and again, as birds grow wild and shy 
by being frequently shot at, so the Fish, in this and 
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ail other waters that are daily angled^ become timid 
and susjpicious. Many are hooked by unskilful 
Anglers, and get away again^ consequently they are 
not so ready to take a bait another time ; and it often 
happens that« when a good Fish is taken> you will 
find several marks about it where it has before been 
hooked. Yet a good Angler would feel more gratifi- 
cation in killing a ' brace of ' heavy Fish (suppose 
Barbel) in such a water, than in killing twenty while 
sitting confined in a punt on the Thames, and angling 
^ith a leger line, where little more than strength of 
tackle is requisite. 

The following Fish are taken by angling in this 
water : — ^Jack, Pike, Carp, Tench, Perch, Barbel, 
Chub, Bream, Roach^ Dace, Bleak, Gudgeon, Eels, 
and, perchance, a Trout. 

White-House Water, kept by Mr. Beresford. 

This is a subscription- water : formerly, this was a 
favourite and well-frequented place by the lovers of 
angling of the old school. This water contains fine 
Carp^ Gudgeons, Barbel, Chub, Jack, Pike, Eels, 
Roach, &c. This water runs to Stratford. 

At Stratford, Bromley, and West-Ham, a great 
many good Roach, Dace, Flounders, «&c. are taken, in 
the miU-pools and waters around 5 but it is very un- 
pleasant fishing, the tide leaving the banks extremely 
dirty and slippery : and the Angler is also continually 
annoyed by tlie many passengers, as to '^ What sport ?" 
"Do the Fish bite ?" and other rude interrogations. 
About a mile below Bjomley, at BlackwaU, the river ,- 



Lea is lost in tbe majestic Thames. Fisbing in the 
river Lea ia an exceUent finiBhisg school far Anglers ; 
for the Fish are shy, and the water is fished by the 
best and most experienced Anglera (which the lesa 
experienced may daily see, mix with, and Htudy) ; the 
finest tackle is also lued, and all that art and skill is 
capable of, must be put in requisition to kill Fish in 
this river, particulady in those parts nearest the me- 
tropolis. The advantages that the London Angler 
possesses, are the facility with which he can supply 
himself with the best of tackle, baits, &c. and, also, 
his frequently mixing with Anglers from different 
parts of the empire i the different modes pursued by 
the Angler from the north and west are discussed hy 
the southern Angler ; of course, much information 
may be gained by the attentive and inquiring lover 
of the art. After atttuning the practical knowledge 
of killing Fish in this river, tbe London Ang^r will 
find no difficulty in supplying his table, or that of ft 
friend, with Fish from any other river or water in the 
United Kingdom. ' 
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' Rivers Severn, Trent, Dove, Medway, ^c. described. 

In England and Wale8> it is said^ there are, upwards 
of three hundred rivers. I shall^ however, only notice 
a few of the most considerable, and describe their 
course, and the Fish with which they chiefly abound.* 

The Severn takes its rise in Montgomeryshire, in 
Wales, and runs through part of Shropshire, Staffordr 
shire, and Wbrcestershire, passes below 'Worcester, 
and runs on to the city of Gloucester; this: river 
abounds with Salmon, Trout, Eels, and other Fish.' , 

The Trent first shows itself in Staffordshire, and, 
in its course, passes Nottingham, Newark, and Hull, 
to Grainsborough, where it loses its name by mixing 
in the Huinber, which falls into the sea, at Flambo- 
rough-head : this/ is a noble river, and* well stocked 
with Jack, Carp, Bream, Eels, Barbel, Chub, Perch, 
Roach, Flounders, &c. Many small rivers help to 
supply the Trent, during its course, (all well stored 
with Trout and Graylings) namely, the. Dove, the 
Sour, the Idle, the Leen, &c. 

the mole and colne. 

< The sullen Mole, that hides his diving flbod. 

This river is so called from its running under 
ground in a part of its course, and is very famous for 
Pike, Jack, Perch, Trout, Chub, Carp, Roach, Dace, 
Bream, Gudgeons, and other Fish. The Mole empties 
itself into the Thames at East Moulsey, in Surrey. 
The Angler will find good sport, particularly in the 
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nergbbonrhood of Esher> and Leatherhead, on to 
Cobham^ Dorking, and Ryegate. 

The river and branches of the Ck>lne are much ire*- 
quented by the London Anglers in the neighbourhood 
of Uxbridge, Iver, Longford, &c. for Trout, Jack, 
Roach, Chub, &c. The Colne rises in Hertfordshire 
and divides Middlesex from Buckingham shire^ passing 
Watford, Uxbridge, &c. and falls into the Thames, at 
Staines. 

The Dove rises near the Three Shire Stones, in Der- 
byshire, passes on to Ashburn, from thence falls into 
the Trent : this little river abounds with Trout, and 
also Grayling. 

The Medway rises in Sussex, through which county 
and Kent it flows to Rochester and Chatham, passing 
by Maidstone, &c. and is well stored with Flounders; 
Pike, Eels, Perch, and a few Salmon and other Fish, 
The Stoub rises in Kent, runs past Ashford, round 
Canterbury, from thence to Hackhi^n Forditch, 
and continues its course to Sandwich, and there 
empties itself into the sea : this river abounds with 
Roach, Trout, Eels, &c.— the Forditch> or large White- 
flesh Trout, is met with also in this river. 

The Ouse rises in Oxfordshire, proceeds to Buck- 
ingham, gliding on to Bedford and Huntingdon, from 
thence to Ely, and falls into the sea at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk. The Ouse is well stored with Jack, Pike, 
Perch, Eels, &c. 

The Cam rises in Cambridgeshire, runs by Cam* 
bridge, and, after some mQes, is lost in the river Ouse : 
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the Cam does not boast of Trout, but it may of Jack, 
Fike, Carp, Perch, Eels, Roach, &c. There are many 
large pieces of water near this river,* known by the 
names of Meers Lakes, &c. fuU of fine Tench and 
various other Fish : also in Romsey-mere, near Hunt- 
in^Q) famous for Eels and Pike. 

The Tamer divides the counties of Cornwall and 
Devcmshire, passes Launcestdn, Saltash, and Ply- 
mouthrDock, and falls into Plymouth-Sound. It 
contains more Salmon than any other in the West of 
England. 

The] Ex rises in Somersetshire, passes Tiverton and 
Ex(M«r, and empties itself into the sea, at Exmouth: 
jdiuingita course, it takes the waters of several streams^ 
and is well stored with Satoon, Trout, Eels, &c. 

The Jtcsin rises, in Hampshire, and passing by 
^^sey^and Winchester, falls into the sea, at South- 
ampton 3 itiabounds with Trout, fine Ejtls, and other 
Fish. 

The Wye rises in Montgomeryshire, passes by 
Hereford and Monmouth^ and falls into the Severn, 
bdaw Chepstow. 3 and is stored with Trout and Gray- 
ling. 

The Eden, Hcmbea, TBES,-RijaBi<E, Went, Rother, 
Tweed, and Tyme> are the principal rivers in the North 
of England ^' and beside Salmon, the largest Salmon 
Troatvaadall the varieties of Troutyare more uumerous 
in those: rivers than in those of the South and Western 
parts of the Kingdom. 
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Brief Remarks on Angling in every Month of the Year. 

' During the Winter quarter^ the Angler must not ex- 
pect many days^ or even hours^ when he can indulge 
in his favourite amusement} for the pinching frost 
which binds up every water in icy chains, is scarcely 
less favourable than the boisterous winds and heavy 
rains, whiph cause the rivers to overflow and inundate 
the low lands around them, and not only disturb and 
discolour the waters, but even render them, ^in'many 
cases, inaccessible. This, therefore, is the proper time 
for the Angler to examine his tackle, and repair What- 
ever, is amiss : to see whether his stock of the various 
articles requisite is complete, and, if not, to add to it 
whatever is wanting. - The rods should be "now exam- 
ined, and repaired, if any repairs are wanting, and, above 
all, new varnishing should be done at this season ; and, 
by the way, let me advise my angling friends to be par- 
ticular in scraping off the old varnish before they put 
on new, or, if they even send their rods from home to 
be re- varnished, let them take the trouble to scrape off 
the old themselves. Nothing should be omitted, on 
the part of the Angler, to make his apparatus as com- 
'plete as possible, that he may not be employed in ma- 
king or repairing tackle, at a season when his time 
might be better employed in using it. Gay has givien 
the Fisherman some wholesome advice on this subject, 
in the following beautiful lines, in the first canto of his 
Rural Sports : 
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When genial Spring a livifig warmth bestows, 
And o'er the year her verdant inantle throws, 
No swelling inundation hides the grounds. 
But crystal currents glide within their bounds t 
The finny brood their wonted haunts forsake, 
Float in the sun, and skim along the lake ; 
With frequent leap they range the shallow streams. 
Their silrer coats reflect the dazzling lieams. 
Now let the Fisherman his toils prepai'e. 
And arm himself with every watery snai'e ; 
His books, his lines, peruse with careful eye, 
Increase his tackle, and his rod re-tie. 

My advice, however, is to prepare every thing need- 
ful while-^ 

The swelling inundation hides the ground, 

and not have it to do— 

When genial Spring a living warmth bestows. 

Thus the Angler may employ some of hid leisure 
time for future pleasure ; but it is well to recollect, 
that Solomon says, '* the wise man looks to the end 3'* 
for Anglers, as well as other sportsmen, are unable to 
follow their favourite amusements when infirmities 
and old age arrive : it would, therefore, be wise to 
cultivate the mind to get a taste for literature, as a 
resource in solitude, infirmities, or when age prevents 
the Sportsman from using his angle, or gun. A tastje 
for reading may prevent the aged or infirm from 
becoming querulous, captious, or, probably, JFrom itio 
frequently ^applying to the bottle for solace^ ^iailii^g 

2g 
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^perhaps with some truth) frequently charged to the 
character of Sportsmen. 

January. — ^The only Fish that will take a bait this 
month, are Jack, Pike, Chub, and Roach, and, in some 
tide-rivers. Flounders, and Eels 5 for which you may 
angle an hoUr or two in the middle of the day, prqvided 
the water is sufficiently clear, and tolerably free from 
Ice. 

February. — In the latter end of this month, if the 
weather be mild for the season. Carp, Perch, Roach, 
Chub, Flounders, and Eels, as well as Jack and Pike, 
will feed ; Jack and Pike prefer live-baits, at this sea- 
son. Fish only in the middle of the day, and in eddies 
near the banks, for Fish always get to the scowers and 
shallows, and near the banks, after Winter, and remain 
there till after they have spawned. ' AU fresh-water 
Fish move, during this and the following month, from 
their Winter' quarters, and few of them vrill refuse a 
lively worm until June, 

March.; — ^Duringthismonth, Jack, Pike, Carp, Perch, 
Roach, Dace, Chub, Gudgeon, ^and Minnows, will tafee 
a bait : still continue to use a live bait for Jack gene- 
rally, and prefer the middle of the day. Angle in the 
shaUows and eddies, near the banks 5 for Dace, in shal- 
low currents, and, especially, at the tail of mills, in 
strong eddies. Jack, Pike, Smelts, Flounders, Bleak, 
jand Perch, spawn in this month. Carp leave the deeps 
now in search of the fresh grass that begins to grow 
pn the shallows, and, also, the small rushes which begin 
to shoot on the sides and banks of rivers, pon4s, &€• 
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Those rushes are sucked by the Carp^ and afford much 
nottrjishment from the pith. Red-worm^ are now a 
killing .)>ait for Carp. 

April.-t-AU the Fish enumerated in March> with the 
addition of Trout, will feed this months and sometimes 
Tench, (in rivers,) also Barbel, Bleak, Flounders, and 
Eels : baits as before^ Angle in shallows, sharps, &c« 
as in March. Barbel, Dace, Gudgeons, Minnows^ 
Rudd, Bream, and Pope or Ruff, spawn this month. 

May.-— During this month. Eels will run and take a 
bait, night and day, and all the different species of fresh- 
water Fish now feed and take baits, at top and bottom 
of the water 3 also in ponds, you may expect sport. 
Still prefer to angle in the shallows, sharps, streams, 
and eddies. Roach, Chub, Carp, Millers* Thumb, and 
Umber, or Graylmg, spawn this month* 

June.-— This month, the Bottom-Angler will find but 
indifferent sport, most Fish having recently spawned^ 
and are out of condition, except Trout, which are now 
healthy and strong on the feed. Angle in the streams, 
eddies, and currents. Tench spawn this month. 

July. — ^All fr^sh-water Fish will now feed, but best in 
the morning and evening, and will take a variety of 
baits 5 but, from the quantity of ^d they get from 
weeds, and not having quite recovered from spawning,, 
they will not take a bait freely. Still continue to 
angle in the streams and scowers. Some say, that 
Gudgeons spawn again this month, or early in August, 
see page 42. Be that as it may, I know they will con- 
tinue to follow the rake, and take a Red-worm. 
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AtTor ST.— -During this inontb> all kinds of Fish will , 
take a bait j but you mui»t fish in the mornings very 
early, and late in the evening, to get much sport. 
Some writers say, that Carp and Smelts spawn again 
this month, but I do not believe it t see page 96. 

Sbptkmbbr.— This month is a good season for most 
kind of angling, from early in the morning till litte at 
Bight, if the wat^r is not too bright. Barbel, Chub, 
Roach, and Dace, are now aboUt leaving the weeds, 
and get into deeper water. — ^Note. Perch will take a 
live Minnow or Stone loach, freely, during August, Sep* 
tember, and October. 

October. — ^This month is good for trolling and bot- 
tom-fishing, but not so for fly-fishing, or angling in 
ponds or still waters. The weeds, in rivers are now 
getting sour and rotten, and, in consequence, the Fish 
are leaving them for holes and deeper water : now 
begin to use brains, as a bait for Chub, in preference to 
any other, and so continue to do aU the Winter noontbs, 
or say. till April, or May.— Note. If the weather 
continues mild for the season. Perch will still take a 
live bait. 

November. — ^During this month. Chub, Roach, Jack, 
and Pike, vnll still take a bait, and, sometimes, very 
freely in the middle of the day. Roach and Chul> 
now get into deep water, and there remain imtil 
Spring. Dace now begin, generally, to r^se a bait, 
and so continue till the latter end of the following 
February, pr the begining of March, 
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Dbcbhbea. — Chub, Roach, Jack, and lUe, continue 
to afford the Angler a few hours' amusement and 
profit, if a favourable opportunity offers for him to 
exercise his skill ; but that seldom occurs this month, 
because the watersare generally either flooded, too thick, 
or frozen up. Barbel, Carp, and Gudgeons, are now re- 
tired to deep holes, or under sheltering banks, for 
varmth, &c.' which are their usual Winter quarters; the 
EeU are, also, now buried in numbers together, in deep 
sandy holes, or in mud, and there remain, in a torpid 
state, till Spring. 

llie field) their verdare now reiigD, 
The bleatiDg Bocka and lowing klne 

Give o'er their furmcr pla^ ; 
The feather'd tribe forget Ihn nolea, 
Wht^ joyful strain'd their vocal throats 

To cbanot the matin Ut. 
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Whene'er, dear brothers, you shall go to fish, 
I wish you luck to take a handsome dish 
Of Carp, Tench, Pike, Perch, Barbel, Dace, or Roach, 
By angling fair— I pray you, never poach 5 
' But first, good Sirs, these few hints take 

' From a Brother Bob, an, old angling rake : 
-* Before you quit your homes, look round and think 
If all your Tackle's right, wilii cash for meat and drink. 

And when your sport is done, bear this in mind- 
Look well about, that nought is left behind. 

Rules, Hints, and Observations, relative to Angling. 

To prevent disputes, it is generally understood and 
agreed to limong Anglers, (an article to this eflfect 
being always introduced in well regulated subscrip- 
tion-waters,) that a distance the length of rod and 
line, or thirty feet, shall be kept between each person, 
while angling. 

The Angler should also bear in mmd, that 

Good nature sets our hearts at ease, 
and softens pain and sorrow. 

When you have made choice of a place to fish, first 
plumb the depth truly, and with as little disturbance 
to the water as may be ; let your line, with the plum- 
met to it, remain in the water while you make and 
cast in the ground-bait ; by which time, the line will 
be softened and stretched, consequently less likely to 
break. If the water be still, throw in small pieces 
of ground-bait > if a strong current, large pieces, and 
keep as far from the water as you can, and go quietly 
and slyly to work, for Fish have so many enemies 
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that they are suspicious of every thing they see^ feel> 
or hear ; even the shaking the bank of a river (under 
which Fish frequently lay) will alarm Barbel> Chub, 
&c. and spoil the Angler s sport : this occurs^ fre- 
quently^ by strangers walking to and fro to see or 
inquire what sporty &c. and, also, when two or three 
Anglers are fishing near each other : therefore, avoid 
agitating the water, by trampling on the bank unne* 
cessarily 5 drop your baited hook in the water, gently, 
and you will kill more Fish than three Anglers who 
act differently^ 

' When you have hooked a heavy Fish, use your ut- 
most skill (for it is much easier to strike or hook 
than to kill or land a Fish) -, immediately give him 
line, but always endeavour to keep the line from 
hanging slack, for, when so, the Fish, by shaking 
or. rubbing its nose against the bottom, or any sub- 
stance, weeds, &c. easily gets rid of the hook : by 
no means check him, unless there is some great im- 
pediment in your way, that would, almost to a cer- 
tainty, break, or so entanglie your line, as to leave no 
chance of your killing the Fish 3 in which case, chuse 
the least evil, by trying the strength of your tackle 
in bringing him to the landing net or shore y but, 
otherwise, keep him out of sight : when the Fish stops, 
wind up some of the line, and lead him to the part 
of the water that is free from the current, weeds, &c, -, 
keep, the top of your rod elevated, and draw the Fish 
to the right, the left, and so on till he is quite tired 
or spent j butj while so playing the Fish, when it 
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\ 

struggles or pulls hard, give line freely> wind it up 
again, and so continue to act until the Fish is so ex- 
hausted as to suffer itself to be drawn without resis- 
tance^ then you may V3nture to bring it to the land- 
ing-net : here, again, they generally make a violent 
plunge, on first seeing the net 3 if so, give line again 
and play him a little longer } and again bring him to 
the net ; this course must be pursued until the Fish 
suffers itself to be quietly netted : if you are without 
a landing-net or hook, you must take the Fish to a 
shallow inlet or level shore. More Fish are lost after 
being fairly hooked, for want of skill or patience in 
the Angler, than by any other means 3 for, if a very 
heavy Fish be hooked with a small hook and fine 
tackle, by giving line, when he pulls strong, instead 
of pulling against him, the largest Fish may be 
killed with such fine tackle as would break with a 
Fish of a pound weight, if attempted to be weighed 
or lifted out immediately it is hooked. 

After a day's fishing, make it a rule to examine 
your tackle, particularly the lines and hooks, as some 
part of the line may, probably, be chafed and weakened 
by rubbing against strong weeds, the shelves under 
the banks, or other causes : take out any defective 
part and replace it by a new length 3 never put by 
your running or trolling lines until they are dry, but 
dry them before you wind tip your winch, if possible ; 
if not, soon as at home, draw them off and dry them 
leisurely before you again wind them on the winch} also 
see that the hooks you have used are stiU sharp, and 
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tight enougti tied to use again ; if not, re-tie them> 
and occasionally rub your lines with a little sweet 
oil> muttoh-suet, or wax candle^ to keep them from 
suddenly snapping, which they ai'e apt to do when too 
dry. 

It is best to keep gut and hair in parchment, 
itooistened with oil of almonds or salad oil, same as 
musicians keep their violin-strings in. 

When your line becomes ragged and chafed, rub 
it up and down wilh a piece of India Rubber, which 
Will immediately make it smooth \ and also notice, 
that by rubbing gut or hair which has laid in coils, 
with India Rubber, it instantly becomes straight, espe- 
cially those pieces to which hooks are tied, as those 
pieces are usually kept coiled up. 

Accustom yourself to use fine tackle, which will 
the sooner make you a skUful Angler, by greater care 
being requisite in using it : if you, perchance, break 
your tackle, do not lose your temper, but sit down 
and diligently repair the damage done, then begin 
again : — recollect, hope and patience support the 
Fisherman. 

Angling for Fish, in ponds, is more fit for the inex- 
perienced or novice in angling, than in rivers or swift 
streams, for, generally speaking. Fish, in ponds and 
still waters, are not so large, strong, active or well- 
fed, as Fish are in rivers 5 they are, therefore, more 
easily allured and taken by a baited hook : neither 
is it of such material consequence to provide such 
fine or superior tackle, to plumb the depth so accu- 
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rately> or to throw so much of choice grdund-bait in 3 
for Fish in ponds, and confined waters, have not such 
a variety or quantity of food, as is produced or found 
in rivers and streams : indeed, some ponds are so over^ 
stocked with Fish, that those which are taken, .are 
generally very thin, ill-shaped, and coloured^ and 
half-starved, particularly if there . has been a long 
drought, the springs being then very low, and the 
water in ponds the same ; at such times. Fish will 
take almost any bait that is offered. From those 
causes, it is apparent, that pond, or still- water fishing 
is best calculated for those who have had little or no 
practice in the art of angling, as less skill, application^ 
or labour is required, than in rivers. 

There are some ponds around London, preserved 
for angling, and also some parts of the Croydon and 
Regent's Canal. By paying an annual or daily sum^ 
the Angler may, at those places, enjoy his favourite 
diversion : the ponds 1 allude to, are the Wellington 
Fond, near Pollard's Row, Bethnal Green ; Bunkers- 
hill Pond, Hackney Road 3 and the water called 
Porto Bello, at Shepherd's Bush 3 this water is fre- 
quently replenished by Fish from the river Thames, 
consisting of Oudgeons, Roach, Dace, Perch, Eels, 
Jack, Tench, &c. brought by the Thames Fishermen 
for the purpose. 

When you tie a knot, in making or repairing a line, 
always soak the gut or hair in warm water ) if that 
cannot be obtained, hold it in your mouth until soft^ 
otherwise^ in tying the gut or hair, while dry, it will 
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surely break. Make yourself acquainted with every 
method of tying, knots, fastening off, &c. by inquir- 
ing among experienced Anglers, the proprietors of 
fishing-tackle shops, watermen, sailors, and whip- 
makers. By such practical information, you will be 
the better enabled to tie on hooks, make up your 
own lines, mend a broken rod, &c. thaii by any writ^ 
ten direction. 

When soft rain faUs, particularly in ponds, when 
the waters are low, or the day turns out foggy, 
gloomy, and close, most kinds of Fish wiU feed at 
bottom, especially Carp and Tench ; you may ex- 
pect sport, also, by dipping towards dusk, but a gentle 
curling breeze is best for whipping. 

If very heavy rain or hail fall, especially if accom- 
pfmied with a tempest or hurricane^ or a very cold 
and strong east or north wind blowing, the Angler 
must not.expect sport ; neither will the Fish take a 
bait late in the day, in Winter 3 therefore, only angle a 
few hours at mid-day, and exactly reverse the rule in 
Summer. When clouds gather and br:ng on a storm. 
Fish will leave off biting, oftentimes, some hours 
before the storm bursts. Thunder, lightning, and 
hail, are offensive to Fish, and also spoil the Angler s 
$port. 

When east wind blows or sun shines bright. 
Then don't expect the Fish will bite. 
If ask'd, '* What wind suits angling best ? " 
I answer, '* The south, or south-west." 

It generally happens in the months of July and 
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August^ that tl^e water in tbe rivers, &c. is very low, 
and loaded, both on the surface and bottom, with 
slimy weeds, in consequence of which the watery 
element becomes unhealthy 3 then the Angler must 
not expect the Fish to bite freely until a storm or 
heavy rain agitate and purify the waters ; immediately 
after which, there will be good sport in fishing for 
Barbel, Roach, Chub, and most kinds of Fish. 

The Angler should not be discouraged, or lose his 
taste for fishing, because he does not always meet 
with success, for, under the most favourable appear* < 
ance of weather and water, the most experienced 
Angler is sometimes disappointed of sport : if he 
could take many Fish every time he used his angle, 
he would find the pleasure of angling considerably 
diminished. A good day's sport occasionally keep9 
desire alive — ^too much ceases to excite. 

For your health's sake, never drink water out of 
rivers or ponds while in a perspiration: weak Brandy 
or Gin and water is to be preferred to Malt Liquors 
or water when you are oppressed with heat or thirst, 
especially to cold spring water, which should never be 
drank without an admixture of Wine, or a small quan- 
tity of Spirits, while the body is very warm : also be 
careful to keep your feet dry by wearing strong boots 
or shoes, which should be frequently well saturated 
with a mixture of chopped mutton-suet, bees-wax, 
and powdered black rosin 5 full directions how to 
prepare and use this mixture will be found in page 
176. 
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WbbBQ you use tke landnig-net^ avoid toucluDg your. 
liQ,e with it^ or you hazard breaking the line^ aod 
losing your Fish -, and always put the net to the head 
of the Fish. 

Many good Fish are lost> after they have been fairly 
hpoked^ by. the hook breaking or straightening i 
therefore^ make it a rule to try the strength of your 
hooks before you use them^ in the following manner : 
hcfld the hook by the shanks and place the other end 
over a nail or staple Hhat may be driven in a board, 
wall^ OY any other places then, pull strong with 
jerking \ then, if the hook break, there is an end of 
the tjdal \ if it bend a little and again recover its shape^ 
it may be iised, but if it bend or nearly draw straight, 
it should be rejected, for you are as likely to lose a 
Fish by the hook straightening as by its breaking : 
a real well-tempered hook will neither bend nor break. 
Small hooks may be tried by holding one between 
the fore-finger and thumb of each hand by their 
shanksi and hooking the bended parts together, then 
pulling and jerking one against the other. 

From June till November, Fish feed or bite best in 
the mornings and evenings > from November to May, 
the middle of the day is be»t, unless the weather be 
remar&ably warm or muggy; in which case, you , 
will meet with sport from day-light till dark : and, 
again, during the Summer, if the weather be dark and 
doudy, or warm drizzling rain fall, you may expect 
sport in the middle of the day, and till it be quite dark. 

When you see Trout^ Chub, or Salmon, leap put of 
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the water at flies^ moths* &c.^ and Jack^ Pike^ and 
Perch, shoot after the small Fish, steadily pursise 
your amusement of angling, for the Fish are then on 
the feed. 

In fly-fishing, you will meet with the best sport 
after a shower of rain, that does not thicken the wa- 
ter, but it has little effect in bottom-fishing in rivers, 
unless enough falls to colour the water 5 the Fish then 
eome near the sides or banks^ expecting food to be 
washed from the land, consequen,tly, you may. rea- 
sonably expect sport. Fish being then on the feed. In 
still waters^ and, especially, ponds, during and imme-. 
diately after rain. Fish generally feed freely. 

When the water is very low and bright in rivers, 
angle far out, and in the stream 5 but when the rivers 

I 

are full and thick, fish in the eddies and near the bank. 

When the water is low and bright, with a clear blue 
sky, and an unobscured sun, it is loss of time to bot- 
tom or float-fish, until within an hour of dark 3 for, 
during such state of water and sky. Fish easier disco- 
ver the deception, and avoid the most tempting bait 
either in Winter or Summer. 

When cold winds blow, always angle in the deep 
holes that lie under the wind, or you will meet with 
little sport, for Fish are very susceptible of cold. 
When you fish in shallow water, and the sun is shin- 
ing, endeavour to place yourself so that your shadow 
does not lie upon the water, or you will meet with 
little success. 

When you have occasion to speak to any person 
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while anglings make it a rule^ while do speakings to 
keep at some distance from the water, that yourself or 
'shadow he not seen hy the Fish; also^ avoid asking 
unnecessary questions^ for though the party^ to whom 
they be addressed^ out of politeness^ may return civil 
answers^ yet^ifhe be an experienced Angler> and have 
his sport at heart, you cannot oblige him more than 
by making your questions and stay as short as possi'^ 
ble. . A forced conversation, and loitering about any 
person, while fishing, is considered extremely rude, 
among Anglers. . < 

. Never attempt to lift a large Fish out of the water 
by taking hold of any part of your line ; for, with the 
least plunge, the Fish will surely break away, but 
use a landing-net for the purpose : while fly-fish- 
ing, you cannot, sometimes, avoid laying hold of your 
line to draw the Fish near the shore, but do it with 
much care and caution, in the following manner; 
take the rod in one hand and the line in the other ; 
draw the Fish gently on its side, with the head a lit- 
tle raised, if over weeds, to prevent the hook laying 
hold of them 3 then place .the rod over your thigh, 
and lift the Fish out 

Some baits are peculiar to certain rivers and waters } 
also, the same baits are taken earlier in some rivers 
than in others, and later one year than another, by a 
few weeks, according to the forwardness of the sea- 
son : of these things, the Angler should take notice, 
which will prevent much disappointment, loss of 
time, &c. 
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Careful Anglers provide themselves with a piece of 
cork or boards (which some cover with a piece of car" 
pety) to sit on while angKng^ knowing the danger of 
siitinrgoa the bare ground, however dry it ms^seem,ai, 
from so. doing, many have experienced violent chc^ics^ 
inflammations in the bowels, &c. The cork orboimL 
provided for a treat, is usually about eighteen i|iclMS^ 
lottg, and twelve broad, which may be kept and carried 
in a basket, with other articles used by Anglers. -' 
/ When anglhig in rapid heavy water, it is necessary 
to have a float on the line, that will require many shot 
to sink it; cork-floats are gehersdly p^eferred in this 
case, the best being those which have the cork flsred 
on a very strong quill of a Goose, Swan, or Porcupine, 
about the middle thereof; this piece of ci^rk sfaotdd 
be of a long oval shape> about an inch long, and tlic 
same in circumference in the middle : this shape is 
far preferable to the old- shaped cork-floats, made in 
the form of a Windsor pear, which make a great re-* 
sistance in passing thrbu^ the water, consequently, 
9k slight bite is, not easily seen or struck. If a tip-> 
capped float is used in such water, it must be very 
strong made, and the top thicker And stouter than the 
bottom, or it will not swim steady, though in mode- 
rate streams or still water ; always prefer the tip- 
capped float, with both ^nds equally small, filr no 
other shape shews a slight bite so readily.'-— Note. 
Pass the line two or three tim^s Around the float, be* 
ginning at the bottom, before y4>u put th^ top cap on, 
which strengthens and keeps the float straight, and^ 
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also^ prevents the line slipping when you strike^ and 
thereby losing the proper depth you should fish at ; 
and) further^ I would advise those who purchase Uieir 
caps to examine and smooth the edges thereof before 
using them^ for^ generally^ the edges are sharp>' and 
will cut or fret the line; and^also^ to make it a irule 
never to draw the line through the caps^ without first 
taking the cap from the floaty otherwise^ you injure 
the link, and, frequently, loosen the joints of your float. 

When you fish for Barbel, in deep or rapid streams^ 
let your baited -hook drag on the ground several 
laches 5 to effect which, make it a rule, when you have 
taken the depth, to let the hook touch the gound, and 
the bottom of the float the surface of the water > by 
so doing, when you are angling, and the float being 
sunk to its proper depth in the water, the baited 
hook will lay on the ground and slowly drift with 
the current, which gives time and facility to the Fish 
to take the bait 

Note. When angling for Barbel, Roach, Chub, Dace, 
&c. especially in rivers, don t hav^ above two feet of 
line between the float and the point of the rod, and 
so hold your rod that the line I have spoken of shall 
hang straight, not bagged or hanging over the water, 
as is the case with inexperienced or careless Anglers ) 
and also keep the tqp of the rod always ditectly over 
the float, moving your arm with the stream, which 
then allows the float and the top of the rod, as it 
were, to sail together ^ by which means, the instant a 
Fish bites, you are enabled to strike the hook in him* 

2 H ^ 
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lirbm the shortness of Iine> and that being over thd 
Fi^, for Fish bite (or suck in) and blow out of thei^ 
ttiouth what they dislike^ so quick^ in a stream^ that 
those who angle with much slack line, lose, perhaps, 
tW6 bites, or Fish, out of three. 

When your rod has been in the rain (or, from any 
6ther cause, got Wet) the joints are apt to swell, so 
that you cannot separate them. Application must be 
then made to heat ; hold the joint of the rod over 
the flame of a lighted candle, the wet wiH soon begin 
to ooze out froili between the joints, and they are 
theii easily parted* When a candle is not to be had^ 
a pieee of lighted brown paper may do. 

If, when angling for Carp, Chub, Roach, or Perch, 
and after having hooked a Fish, he break away, little 
sport is to be expected in the place where you lost 
him (especially if a latrgte one, and you have played 
him some time) j for, when free from the hook, through 
fright and pain it rushes violently away, which alarms 
the otheris : in such ease, immediately cast in a good 
store of ground-bait, or move to another place.— 
Note, when casting iti ground-bait (especially for 
Carp and Chub) throw in small pieces, and as gently 
as possible, for those Fish are soon alarmed, and, 
when so, seldom take a bait again that day. 

When, angling in a water that you have no local 
knowledge of, fish in the eddies, or at nleeting of two 
streams, around piles about bridges, locks, miH-cails, 
pools, wears, deep dark holes, and flood-gates. 

When angling in a river, or any other water, for 
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fiarbdl^ Chub, Rbach^ Dace, Gudgeons, or Perch; 
prefer that part which has a clean, gravelly, or sandy 
bottditi ; for those Fish, unlike Carp, Tench, tod 
Eels, Site ^seldom found wh^re the bottom is foul or 
mtiddy. 

It is well known to old Anglers, that heavy Trout, 
Barbel> aiid otter Fish, may be caught, during the 
night, by angling j but it is hazardous, in respect to 
health 5 few can practise it With impiinity, and many 
have suflFered for years by colds, agues, and most 
violent rheumatic affectiotis, brought by following 
t&e diversion of night*angling 5 therefore, thii serioui? 
attd gisntlemen Anglers seldotn practise it. 

Law$ r€lfaHf)e to Fishtng. 

' As an {(dVocjate for singling, I feel interested and 
anxious for the honmir and credit of the Anffler*s 
charactef «nd conduct 5 I, therefore, beg his attention 
to a few dbservcttiotts, ahd extracts from Acts of Par- 
liament relative to the preservation of Fish and 
Fisheries. It should be recollected, that if the Angler 
eominit an offftnc6 or trespass, from his ignorance o^ 
the laws on the subject, h6 is, equally liable to fine 
and punishment as if acting by premeditated design 5 
for it is presumed by the magistrates of courts, that 
from the known publicity of the laws, every person 
is acquainted with their regulations in respect to the 
protection of property, punishment for trespass, and 
the like. Moreover^ as reasonable beings, and ac- 
countable for our misdeeds, it surely behoves us so t6 
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regulate our conduct in pursuing our pleasures and 
amusements^ that we in no wise lose sight of, or in- 
fringe, the Golden Rule, that of " doing unt9 others 
as we would they should do unto us," — a strict 
ohservance of which I seriously recommend to all 
brother Anglers. 

The most recent, and the principal act to protect 
fisheries, was passed in the fifth year of his late 
Majesty George the Third's reign, from which the 
following extract is taken : , 

"No one shall enter into any park or paddock 
fenced in and enclosed, or into any garden> orchard, 
or yard, adjoining or belonging to any dwelling house, 
or in or through which park, or paddock, garden, or- 
chard or yard, any river or stream of water shall run or 
be, or wherein shall be any river, stream* pond, pool, 
moat, stew, or other watery and by any ways, means or 
device whatsoever, shall steal, take, kOl or destroy 
any Fish bred, kept or preserved in any such river or 
stream, pond, pool, moat, stew, or other water afore- 
said, without the consent of the owner or owners 
thereof, or shall be aiding or assisting in the stealing, 
taking, killing or destroying any such Fish as afore* 
said, or shall receive or buy any such Fish, knowing 
the same to be stolen or taken as aforesaid, and 
being thereof indicted within six calendar months 
next after such offence or offences shall have been 
committed, before any judge or justice of gaol delivery 
for the county wherein such park or paddock, garden, 
orchard or yard shall be, and shall on such indict- 
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s, 

meht be^ by verdict^ or by his or their oWn confession 
or confessions^ convicted of any such offence or offm*- 
ces as aforesaid^ the person or pe#s6ns so convicted 
shall be transported for seven years. 

''That in case any person or persons shaU take^ 
. kill or destroy^ or attempt to take, kiU or destroy, 
any Fish in any river or stream^ pond> pool, or other 
^ater (not being in any park or paddock, or in any 
garden, orchard or yard adjoining or belonging io 
any dwelling-house, but shall be in any other enclosed 
ground which shall be private property) ^very such 
person, being lawfully convicted thereof by the oath 
of one or more credible witness or witnesses, shall 
forfeit and pay, for every such offence, the sum of 
five pounds to the owner -or owners of the fishery, of 
such river or stream of water, or of such pond, pool, 
moat, or other water ; and it shall or may be lawful 
to and for any one or more of his Majesty s justices 
of the peace df this county, division, riding or place 
where such last mentioned offence or offences shall 
be committed, upon complaint made to him or them> 
upon oath, against any pei^son or persons for any 
such lflst<-iki^nt]oned offence or offences, to issue his 
61* their warrant or warrants to bring the person or 
persons so complained of before him or them ; and 
if the person or persons so complained of, shall be 
convicted of- any of the said offences last-mentioned, 
before such justice or justices, or any ether of his 
Majesty's justices of the same county, division, riding 
or place aforesaid, by the oath or oaths of onef of 
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more credible witnesses, which oaths such justice or 
justices are hereby authorised to administer, or by 
his or their own confession, then and in such case 
the party so convicted shall, immediately after such 
conviction, pay the said penalty of five pounds, hereby 
before imposed for the offence or offences aforesaid, 
to such justice or justices before whom he shall be so 
convicted, for the use of such person or persons as 
the same is hereby appointed to be forfeited and paid 
unto, and, in default thereof, shall be committed by 
such justice or justices to the house of correction 
for any time not exceeding six months, unless the 
money forfeited shall be sooner paid.*' 

Trespass. 

If I go on another man*s ground without license, 
•the owner may have an action of trespass against 
me ; and if I continue there after warning by the 
owner or his servant thereunto authorised, the owner, 
or his servant by his command, may put me off by 
force ', but not beat me, unless I make resistance -, 
9th. Edward IV. > No servant shall be questioned 
for killing a trespasser within his master s liberty, 
who will not yield, if not done out of former malice : 
yet if the trespasser kills any such servant, it is mur- 
der: 21st Elizabeth. . 

If any person shall keep any net, angle, leap, piche, 
or other engine for taking Fisb (except the makers or 
sellers of them^ or the owners or occupiers of rivers 
and fisheries) such engines, if they shall be found 
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fishing with, without the consent of the owner of the 
fishery, shall be seized, and any person, by a warrant 
tinder the hand and seal of a justice of peace, may 
search the houses of such prohibited and suspected 
persons, and seize to their own use, or destroy, such 
engines : 4 and 5 of WiUiam and Mary, Cap. 93. 

Bargemen, and others, catching Fish with nets iii 
canals, &c. not being free waters, are subject to heavy 
fines or imprisonment ^ or if they lay snares, trim- 
mers, &c. at night, are liable to transportation. 

Criminal proceedings, and penalties for injuries 
done to private fisheries, are punishable either by 
common law or by different statutes. The breaking 
the mounds of ponds maliciously, and stealing Fish 
out of waters in enclosed grounds, is declared felony f 
and the offender taking Fish out of water in unen* 
closed grounds are subject to . penalties, and the 
owners of fisheries and ponds are authorized to seize 
the nets and fishing-tackle of trespassers, and to keep 
or destroy them as they think fit; vide Appendix to 
" Chitty*s Treatise on the Game Laws," a work well 
deserving a place in the Angler s library, as it treats 
very fully on the nature and rights of fisheries j as 
well as on shooting, hunting, &c.- 

There is also an act which makes it felony, and 
subject to transportation, for laying night-lines, or 
any other device to take Fish by night ; and, if laid 
by day, to heavy fines ; and if the parties are armed or 
disguised while so acting, they become felons, with- 
out benefit of clergy. 
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The Angler should also bear it in mind> that a 
Ipe^sfi may be committed in cases even where he 
has the pennission of the proprietor of the water to 
fish ; for, in many instances, the owner of the water 
is not the owner of the land through which it runs^ 
and without permission be obtained from both> he ia 
equally liable to action for trespass. 

Directions for the Recovery of Drowned Persons,^ and 
prevention of premature death. 

Considering that many lives are lost by drowaing^ 
which might be saved, if the mean* recommended by 
the Hoyal Humane Society were eaidy applied.- to 
restore suspended animation;.! have inserted the rules 
and methods directed to be pursued in. such cases by 
the said. Society. As it is^ possible the Angler may 
have occasion to receive or give assistance in such 
cases, I trust I shall be excused for thlifi introducing 
the subject. 

Treatment of Dromned Persons. 

In removing the body to a convenient place, care 
must be taken that it be not bruised, nor shaken 
violently, nor roughly handled, nor carried over any 
man's shoulders with the head hanging downward, 
nor rolled upon the ground, nor oyer a barrel> nor 
lifted up by the heels 3 for experience proves, that all 
these methods may be injurious, and destroy the 
small remains of life. The unfortunate object should 
be cautiously conveyed by two or more persons, or 
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in a carriage upon straw^ iying as on a bed, ivith the 
hea\l a little raised, and kept in as natural and easy 
a position as possible. 

' The body, being well dried with a.cloth or flannel, 
should be placed in a moderate degree of heat, but 
not too near a large fire. The window or door of the 
room ' should be left open, and . no more, persons ad- 
mitted into it, than those yrho are absolutely neces-r 
sary, as the lives of the patients greatly depend upon 
their having the benefit of the pure air. The warmth 
most promising of success, is that of a bed or blanket 
well heated -, bottles of hot water, laid at the bottoms 
of the feet, to the joints of the knees, and under the 
arm-pits -, and a warming-pan, moderately heated, 
or hot bricks, wrapped in cloths, should be passed 
over the body. The natural and kindly warmth of a 
healthy person lying by the side of the body, has been 
found, in some cases,' particularly of children, very 
efficacious. 

' Should the accident happen in the neighbourhood 
df a warm-bath, brewhouse, bakehouse, glasshouse, or 
any fabric where warm lees, ashes, embers, gra^, 
sand, water, &c. are easily procured, it would be of 
great importance to place the body in any of these, 
moderated to a degree of heat little exceeding that of 
a healthy person 5 or, in Summer, the exposure to sun- 
shine has been proved obviously beneficial, friction 
with the hand, or with warm flannel or coarse cloth, so 
as not to injure the skin, should also be tried with 
perseverance, for a considerable period of time* 

2i 
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The subject being placed in one or- other of these 
advantageous circumstances as speedily as possible, a 
bellows should be applied to one nostril* whilst the 
other nostril and the mouth are kept closed, and the 
lower end of the prominent part of' the wind-pipe is 
pressed backward. " The bellows is to be worked in 
this situation ; and when the breast is swelled by it, 
the bellows should stop, and an assistant should press 
the belly upwards to force the air out. The bellows 
should then be applied as before, and the belly again 
pressed -, this process should be repeated from twenty 
to thirty times in a minute, so as to imitate natural 
breathing as nearly as possible -, as the trachea is al- 
ways open through the glottis, air conveyed through 
the mouth, the nostrils being closed, would necessa- 
rily pass into the lungs. If the cartilages of the lar- 
nyx (throat) be pressed against the vertebrse, (bones 
of the neck) so as to close the sesophagus, (gullet) 
and prevent the passage of the air into the stofnach } 
and, at the same time, the mouth and left nostril 
be closed, and the pipe of the bellows inserted into 
the right nostril, the air will pass into the lungs 
through the wlnd^pipe, because that is the only 
opening through which it can pass 3 its passage into 
the sBsophagus, or its egresd through the mouth or 
left nostril, being prevented in the manner above 
described.'* 

If there be any signs of returniiig life, such as sigh- 
ing, gasping, twitching^ or any convulsive motions, 
beating of the heart, the return of the natural colour 
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and warmth, opening a vein in the arm or external 
jugular of the neck may prove beneficial ; but the 
quantity of blood taken away should not be large. 
The throat should be tickled with a feather, in order 
to excite a propensity to vomit ; and the nostrils, also, 
with a feather, snuff, or any other stimulant, so as to 
provoke sneezing. A t«a-spoonful of warm water may 
be administered now and then, in order to learn, whe- 
ther the power of swaUowing be returned ; and if it 
be, a table- spoonfid of warm wine, or brandy and 
water, may be given with advantage ; and not before, 
as the liquor might pass into the trachea before the 
power of swallowing returns. The other metboda 
should be continued, witii ardour and perseverance, 
for two hours or upwards, although there should not' 
be the least symptom of life. 

In the application of stimulaats, electricity has been 
recommended ; and when it can be early procured, 
its exciting effects might be tried in aid of the means 
already recommended ; but the electrical strokes 
should be given in a low degree, and graduftUy, aa , 
well as cautiously, increased. 



A GLOSSARY; 

.OR, 

EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS USED AMONG 

ANGLERS. 



AightSy small islands on the River ThameiK. 
^ Aiyniej to angle y to fish with a rod» line, and baited-hook. 
AngHngy the art of catching Fish with a rod, to which ai-e at- 
tached a line, hook, and bait. 

I 

Adipmu-finy the fin below the back-fin. The adipous-fin is a 
thick fleshy substance, found in Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 

BagJUhy to put Fish into a bag or basket, as they are caught. 
Bank-fiahingy angling from a bank on the side of a river; or other 

tirster. 
. Barbs or icaitles. — See Wattles. 
Barb'hook. — See Spear-hook. 

Btardy or barby of a hook, is that part a little above the point, 
^ which prevents the Fish slipping off. 
Bte* — See Humble. • 

Bobbery or Brother Boby nick-name for Anglers. 
Boitom-JUhingy angling with, any bait under water, or touching 

the ground, with a float or rod to the linev Bottom^fishing is, 

also, the most ancient mode of angling on record. ~ See the 

Bible. 

Bottom, the gut at the bottom of a fly-line, to which the hook or 
hooks are fixed. 
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Ciuis, Cadews, Siraw^ff^orms, or RoUgh'Coatt, are a sort of mag- 
got or grub, foand incased io small pieces of sticks, rushes, &c. 
— See page 307. 

Candock, or Cammock, (called, by some, the water-lily) large 
broad-leafed weeds, growing in rivers, and other fresh waters : 
they form an excellent harbour for Fish, in the Summer. 

Cane, of which fishing-rod^ are generally made, are bamboo, 
Carolina, and the sugar-cane. 

Caps, pieces of coloured quills, used to Iceep the line to the float. 

Chain'line, a long stout cord, to which, several shorter, wi^ 
batted-hooks, are fastened. — See Chain-line for Eels, page 135. 

CartUaginout, Pish without a back-bone ; such as the Lamprey, 
&c. 

Chrpsalis, is the first change of a maggot or gentle ; they thein are 
brown, and seem dead. 

Clearwg'Hiie, IB a few yards of strong small cord, to the end of 
which is fastened a heavy ring of lead or brass.— See Angling- 
Apparatus, plate 3, fig. 6. 

Ome^shorti while fishing for Jack, Pike, Trout, or Chub, and a 
Fish comes, seemingly very eager, towards the bait, but, when 
near, turns or shoots away, the Angler then says, " I had a 
Fish come at me, but he came short." 

Dabbing, or Dibbing, — See Dapping. 

Dapping, or Dipping, angling with a fly on the surface of the wa- 
ter, by rising and letting it fall gently thereon. 

Dead-lines are lines to which one or more hooks are ^tened and 
bsuted ; the line is then so placed in the water, that the hooks 
lay on the bottom ; but, to those lines, no float or rod is at- 
tached ; but, instead, are fastened to a peg, or a bank-runner. 

Deeps are the deepest parts of the River Thames, somewhat out 
of the current : to make them safe harbours for Fish to breed 
in, &c the boatmen who live at Hampton, Shepperton, and 
other places in that neighbourhood, sink their old boats in 
rows^ leaving a channel between them : in a line with this chan-- 

2i2 
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« 

nel, they fix their boats when engaged by Anglers. Th6 largest 
Barbel, and other Fish, are taken in these deeps, for the man- 
ner in which the boats are sunk effectoally protects them from 
. every kind of net. 
Devil, an artificial spinning bait for Trout, and, sometimes, tised 

for Jack. — See pages 109 and 243. 
Dip or Sink and Draw, angling for Jack, Pike, Trout, and Perch, 

with a rod and line, without a float. — Stie page 53. 
D^pers, — See Droppers. « 

Diigorger, an instrument witii a forked top, about'six inches long, 
/ made of bone, iron, or brass. When the Fish has swallowed-the 
hook, the forked end of the tHsgorger iaihtn&t down upon ii, 
which disengages the hook, and permits it to be easily drawn 
out.<—See fig. 1, plate 3, of Angling Apparatns. 
Z>or«a/-//», the back-fin. 
Dri/i of j49igl€rs,\s when. favtriOr'moreAuf(ien are in company 

a-fishing, or either going to,- or conning therefrom. ' 
Drag, a piece* of iron wire, with three or four hooks (without 
.barbs) placed back to back, to.which is fastened a long pack- 
thread line* This is used to recover any part of the tackle that 
; may be entangled in weeds,' &c, or to drag in night-liiles, 
cork-trimmers, &c.— See fig. 6, plate 3, of Angling Apparatus. 
Draw, Slip, or Bow-knot, a knot made to slip or draw out. 

Dress ; to dress a fly is to make an artificial-fly. 

Droppers, or dippers, in artificial fly-fishing : the fly at the bottom 
of the line is. called the stretcher; if more than one is used, 
tiiose above are called droppers or 'dippers. 
Dubs to dub, is to make the body of an artificial-fly. 
Jhibbing is the wool or mohair materials with which the body of 

an artificial dub-fly is made. . 
Dub^fly.-^See. Fly. 

Eddies are bends or corners of rivers, wher^ the water meets with 

. obstruction, causing it to recoil and whirl round. Fish lie much 

in these spots, as the motion of the water frequentiy brings food 
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' 6at of the stream, and gives it a raomentaqr pause, which ena- 
bles them to seize it. 

Feed,' to/eed, — ^Fish are said to be strong, or well, on the feed^ 
when they take the bait eagerly ; also, when the Angler says 
the Fish will feed all the year, or at such a time, he means they 
will then take a bait. 

FoUow the Rake; Gudgeons are ssud to follow the rake when they 
eagerly take the bait after the ground has been raked and 
loosened. 

Fe^^erSy a substance projecting from the head of some flies and in- 
sects, but more known by the name of horns. 

FUhmg and angling, synonymous terms. 

Flogging the Water; the Angler is said to flog the Water when he 

- (for an unreasonable time) keeps whipping and slashing, with 
a fly, without having a Fish rise at his bait. 

Fly 'fishings to angle with a fly, natural or artificial, as a bait. 
Flif\ a dub-fly, an artificial-fly, the body of which is large and 
chiefly roaiie of wool or moh^r. 

Oady a very small Jack. 

Oaf, a landing-hook. 

Oentlet are maggots bred from fly-blows on liver, or any putrid 

- animal substance. When full-grown, and put among bran or 
dry house-sand, they cleanse ^theniselves, and are then termed 
scoured ; and, before they are so cleansed, they are called green 

' gentles, in which state Fish are very fond of them. Carrion- 
gentles are those which the Knackers or Horse-slayers sell, 
wholesale, to the dealers in gentles, and are generally used for 
ground-baiting. 

Gorge i to gorge, to swallow or take the bait into the stomach. 

Greaves, the sediment of melted kitchen-stuff ; to be bought at 
the tallow-chandlers. 

Grabble, to fish with a line to which several hooks are fastened, 

'1 and so leaded that each hixiik lays on the ground: this mode of 
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•Ogling is termed laying on the grabble, and is much used in 
fishing for flounders, in streams where the bank slants down- 
wards. — See page 152. 

Oregariaiu, those Fish are termed gregarknu who rove about in 
flocks, or numbers, together. 

Ground'baii, greaves, bran, clay, gentles, ,&c. thrown into the 
water, by the Angler, for the purpose of drawing and keeping 
the Fish about the spot or i^ace he intends to angle in. 

Gimp, silk-twist or floss-silk, laced with brass ; sold at all fishing- 
tackle shops* 

Good Fish, a good Fish means a heavy or large Fish. - 

Hackk'JUes, artificial-flies, whoi^e bodies are slender, and chiefly 
made of the hackle-feather. If they have not wings, they are 
palmers; if with wings, they are generally called palmer- 
hackles or palmer-flies. 

tiea9§ Fish, large Fish. 

Hook, a piece of iron tempered and bent; if to catch Fish with^ it 
is barbed to prevent Fish slipping off. 

Hook foul, to hook foul is to hook a Fish by any part outside its 
body, which sometimes happens by their swimming against 
the bsuted hook, or any part of them touching the line, which 
acts on the float the same way as a bite i and, by striking, at the 
moment, the Fish is genei'ally hooked. This case occurs, fre- 
quently, when angling for Barbel, Gudgeons, and Smelts. 

Humble or Bumble-bee, is the large wild bee with a black and 
yellow body ; some have red rumps or bottoms, and others va* 
negated. 

Hurl, or Herle, the fine fibrous parts of feathers. 

Jack, or Pike, names generally used as synonymous; but, pro* 
perly speaking, a Jack becomes a Pike after it atttdns more than 
three pounds weight, or twenty-four inches in length. 

KiUing under the point of the rod ; the Angler is said to kill his 
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Fish Under the point of his rod ^ when he points it upwards, and 

keeps a tight line, by which means the Fish is iLept within a 

small circle. 
Kitling-baii, that bait which the Fish are most fond pt 
Kink; the line is said to kink or kinkle, when it gets entangled or 

twisted about the rod, or rings, &c. 
KnoUy water-knot,' a knot that \dll not slip. 
Kipper: a Salmon is said to be kipper when out of season. . Sal- 
* mon are, also, so called when smoked and dried ; and, when 

in fall roe^ and near spawning, they are termed shedder. 

Landing^kook, a large hook with a screw shank', to fasten !n about 
a yard of cane or other wood. This landing-hook is more port- 
able than a landing net, and, therefore, preferred by some An- 
glers. It is used to lift a large Fish, or to take one from the 
weeds, &c., by striking it in the gills or mouth of the Fish. The 
telescope handles are to lie preferred, because they take Up but 
little room, and may be had two or three yards long. 

Landing-nety a small net extended on an iron hoop, fastened to 
a pole, which is very useful in landing a large Fish, to prevent 
straining your rod, &c ; another sort described in the Appendix. 

Leash, a leash U three Fish of any kind. 

L^'hook, a small short-shanked hook, used to confine the mouth 
,by passing it through- the lips of a. Minnow, when you mean 
to spin it ; also used in live-bait-fishing for Jack, see page 1,05. 

Link, a link is a length of hsdr or gut.. 

Leather-mouthed Fish are those which have their teeth in the 
throat, as is the case with Barbel, Chub, Roach, Carp, 
Tench, Bream, Rudd, Dace, Bleak, Gudgeon, Loach, and 
Minnows. 

Lay~i to lay^ is to put trimmers or dead-lines in rivers, ponds^ &c. 

Laying on the water ; an Angler is said to lay on the water who 
is continually and daily fishing the same^ piece of water ;. this 

• practice ia considered nearly as unfair as taking Fish with 

- Irimmers.' 
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Legtr-line is a line mth or without a tlobt, fastened to 'ft >od, 
BUiBciently leaded, alMHit nine inches above the hook, so that 
the hiUted hoolk may lie at the bottom without drifting. See 
Angling Apparatus , plate 2, fig. 3. 

Lhe'bait-JIskInf, angling for Jack, Pike, Trout, or Perch, &c. 
with a small live Fish for a bait, and a float on the line. 

Live-bait, when speaking of live-bait, the Angler means a living 
Fish used as a bait 

Mohair, goat's hair, used in making the body of artiBcial flies* 
Move a fi»h ; in Jack fishing, when a Jack-moves from among 
weeds or any other place without taking the b^t, the Angler 
then says he moved a Fish, but he would not feed. 

Nibble; the Fish are ssud to nUfbie when they slightly touch the 

bsut, but avoid taking it into the mouth. 
Netting, catching Fish with a net. 
Night-lines, lines that have baited hooks fastened to them, and 

left in the water at night to take Fish. See Dead lines. 
Not ajtn, if the angler has had no success, and is asked what 

sport, his reply is, ** I have not got a fin." 

Of: Jack, Pike, and other Fish are said to be ^; fbr, alter they 
have deposited their spawn, they generally leave that place, and 
also, when they refuse a bait, which they frequently do imme< 
diately after their spawning, the Angler then says, tfaey are ^> 
that is, (of the feed,) sickly, and out of season. 

Pahner or Hackle, artificial flies made with or without wings.— 
See Hackle. 

Paternoster- line, is a line of gut or twisted hair, to which are tied 
three or more hooks ; those hooks are first tied to pieces of gut 
or fine brisde about or less than three inches long ; tiiose short 
pieces are fastened on the line, beginning at the bottom, about 
eight inches apart : now fasten the line to a rod, and the pmier- 
noster-line^iW be found very useful for angling in tide levers, 
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also ]fi docks, mill-ponds, and all deep agitated watera, espe- 
cially when the water is somewhat thick, and in the Spring ; 
for, at sach time, places, and seasons. Fish swim at all depths, 
and you may hait your hooks, some with worms, another with 
gentles, greaves, or any dther bait, according to the kind of 
Fish you know the water contains, in which you aagks some 
have a float to this sort of line ; others use a dip lead, and sink 
and draw the line ; some Anglers put on 12 hooks. 

Peg^lney a single line made fast to a peg or a bauk-runner. 

Pia^; to piaf a Fiah\» to let him run a certain distance after hav* 
lug hooked him, gently then checking him by winding-«up the 
line* drawing him side- ways, and, also, backwards and forwards, 
and again yielding the line to him, until he is exhausted. 

Pliers, a small pair of pincers. 

Plummet, a piece of lead in various shapes, for taking the depth y 
sold at the tackle-shops.— See the plates of Angling Apparatus. 

Pouchy to pouch, — See Gorge. 

Prime, Fish are said to prime when they rise to the surface, and 
leap out of the water : when they do this, the Angler considers 
It a good sign, as they are then on the feed. 

Punt, a broad flat-bottomed boat, large enough to hold two or 
thi^ee chairs ; it is used in angling on the river Thames, at 
Richmond, Twickenham, Kingston, Hampton, &c. 

Rank, hooks are said to be rank when the points spread outwards 
too much : this term is particularly applied to the gorge-hook 
for trolling, and likewise to Eel-hooks. 

Rise, the Fish are said to rise when they come to the surfoce to 
take a fly, or any other insect 

Run\; a run, (in trolling) means a bite. 

Runt&ng'Kne or Rurming-tackle, the line is so called when. passed 
from a winch, fixed on the rod, through rings, to join the 
baited line. MHien angling with running-tackle, make a slip- 
knot in the line, between the float and top of the rod, and put 
in the said knot a small piece of stick or quill about an inch 
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loDg, to prevent tbe line running'^ back through the rings on 
the rod, or yon cannot strike quick from the line hanging 
slack. 

Sags y Flags, or Sedger, tall narrow flag- weeds, growing in rivers^ 
and other waters, close to the banks : Jack love to harbour 
about those flags or weeds. 

Scratching for Barbel — See page 219. 

Scouers and Sharps are shallow places in rivers, with a dean 
sandy or gravelly bottom, on which the Fish sport, feed, rub, 
and roll themselves, just before they spawn ; and many contimie 
on the scouers during the warm or hot months. 

Scouer; to scouer worms, is to free them from filth, and make 
them transparent, by putting them in damp moss, &c. See 
page 301. 

Shallow, — See scouers* 

Shank of a hook, that part to which the line is tied. 

Shedder Salmon, — See Kipper. 

Shelf, or shelves, are large holes or excavations under banks of 
rivers, made by the violence of the water running against any 
particular part. 

SWt fTeeds, long* slimy weeds growing at the bottom of rivers 
and canals, in the Summer : those weeds spoil the Angler's bait, 
by hanging about it in long pieces, like silk or thread. 

Sink and draw* — See Dip, &c. 

Snatching, fishing with b stout trolling-rod and running-Un^, to 
which is affixed one, or more, strong hooks, without baits ; the 
line is then cast into a place * where large Fish frequent : the 
hooks to lay on the ground same as in ledger-fishing ; and 
when you see or feel a Fish pass over where the hooks. are, 
' endeavour, by strikingsmartly, and with force, to hook it.. 

Spears, instruments so called for striking Salmon, Eels, Trout, 
Flounders, &c. 

Spud, an iron spike made with a screw to fix in the butt of a . rod 
- or landing-net.' 
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stalk or 6i/«m,;the thick part of feathers used to luake the feelers 

or horns of artificial flies. 
Stretchers, — See Droppers. 
Strike; striking or hooking a Fish is done by giving the rod a 

sadden jerk from the wrist or arm, when the Fish has taken 

the bait. 
Swimt are deep places in rivers, ^here the stream is -not rapid : 

Fish are mostly found'in them in cool weather. 

Take ; to take, or let//. Fishy to catch fish : the words catch, or 
cangbt, are'seldom used by Anglers. 

Tickling ; when Troat are in holes, under the bank (which they are 
fond of retiring tu), they are caught by patting your Mnd into, 
those places : when you feel a Fish, gently scratch its belly 
until you reach the gills, 'then grasp it firm and lift the Fish 
out. The pleasurable titillation felt by the Trout while you 
are scratching or tickling it, prevents its attempt to leave the 
hole you find it in. 

TigfU-line; a baited line is so called when it is fastened to the 
angle-rod without a running-line. 

Tied -up; a Fish is said to be tied up, or having tied itself up, by get- 
ling so entangled or twisted up among weeds, after he is hooked, 
or getting the line round piles, or posts, so that he can neither 
get one way or the other. 

Threadling a bait is when a needle is used to put a bait fn a 
hook; such as baiting the gorge-hook, for trolling or laying 
trimmers, &c. ; also worms, when used in bobbing for Eels, 
or laying night-lines. 

Traces are lengths or pieces of gut or gimp, joined toge- 
ther with swivels', used when spinning a bait for Trout, trol- 
ling, ftc.-— See pages 105, 107, and 198. 

Trimmers are lines fastened to bank-runners, corks, or any thing 
else except an Angle rod, having a hook attached to them, 
b^ted with a live Fish. 

2 K 
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Tr^ng'haii is a baited hook which moves along, touching the 
bottom. — See page 98. 

TrolSng.— Seepage 172. 

TroU at Home; the Angler is said to troll ttt home, when he casts 
his bait close to the banlcs or shore where he stands, instead of 
casting it fkr off, or from him. 

TStmblmg-baff is a pool of considerable depth and breadth, re- 
ceiving the surplus water whkh ftdls fh>m flood-gates, erected 
in rivers and canals to Iteep np a head of water: they are nu- 
merous in the River Lea. 

Tumi to turn a Fish, is to give him another ^Hreetioti) bf cheekhig 
him, when he is Iflcely to get among l^e weeds, Ae. 

To weigh a Fi»h mrt is to lift a Fish <>ut of the wader ^ by the rod 
and line, without ^e aid of a landing-net. 

To turn a Fish ttver is when a Fish is hooked, but immediately 
breaks away, after the first turn or two. 

Warping is tying or twisting over, in making artificialities. 

f^attla^ a fleshy substance Mke a worm, hanghig ttom tiie mouth 
of Barl)el, Carp, Gudgeons, and some other Fish. 

fHneh, a machine made of brass, on which a line Is kept, made 
of India-twist, platted silk or hair, and silk twisted. 

fflhipi to whip, or whipping, tn fly-fishing, is casting a fly to a 
distance. 

ffUlp t to whip is, also, to tie a hook to hair, gut, silk, Ac. 

fVhite-Fish', Roach, Dace, Bleak, and Gudgeons, are called white- 
Fish. 
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Acids, diMgreeable to Fidi. 89* 

AagUng, informatioii thereon, difficult to obtain, and why.— S00 the Preface, 
, prdlminary diaeoune thereon, 1. 

, remarka on, for every month of the yeaij 396 ; rules and desultory 
observatiatts relative to, 348; acts relative to, with admonitions to An- 
glers, 3(A. 

Angler not to be disoouiaged, and why, 348. 

Angler's Guide, the Author's motive for putiHahing.-^fiw the Preliue. 

Angle-rod, difllerent kinds described, 4* 

Ash-fly, natural and artificial, described, 880. 

Authoi's, the, opinion of the diflbrent methods paetised in tn^ling or fishing 
for Jack and Pike, 830. 

Baits for all kinds of Fish, 61.— Sm Barbel, Chub, dec. ; observations on, 3A8. 

Bait not to be taken out too quidi, when trilling, 829. 

Bank-runner described, 8M ; when useful, ib. 

Bannister's water, on the Lea.->50e Hew^g. 

Barbel, the name of, whence derived, 69 ; large and abundant in the Thames 
and Lea, ib, ; best method of dressing them for the table, ib^i spawn unwhole- 
some, ib, I yidd mudi sport to the Angler, ib,; mode of angling for, 61 ; 
a remarkable large one crften hooked at Hampton, 66; scratdiing for, 
how practised, 380. 

Bass, described, and bow angled for, 171. - ~ 

Batteraea-bridge, fishery at, described, 38a 

Bee, whpre found good bait for Chub, 884 ; how to extract the sting, ib. 

Black-thorn fly, whoi and where found, 880. 

Blackfriars-bridge^ fishery at, described, 380l 

Bereaford's fishery.— Sm White-house. 

Bleak, where abundant, 36 : how angled for, ib, ; ground -bait for, ib. t described, 
ib. t baits for, when dapping, ib, ; sometimes mad, ib, 

Bleak-Hall, fishery at, described, 388 ; anecdote of Mathew Cook, 389. 

Blood-worms, where obtiUned, 896 1 good for varioua Fish, ib. 

Blue-house water described, 389. 

Bobbing for Eels, how practised, 185. 

Bobs, what, and of what use, 306. 

Bottom-fishing, the most ancient way of angling.— Sm the Book of Job, Chap. 14* 
' > See Float-fishing. 
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Boots, how to make water-proof, 175. 

Bottle-radng for Jack, how and where practised, 247* 

Bowerbank's water, on the Lea.— -See Blue^House. 

Brandling, where obtained, 298 ; good for Carp, Perch, Slc, ib. ; how to 

keep, 304. 
Bream, when and how taken, 114; tackle and baits for, ib, ; described, tft.; 

habits of, ib, 
Bromley mills, angling at, not pleasant; and why, 331. 
Broxboum, Crown, public-house, fishery and water described, 327* 
Browne's, Moses, verses on artifidal-fly making, 260. 
Bull-head.— S«e Miller's Thumb. 
Bullock's and other brains, how used as a bait, 69; how to Mow brains, ib. 

Cads, case-worms, dfcc., what, and of what use, 305; where found, and de* 

scribed, 306, 307. 
Carp, fine, but not abundant, in the Thames and Lea, 89 ; how and when U> 

angle for, ib, ; ground-baiti for, 25 ; long-lived, ib. ; habits of, ib.; may be 

Tendered tame, instances of, 95. 
Cannon-fly, 280. 

Carthagena-water, on the Lea, described, 327- 
Case-worms, what, and of' what use, 305. 
Chain-lines for Eels described, 130; how to bait the hooks, 136; how,>when, 

and where to lay them, 140 ; how to take them up, with advice thereon, 141 1. 

hooks proper for Eds, and how to cbuse them, 144. 
Chertsey-bridge, fishery at, described, 313. 
Cheven.— See Chub. 
Chub, a bony Fish, and inferior food, 67 ; a shy Fish, ib, ; how to angle for. 

68 ; trolling for, sometimes successful, ib. ; baits for, ib. ; ground-baits for» 

ib. ; season for Chub-fishing, 69 ; remarks on, ib, ; the River Lea famoua 

for, ib. ; baits for, when dapping, 284 
Clap-bait— See Bobs. 

Clearing-ring, of what use, and how to use, 31; 
Cockchafer, a good bait, and how to bait the hook with, 284. 
Codlings, or Cod-fish, how taken with the angle, 163. 
Conversation, forced, disagreeable to Anglers, and why, 351. 
Cook, Matthew, singular character, fond of cats, 329. 
Cook's-ferry fishery. — See Bleak-Hall. 
Cork, for seats, recommended, 352. 

Cricket, a killing bait for Trout, 263. — See Cad and Stone-fly. 
Cross-fishing, how practised, 240. 
Crudan Carp, not very common in England. 39 ; a supposed breed between 

the Carp and Roach, ib. ; very prolific, ib. ; numerous near London, ib. ; 

baits and tackle for, ib, ; when first introduced^ ib. ; described, ib, ; habits, 

ib, ; very numerous in Prussia. 
Crutch, or fork, to take up dead liioes, 148; necessary, also, for laying trim- 
mers, 246 

Dace, how to dry and preserve them, 80 ; mode of cooking, ib, ; whipping for, 
good amusement, 82; how and where to angle for, ib.: remarks on, ib.i 
baits for, yrhen dapping, 286. 

Dapping, what, and how practised. 282. 

Dare.— See Dace. 

Ditton, fishery at — See Thames-Ditton. 
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Dead-Unej how made, 15S. 

Down-looking fly, natiunl and artifidal, described, 880. 

Dragon-fly is a laige four-winged fly, by lome called the large horte-stinger 
and peaoock-fly : its body is variegated with purple, green, &c., and is about 
two or three inches long ; it has many eyes ; the wings are transparent, and of 
a bronie colour. During Summer, this large fly may be seen about rivers 
and ponds, skimming about weeds, settling on sags, rushes, &g. Artifi^iil 
dragcm-flies are used as a bait for Salmon, in some places, 157* 

Drowned persons, how to be treated, 360. 

Devils, artificial spinning-baits, fully described, 109. 

Drag-hooks, and how to use, 31 . 

Dyer's Guide may be consulted, with advantage, by the curious Angler, 261. 

Eels, tackle flt for, when a rod is used, 121 ; how taken with dead lines, tb, \ 
bcMiing for, how practised, <ft. { spearing and sniggling, how practised, 128 ; 
. mode of disabling them, when caught, 122 j how to choose hooks for, 144. 
Eel and Pike flshery. — rSee Pagers water. 

Feathers, how died yellow, for making the may-fly, 261. 

Fence-months, what, and why kept, 311* 

Fishing-tackle, the necessary articles for angling pointed out, with observations 
thereon, 1, 2,. 3. 

Flanders Weir. — See Shury's. 

Float-flshing. — See Glossary of technical terms. 

Floats, diflbrent woaU described, 7 ; and a particular so|rt for Jack-fishing, 227 ; 
how to make the float secure, with observations thereon, 353. 

Flounders, how taken, 147 s habits oS, &&, <6. 

Frags, soinetimes used as a biut for Chub, Perch, and Jack, directions how to 
bait tiie hook with, Ac, 49, 69, 2ia 

Fishiag in still waters roimd London, with observations, 346. 

Flies, artifldal, list of, to kill ttaok Christmas to Michaelmas, 278* 

how made, 259; materials for making the green-drake, gray- 
drake, or oock-up-tails, 261 ; and why so named, 263 \ materials for making 
aU kinds of flies, 272. 

Fly-flshing, artifldal, advantages of, 256 ; cannot be practised so often as bot- 
t<mi-flBhing, <&• ; rods and lines for, 287 ; how to cast the line in, 289 ; na- 
tural, how practised, 282. 

Fcetid light-brown fly, good bait for Chub, and when, 281. 

Gag for Jack, its use, &c. explained, 224. 

Gay, his lines on artificial-flies, 273 ; and advice to Anglers, 337* 

Gentles, how produced, 293 ; easily procured in London, and where, t&. ; how 
bred and preserved in Winter, 294 ; how best preserved in Slimmer, 295. 

Grains, good ground-bait, 28. 

Grasshopper, how io bait with, and dap for Chub, 284. 

Greaves, how baited with, 15 ; how to soak, and use for ground-bait, 27 ; 
' killing bait for Barbel, 62. 

Grayling not found near London, 154; described, ib.; how angled for, £6. ; is 
adled an Umber, when full grown, ib. 

Ground-bait, observations on, 27 ; how to make various kinds, 25. 

Gudgeon, abundant in the Lea, 46 ; season for angling for,^ ib, ; mode of fish- 
ing for, in the Thames and Lea, <&.; remarks on, 42. 

, the best bait for Jack, dec., 233; where to purchase alive, 210. 

Gut and hair, how to chuse and stbin, 4 and 5. 
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Groupers, how and where caught, 170. 

Hackle.— See Palmer. 

Hallibut, how caught, 168. 

Hampton, good angling at, town and dshery described, 315. 

Hampton-Court, fishery at, described, 31 7> 

Harry, or Father long-legs, a killing bait for Chub, 285 ; where found, and how 

to bait the hook with, ib, 
Hawkins, Sir John, his method of making artifidal flies, 269. 
Hawthorn-fly, 280. 

Herl, peacock's, its use in fly-making, 281. 
Hertford, town and fishery described, 323. ' 
Hews's fishery on the Lea described, 389. 
Hints to Anglers, 342. 

Hoddesdon, town and fishery described, 325. 
Hook, method how to whip or tie one on, 30; how baited with worms, 13 ; 

with gentles, ib. ; with greaves, ib,; how to try their strengths, &c, 10. 
Huzzard-fly, when a good bait, 280. 
Horse and Groom, Lea Bridge, flshery, &c. at, described, 330. 

India rubber usefUl to Anglers, 345. 

Information on angling, difiicult to obtain, and why. — See the Prefaoe. 

Jacobs, Mf., the fishmonger, sells live-baits for trolling, Sec all the year, 210. 

Jack, method of trolling for, 21 1 ; takes the name of Pike when weighing more 
than three pounds, abundant in the Lea, natural baits for, 208» hooks used 
in trolling for, ib. ; lines used in tnHling for, 198 } one taken by Mr. Robin- 
son, in a remarkable manner, 243; remarks on thediflferent modes^of trolling 
for Jack, 239; the shape, colour, dature, and habits, of Jack and Pike des- 
cribed, 349. 

Kew-bridge, fishery at, described, 320. 

Kill fish, (to,) and Und them, with remarks thereon, 344. 

King's Arms water^ on the Lea, fishery at, described, 314. 

Kingston and Hampton Wick, flshery at, described, 318. 

Kirby fish-hooks described, 15. 

Knot, how to tie, 29; how to get informaticm relative to, 34^ 

Landing-net, how to choose. 3. 

Lalehara^ fishery at, described, 312. 

Last Spring, a Fish of the Salmon species, 154. 

Laipprey, or Seven Eyes, described, 146. 

Land Fish, (to), or bring them ashore, witti a caution, 351. 

Lamprey-Eel described, 146 ; habits of, ib. ; abound in the Severn, ib. ; good 

bait for Eels, 133; how to bait the hook with, 137. 
Launce-Eel described, 169. 
Laws relative to fishing, with admonitions, 355. 
Lea River described, abounds with Jack and Pike, 321 ; subscription waters, 

how paid, 322 ; its fishery described, ib,', an e^tcellent school tac the lovers 

of angling, and why, 332. 
Leger-line described, 133 ; bait ptoper for, ib. 
Lines should be even and round, 4 ; method of dying hair, gut, Stc tot lines* 

ib. I should be soaked a little before you begin to fish, 76. 



Lines, how to fasten to rod and to running-tackle, 11. 

Literature, the study of, recommended to Anglers, 342. — See Hinti, dee. 

Live-baits, where sold, 210, 211. 

Lob-worms, where obtained, 297 i good for Trout, Eels, and Perch, ib, 

London Anglers, great-adepts in the art, ill; and why, ib* 

Mackarel, how taken with a line, 169. * 

Malt, when soaked in water, is a good bait, in some waters, for Roach and 

•Bream, 114. 
Man-<tf-war, trimmer why so named, 246. 

Marsh-worms, where obtained, 297 : good for Trout and Perch, ib. 
Marl, or tag-tail worm, described, 300. 
May-flies, natural, how bred, 256 ; green drake described, 263 ; grey-drake 

described, ib. ; stone>fly described, 264. 
Miller's Thumb described, 109; how to angle for, 128 ; bait for Eels, ib. 
Miller-fly is a laige white moth ; it is called the millar-fly from the mealy 

substance about its wings and body, 284. 
Minnow, killing bait for Trout, 99 ; how caught, 36. 
Mole river, described, 333. 

Moss, to scour worms. — See Worms, ^39; where got or bought, ib. 
Moon, its efifectB on the feeding of Fish, 235. 
Mullet, how to take with a fly orworm, 166. 

Net,' for landing Fish, described, 3; another.— Sw the Appendix. 

Net, to keep Fish alive in when angling, 3. 

New River described, 308; is a nursery for London Anglers ; here the ju- 
venile Angler makes his first essay to take small Perch, Gudgeons, -Roach, 
Bleak, dec. either at bottom, with worms or gentles, or at top, by dapping 
with a house-fly, or whipping with a small artificial gnat-fly ; from thence 
be proceeds to the River Lea, where, with attention, he may become a com- 
plete Angler : the New River abounds with small Fish, within a mile of the 
Metropolis: about ten miles off are heavy Fish, — Carp, Chub, Jack, Pike, 
Eels, &e. 308. 

Night-lines for Eels, described, 135. 

Night-fishing, how practised, 124, 285 ; but bod for the health. Sec 355. 

Oak-fly, 280. 

Observations on paste, Salmon-spawn, &c, 20. 
Orl-fly described, when and where found, 281. 

Owl-fly, is the large white moth ; it is called the owl-fly from its resemlding 
an owl in the face and head, 284. 

Page's-water, on the Lea, described, 326 ; and the gull, U>, 

Palmer, plain, directions for making, 265 ; golden or silver, directions for 

making, 268. 
Pastes, many receipts for, exjdoded, 18: sweet, for Carp, Ac., how made, 19; 

plain, for Roach, &c., how made, ib. ; cheese and greaves paste for Chub 

and Barbel, how made, 21 ; patent paste, how made, ib. ; general observa* 

tions on paste, Salmon, and Wheat, 22. 
Perch, a bold-biting Fish, 47 ; tackle fit for, ib. ; numerous in the wet-docks, 

at Blackwall, ib. ; live-bait for, ib. ; trolling for, ib. ; roving and dipping 

for, 51 ; remarks on, ib. ; how to fish for, with a live Minnow, i6. ; remarks . 

OB, 58, 
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Pms, paiboUcd, » bait for Carp, 88. 

Pefduei» oommendatioii of the boatmen of that name, 315. 

Pink. — See Minnow. 

Plaice, how taken, 164. 

Pith of the neck, and tpine of oxen, good hait for Chub in cold weather, 70 ; 

how to bait with, ib. 
Play a Fiih, how to do it, with remarks, 343. 
Plugged-float dewribed, a 
PlumUng the depth, how done, 14. 
Poaching reprobated, 34. 

Pond-fishing, observations on, 34A; seTeral round London, described, 346. 
Pope, or Ruff, resemUes the Perch, how to ai^e for, 119 ; a cut of the Pope or 

Ruir, 3S1. 
Prickleback, used as bait for Perch, how taken, 40; bold and voraeiou8> ib. v 

used in Iiincoliishtre as manure, ib. ; good food for fowls, 41. 
Putney-bridge, fishery at, described, 320. 
Pun^fishing described, 60. 

Quietness, Ae. recommended, when angling, 348. 

Racing for Jack . — See Bottle-racing. 

Red-worms, where obtained, 298 ; good for various Fish, (b, 

Regenf s-canal contains various Fish, 346. 

Richmond, fishing at, described, 319 ; when high water there, at full and new 

moon, 320 ; with hints and observations, ib. 
Rivers, several described, 383, 384. 
Roadft, mode of angling for, 73 ; require fine fishing, ib. ; a sitting postuze to 

be preferred, ib. ; best bait for, ib. ; ground-bait for, <6. ; remarks on, ib, ; 

large, in the Lea, ib. i described, ib, ; peculiar kind taken in Shepherd's-^ 

water, Hoddesdon, ib. ; best mode of cooking large does, 80. 
Rod.— S00 Angle-sod. 

- — . how to futen the line to it, 1 1 : how to mend, 32. 
Rudd, indifferent food, 114 ; thrive best in ponds, ib. ; tackle for, ib. 
Rules, hints, and observaticms, relative to anglings 342. 
Rough Coat— See Cads. 
Ruff. — See Pope. 
Rye-house fishery described, 314. 

Salmon-spawn, how preserved for bait, 21. 

, how angled for, 156; habits of, ib. ; remarks on, 157 * not known in 

warm climates, ib, ; habits of, and rapid growth, ib. ; poialties for taking 

and selling them, &c., <6. 
Salt-water Fish, how caught with the angle, 158. 
Sand-Ed described, 169. 
Seats of cork, Ac. recommended, 352. 
Scratdiing for Barbel, how practised, 320. 
Seven Eyes. — See Lampem. 
Shepherd's-water, on the Lea, described, 314. 
Shepperton, fishery at, described, 314. 
Shoes, mixture to make them water-proof, 175. 
Shotting a line, how done, with a caution, 10, 1 1. 
Shrimps, good bait for Perch, &c., how to bait with, 47* 
Shur/s subscription-water, on the Lea, described, 328. 
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Skeggar caught by whipping, in the Thames; '312; supposed to be young 
Salmon, ift. 

Smelts, delicious for the taUe, 149 ; described, ib, ; habits of, t&. ; periods of 
arrival in the Thames, ib.; how taken, <&.; where they used to be abun- 
dant. Oh I name— whence derived, ib.i with observations on their present 

' scardty, 150. 

Snaring Jack and Pike, how practised, 245. 

Snapper, how and where caught, 171* 

Sniggling for Eels, how practised ; worms proper for, 129. ' 

Sorrel, a colour for single-hair lines, 3 ; how to dye that odour, 6. 

Snowden's, late Sparre/s, Horse and Groom, Lea-bridge.— Sm Horse and 
Groom. 

Spawn of Barbel not wholesome, 60. 

Spearing Eds, how practised, 126. 

SUunes, fishery at, described, 312. 

Stickleback. — S00 Prickleback. 

Stiil-water fishing. — See Fishing round tidndoii. 

Stone-Loach — See Loach. , 

Stone-fiy, artificial, 262; natural, 2iS3. 

Stort-river contains many Jack, Perch, and Pike, 325. 

Subscription-waters, rules, Ac., the annual sum paid, 322. 

Sunbury, bank-fishing at, 315. 

Swan and Pike on the Lea, remarks on, 328.. 

Swim, partiality of Anglers for a particular, one, 59; anecdote 'illustrative of 
it, ib. . 

Summer months, the time proper for and improper to angle, and why, 301 ; 

Tadde should be examined and repaired during Winter, 337 ; should be exa- 
mined after Fishing, 343. 
See fishing-tackle. 

Tendi, fine Fish, but scarce near London ; baits for, 35 ; halnts of, ib. ; how 
to angle for, ib. i remarks on, ib. ; why called the Phi/Heian, ib. ; instance 
of the fcNrbearance of other Fish towards them, 86, 87* 

Thames, the river and its fishery described, 311 ; angling in, when prohilnted, 
312 ; when best time to fish in, 321. 

Thames-Ditton, fishery at, described, 317* 

Tip-capped fioat described, 7. 

Trimmers described, how made, how baited, 245. 

Tripping-bait, what, 96 ; and how angled with, 99. 

Trimmer-lines, composition for preserving, 199. 

Trolling, prefatory remarks thereon, 175; how to bait the gorge-hook, 177; 
snap-hooks, how to bait, 189 ; troUing-rods and lines, how to duxMC and fit, 
204 ; how to cast the bait, and kill Jack or Pike, 211 ; live-bait-fishing, &c. 
&Ct 226. 

Trolling-Unes, composition for preserving, 199. 

Trout, how to angle for, 97; baits for, ib.i spinning a Minnow, a 
killing mode of angling for, ib. ; cross-fishing for, a destructive way, 244 ; 
hock for troUing for represented, 101 ; halnts of, ib. ; scarce in the Lea and 
Thames, ib, ; difRnrent Trout-streams near Ixmdon described, 104 ; directions 
for baiting a Bfinnow for spinning, artificial devils to be preferred, 109 ; 
remarks on Trout, 112. 

Twickenham, good fidiing at ; fishery at described, 318. 
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Turbot, how taken with hook and Una, 165. 

Turito» Mr., adls Uve-buts for Jack, Troat, and Porch flahing , all the year 
nnind» 21(k 

Umber—- 5m Grayling. 
Uxbridge, Trout-flihing at, 101. 

Waltham-abbey, fiihery at, defcrihed, 328. 

Walton, fishery at, described, 315. 

Ware, on the River Lea, 323. 

Walton, Isaac, the Author's opinion of, and the modem editions of tlie Com- 
plete Angler, 111, 

Wasps, maggot of, excellent bait for Trout, 305 ; either used at dapping or 
tripping, 284. 

Water-cricket — See Cricket and Stone-fly. 

Wax, shoe-makers', how used to wax silk for tying on hocikB, 30. 

Weather proper and unfit for angUng described, 347, 350. 

Westminster-bridge, fishery at, deacribed;'320. 

White-house water and fisheiy described, 331. 

Whiniing, how performed, 288. 

Wheat, parboiled, a good bait fbr Roach, 24. 

Winch, a multiplying one to be preflerred/hdw to fasten to the rod, 2, 3, with 
observations thereon. 

Woodoock-fly, 280. 

Worms, usefid bait, 296 ; six difltoehC aorts, ib. i how to deante and keep 
them, ib. ; how to preserve a stock of, 303 1 worms dioold be carried with 
you when Roach-fishing, and why, 304. 

Worms, how procured on the sea-shove^ good bait for Whiting, ftc.* 154. 

York, the late Duchess of, fond of angling, 314. 



THK END. 
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